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PREFACE 

Experience  has  taught  me  that,  as  a  rule,  prefaces, 
if  read  at  all,  are  read  after  the  book  has  been  perused. 
I  hope  that  you  are  no  exception  to  this  rule,  for  then 
you  will  be  able  to  appreciate  my  prefatory  remarks 
and,  I  trust,  agree  with  me  in  my  comparisons. 

Dimitry  Gregorovitsh,  whose  novel  The  Fishermen 
now  appears  for  the  first  time  in  English  dress,  entered 
the  arena  of  Russian  literature  almost  simultaneously 
with  Tourgeniev,  and  is  rightly  considered  to  be  one 
of  the  best  exponents  of  the  life  of  the  Russian  working 
people.  Therein  lie  his  strength  and  his  importance. 
Like  his  contemporary  Tourgeniev,  Gregorovitsh 
describes  the  life  of  the  peasant  and,  occasionally, 
that  of  the  country  squire.  Both  authors  introduce 
us  to  a  number  of  types  and  give  us  delightful  descrip- 
tions of  the  nature  of  their  native  land  ;  its  rural 
landscapes,  its  izbas  and  their  humble  inhabitants  ; 
both  also  clearly  express  their  love  of  the  working 
classes  and  their  sympathy  with  their  sufferings  and 
sorrows  ;  again,  both  observe  a  certain  artistic  restraint 
in  their  descriptions  of  moral  mire  and  filth,  so  that  the 
ethical  sensibUity  of  the  reader  is  never  offended. 

However,  whilst  Tourgeniev  usually  only  shows 
us  his  types  at  certain  moments  in  their  lives,  giving 
us  a  brief  sketch  of  their  characters,  Gregorovitsh  is 
never  sketchy  ;  he  takes  a  certain  type,  often  an 
entire  family,  and  then  minutely,  too  minutely  some- 
times, perhaps,  relates  their  history  to  us,  from  the 
earliest  childhood  to  the  death  of  the  principal  char- 
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acter,  or  to  the  dissolution  of  the  entire  family.  In 
this  respect,  as  an  artist,  Gregorovitsh  bears  a  great 
resemblance  to  Dickens  :  look  at  his  dramatic  stories, 
his  love  of  glowing,  keen  effects,  his  splendid  delinea- 
tion of  youthful  characters  and  his  numerous 
descriptions  of  touching  family  scenes  !  His  dramatic 
description  of  such  scenes — as  you  will  no  doubt  have 
already  convinced  yourself  when  reading  the  chapter 
telling  of  the  parting  of  Vania  and  Glyeb  and  the 
death  of  the  latter — often  stir  us  to  the  very  depths 
of  our  souls.  Like  Dickens,  like  Bazin,  Gregorovitsh 
loves  the  people  and  is  anxious  to  make  his  readers 
love  them  too.  Yes,  he  honestly  loves  the  humble 
folk  and  with  a  sympathetic  pen  portrays  their  suffer- 
ings, their  virtues,  their  faults,  their  shortcomings, 
their  charity  and  generosity,  their  parsimony  and 
their  avarice.  He  has  studied  and  observed  the  class 
from  whence  he  draws  his  characters,  and  therefore 
he  has  been  able  to  depict  them  with  a  rare  fidelity. 
It  is  life,  Russian  life,  humble  but  real,  poignant, 
palpitating,  which  you  will  find  in  Gregorovitsh 's 
stories,  and  more  especially  in  his  novel  The  Fishermen. 
It  is  Russian  life  with  aU  its  misery  and  its  suffering, 
but  yet  grand  and  noble  traits  of  forgiveness  and 
humanity,  of  pity  and  charity — not  the  charity  and 
forgiveness  of  the  rich,  which  degrades  and  humiliates, 
but  the  charity  delicately  administered  in  the  manner 
of  Aunt  Anna,  wife  to  the  old  fisherman  Glyeb,  and 
grandfather  Kondrati — a  charity  which  never  de- 
prives the  recipient  of  his  self-respect  and  dignity. 
It  is  indeed  a  charity  full  of  the  "  milk  of  human 
kindness." 

M.  Ferdinand  Brunetiere  once  wrote  of  Rene 
Bazin  that  "  no  playwright  and  no  contemporary 
novelist  has  shown  such  predilection  for  the  humble 
and  poor,  such  a  restless  or  passionate  curiosity  as  to 
their  sufferings  as  Bazin  has  done."    These  words  can, 
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I  venture  to  think,  be  applied  with  equal  justice  to 
Gregorovitsh.  He  makes  us  acquainted  with  the 
fisherman's  profession  and  the  life  in  the  factories, 
with  Russian  fairs  and  festivals,  with  the  life  of  the 
poor  and  the  condition  of  acrobats  and  such.  He  has 
explored  a  very  mine  of  ethnographical  wealth  for  us. 

Many  of  his  characters  are,  one  must  admit,  mon- 
strous, deformed,  vicious,  and  depraved,  but  the 
author  indicates  the  social  conditions  of  which  such 
vice,  depravity,  and  moral  deformity  are  the  direct 
results,  and  by  which  they  have  been  brought  about. 
Again,  like  Rene  Bazin,  Gregorovitsh  calls  attention 
to  the  moral  atmosphere  prevailing  in  factories  ;  an 
atmosphere  as  pernicious  to  one's  moral  lungs  as  that 
of  a  coal-pit  is  to  the  physical  lungs  of  the  miner  ; 
an  atmosphere  where  the  soot  and  smoke  and  dirt  of 
corruption  soil  and  blacken  and  corrode  the  moral 
conceptions  of  the  workers,  deaden  their  powers  of 
thinking  and  make  them  lose  the  sense  of  distinction 
between  good  and  evil.  Family  despotism,  ignorance, 
drunkenness,  laziness,  are  so  many  social  cankers  to 
which  the  vices  of  Gregorovitsh 's  characters  may  be 
attributed. 

Yet,  together  with  the  people's  poverty  and  suffer- 
ing, Gregorovitsh  gives  us  vivid  descriptions  of  their 
simple,  quiet  happiness  ;  together  with  pictures  of  the 
refuse  of  society,  he  shows  us  personalities  brimming 
over  with  strength  and  perseverance,  honest  and  hard- 
working like  Glyeb  and  Father  Kondrati.  These 
types  gain  our  sympathy  by  their  touching  simplicity, 
their  great  and  noble  power  of  loving  and  forgiving, 
and  even  by  their  delicacy  and  tenderness.  Our 
author's  idealization  of  such  noble  types  and  sym- 
pathetic handling  of  touching  family  scenes  are  so 
great  that  he  has  often  been  accused  of  exaggeration. 
"  I  shall  not  bore  the  reader,"  writes  Gregorovitsh 
in  the  last  chapter  of  The  Fishermen,  describing  the 
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meeting  of  Vania  with  grandfather  Kondrati  and 
Dounia,  "  I  shall  not  bore  the  reader  with  a  minute 
description  of  the  scene  which  followed.  I  have  too 
often  been  acoused  of  superfluous  sentimentality  and 
a  striving  after  idealization."  This  reproach,  however, 
is  hardly  deserved,  for  Gregorovitsh  is  always  just 
and  truthful.  He  never  hesitates  to  introduce  us  to 
the  wastrels  among  the  people,  and  never  omits  to 
mention  the  ugly  traits,  the  dark  side  in  the  character 
of  his  noble  heroes.  In  a  word,  he  is  a  faithful  and 
literary  portrayer  of  the  life  of  the  people.  He  is  an 
idealist,  no  doubt,  but  his  idealism  is  rooted  in  reality. 

A.  S.  Rappoport. 
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THE  FISHEKMEN 


PART  THE  FIRST 
CHAPTER  I 

TWO   PEDESTRIANS 

The  northern  part  of  the  government  of  Toula  which, 
as  is  well  known,  is  separated  from  the  districts  of  the 
province  of  Moscow  by  the  broad  band  of  the  river 
Oka,  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
localities  of  Central  Russia.  From  the  very  shores 
of  the  river  it  rises  in  steep  banks  and  seems  to  con- 
stitute an  endless  perspective  of  green,  prominent 
hills,  dales  and  crests  ;  it  looks  down  upon  the  river 
on  the  one  side,  whilst  the  other  graduaUy  disappears 
into  the  interior  of  the  country.  For  a  distance  of 
several  versts  the  eye  cannot  see  even  one  smooth 
little  plateau  :  hills  succeed  one  another  in  countless 
profusion,  thus  forming  numerous  smaU  vallej^s  and 
€lefts  through  many  of  which  brooks  wend  their 
murmuring  way  ;  some  of  these  latter  are  so  small 
that  they  are  really  but  streamlets,  like  the  Smedva. 
The  view  seems  to  change  at  every  step  ;  here,  the 
dull  monotony  of  the  steppes  nowhere  meets  the  eye. 
Yet,  as  might  be  expected,  the  roads  are  almost 
impassable.  This  is  due  not  only  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil  and  the  position  of  the  locality,  but  also  to  the 
people's  method  of  tramping  on  their  frequent  journeys 
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between  the  villages  and  the  river,  the  vicinity  of 
which  always  seems  to  liven  a  neighbourhood.  Every 
man,  every  woman  is  guided  by  their  personal  desire 
and  experience  and  cuts  out  a  footpath  across  the 
various  topographical  obstacles  for  themselves.  Then 
each  season  of  the  year  marks  out  its  special  path  ; 
where  a  road  ran  in  spring,  in  summer  there  will  be  a 
ravine  and  vice  versa ;  where  a  ravine  had  been  in 
summer,  autumn,  thanks  to  the  accumulation  of 
slime,  sees  an  even  surface.  In  some  places  a  smaU 
forest  of  fir-trees  bars  the  way,  encircling  it  so  closely 
that  there  is  hardly  a  trunk  that  is  not  scratched  with 
the  rub  of  the  axle  or  marked  with  tar.  In  other 
places  the  traveller  must  proceed  with  his  wheels 
deeply  sunk  in  quicksands  or,  what  is  even  worse, 
wander  round  the  swamps  in  the  clefts.  The  natural 
result  of  all  this  is  chaos,  yet  it  aptly  describes  the 
usual  approach  to  our  big  rivers. 

Late  one  March,  on  the  day  of  the  Annunciation, 
two  people  could  be  seen  walking  along  such  a  road 
leading  from  the  village  of  Sosnovka  to  the  banks  of 
the  Oka.  The  two  travellers  were  a  ragged  old  man 
accompanied  by  an  equally  ragged  boy.  It  was  stiU 
early  in  the  day.  The  sun  had  but  just  lit  up  the 
snow-laden  hilly  slopes  and  the  dark  fir  trees  of  the 
forests.  In  the  air,  one  could  smell  that  peculiar 
freshness  which  presaged  a  thaw  by  noon.  Although 
the  time  of  utterly  bad  roads  had  not  yet  come,  it 
was  quite  impossible  to  use  sledges  ;  the  snow,  warmed 
by  the  March  sun,  was  beginning  to  melt,  and  so  the 
road  could  no  longer  bear  the  weight  of  the  horses  ; 
its  dark  brown  colour  made  it  easily  distinguishable 
from  the  fields  which  were  covered  with  a  thin  sheet 
of  ice,  through  which,  here  ajid  there,  the  black,  dry 
stubble  of  last  year's  planting  could  be  seen. 

As  the  sun  rose  higher  and  higher  in  the  sky,  the 
horizon  bounded  by  the  Oka  became  blue  and  veiled 
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with  a  thin  mist — a  sure  sign,  according  to  the  local 
ploughmen  and  fishermen,  of  a  quick  thaw. 

The  slopes  of  the  hills  facing  south  were  beginning 
to  turn  yellow  and  grow  wet ;  here  and  there,  small 
hollows,  fiUed  with  water,  and  patches  of  soil  covered 
with  stones  began  to  show  themselves .  Af  yet ,  however, 
these  were  the  only  signs  of  approaching  spring. 
Neither  the  lark  nor  the  jackdaw — spring's  first  bird- 
messengers — were  to  be  seen  on  the  thawed  places ; 
the  earth  smell  was  lacking. 

The  hopeless  condition  of  the  road  produced  a 
different  effect  upon  our  two  travellers.  The  boy, 
who  was  running  some  distance  ahead  of  his  companion, 
was  shouting,  whistling,  gambolling  and  intentionally 
walking  into  all  the  pools,  joyously  splashing  the 
water  around  with  his  feet.  On  the  contrary,  the 
old  man  appeared  to  be  in  a  bad  humour.  He,  too, 
was  wallowing  in  the  numerous  puddles,  but  the  wetting 
caused  him  pain  and  anger  rather  than  joy  ;  every 
time  he  lost  his  bast  shoes  in  the  water — which  was 
pretty  often — a  plaintive  lament  escaped  him,  but 
the  lament  was  addressed  principally  to  the  boy, 
whose  pranks  were  compelling  the  old  man  to  hasten 
his  steps  and  so  gave  him  little  time  to  choose  his 
footing.  The  boy,  however,  paid  little  attention  to 
the  old  man's  complaints  ;  on  the  contrary,  after  each, 
he  seemed  to  splash  and  jump  around  more  quickly. 

"  Oh,  you  little  cursed  devil !  "  cried  the  old  man 
in  a  sort  of  impotent  rage  which  much  more  resembled 
a  complaint  than  a  threat.  "  You,  you  little  devil, 
you  !  Come  here,  I  teU  you.  You  must  wait,  give  me 
time.  I'U  show  you.  Look  only  where  he  is  running  ! 
Ah,  may  mad  bulls  butt  into  you.  Oh — Oh  ! 
Lord  !  Oh,  Heavenly  Virgin  !  "  the  old  man  concluded, 
beating  his  hands  upon  his  torn  homespun  cloak. 

The  boy  paused  for  a  moment  and  turned  upon  his 
companion  a  pair  of   dark,  sly -looking  eyes;   then, 
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having  evidently  thought  of  some  new  prank,  was  off 
again  down  the  road.  It  was  clear  that  the  boy 
enjoyed  teasing  the  old  man,  and  that  he  did  not  care 
two  buttons  for  the  latter 's  threats.  And  indeed  the 
plaintive,  whining  manner  of  the  old  man  could  hardly 
inspire  anyone  with  fear.  His  whole  being  seemed 
to  radiate  powerlessness  and  decrepitude.  However, 
this  was  not  the  result  of  old  age  or  of  fatigue  :  the 
threequarters  of  a  verst  which  he  had  tramped  from 
Sosnovka  to  the  spot  where  we  first  found  him,  could 
not  have  so  tired  anyone  ;  as  for  his  age,  he  was  only 
about  forty-five,  certainly  not  over  fifty  years  old, 
and  as  a  rule  at  that  age  our  peasants,  thanks  to 
their  regular  life  and  constant  work,  usually  enjoy 
the  best  of  health  and  strength.  An  entire  absence 
of  energy  was  noticeable  even  in  the  old  man's  lean, 
anxious  countenance  ;  he  looked  as  if  he  were  eternally 
seeking  something  ;  all  the  lines  of  his  face  seemed  to 
be,  as  it  were,  running  down,  not  even  one  of  them 
expressed  any  keenness  or  live  energy.  His  lean  little 
nose,  of  a  hopelessly  uncertain  outline,  hung  down 
over  his  fallen-in,  half-open  mouth  which,  probably 
from  sheer  habit,  still  bore  the  expression  of  humbly 
pleading  for  some  favour  ;  his  small  grey  eyes  blinked 
continually  as  if  he  were  on  the  point  of  weeping. 
His  evident  desire  to  enhance,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
pathos  and  plaintiveness  of  his  appearance  lent  a 
something  crawling  and  humble  to  the  old  man's 
outer  aspect. 

Uncle  Akim  (such  was  his  name)  was  one  of  those 
people  who  are  continually  complaining  and  crying, 
although  they  are  never  able  to  tell  you  exactly 
against  whom  they  are  complaining  or  why  they  are 
crying.  If  there  were  anyone  Uncle  Akim  had  a  right 
to  complain  of,  that  someone  was  certainly  himself. 
His  history  could  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words. 
There  had  been  a  time  when  Uncle  Akim  had  pos- 
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sessed  a  hut  of  his  own,  horses  and  cows — in  a  word^ 
a  nice  little  estate  which  he  had  inherited  from  hi& 
father,  a  well-to-do  moujik  who  had  dealt  in  cattle. 
But  his  possessions  had  been  of  little  use  to  him. 
From  his  childhood  he  had  been  unaccustomed  to  do 
any  work,  he  had  been  badly  spoilt  by  his  mother, 
a  giddy  quarrelsome  woman,  he  had  managed  his 
a£Eairs  so  well,  or  so  ill,  that  two  years  after  his  father's 
death  he  had  become  the  poorest  moujik  in  his  village. 
The  moujik  is  easily  ruined.  Let  him  but  idle  away 
a  fortnight  in  ploughing  time,  or  a  week  in  harvest 
time,  and  the  mischief  is  done.  Akim  had  had  no 
children,  and  his  wife,  a  long-suffering,  submissive 
being  who  had  worked  and  been  responsible  for  her 
husband  during  the  lifetime  of  his  parents,  had  never 
dared  to  thwart  or  contradict  him :  besides,  as  she 
herself  had  said,  she  had  grown  weary  of  life.  In 
silence  she  had  lived  and  in  silence  she  went  to  her 
grave.  Uncle  Akim's  affairs  went  from  bad  to  worse 
until,  at  last,  he  stood  without  roof  or  covering  of  his 
own :  as  one  of  his  neighbours  expressively  put  it,  he 
was  covered  by  the  day  and  driven  by  the  wind. 
Akim  cried  and  sighed  and  groaned.  But  weep  as 
much  as  you  like,  you  must  nevertheless  live.  Akim, 
therefore,  hired  himself  out  as  a  workman  to  his 
neighbours,  but  he  could  never  settle  down  in  a  situa- 
tion. This  latter  was  not  so  much  due  to  his  laziness 
as  to  a  certain  stupidity  and  a  strange  freakiness  of 
temperament. 

If  he  were  required  to  mend  a  cart,  he  would 
promptly'-  set  to  work  and  the  noise  of  his  axe  would 
be  heard  for  quite  two  hours,  but  the  only  result 
would  be  that  Akim  used  up  about  three  waggon- 
loads  of  wood  and  produced  nothing  ;  he  had,  as  the 
saying  is,  harnessed  the  horse  straight  but  started 
off  crookedly.  If  the  master  told  him  to  plait  a  hedge, 
Akim  would  at  once  go  to  the  marshes  and  collect 
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a  waggon-load  of  woodrushes,  and  on  his  return  home 
would  start  on  his  work  singing,  but  he  would  plait  a 
velt  for  the  waggon  or  an  angle  for  catching  fish 
Instead  of  making  the  hedge. 

When  time  was  short  and  the  work  behindhand, 
he  would  busy  himself  making  lark's  cages  or  pipes 
for  the  children.  If  the  harness  required  mending, 
he  would  take  it  into  his  head  to  repair  the  roof,  but 
if  it  were  the  roof  that  was  in  want  of  repairs,  he  would 
set  to  work  and  clean  out  the  well.  But  none  was  his 
equal  in  conversation,  he  was  always  judicious  and 
business-like.  If  you  listened  to  him,  you  would  think 
that  he  was  doing  wonders.  Unfortunately  though, 
his  deeds  never  kept  pace  with  his  words.  He  talked 
a  great  deal  but  with  little  result ;  his  talk  resembled 
a  rain-bubble  :  it  springs  up,  gurgles,  bursts,  and  is 
naught. 

Once  he  hired  himself  out  to  a  miller  at  Smedova. 
One  day  the  miller  was  compelled  to  leave  home  for 
a  fortnight,  and  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  he  took 
Akim  round  and  showed  him  the  dam  that  needed 
repairing. 

"  Look  here,"  he  said,  "  the  water  is  oozing  out 
in  this  place.  You  bring  here  as  much  sand  as  you 
can,  my  man.  But  very  little  more  and  the  dam  would 
burst." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Akim  judiciously,  "  it  would 
burst.  The  water  would  not  only  burst  it,  but  would 
also  carry  everything  away.  Sand  and  earth  is  of 
little  use  against  such  power.  I  shall  pave  the  whole 
bank  with  flag-stones — it  will  be  stronger.  What  ! 
sand  !  No  use,  I  teU  you — stones  alone  can  stop  it." 

Having  made  this  statement,  Akim  was  not  yet 
satisfied.  He  took  the  master  all  over  the  mill  and 
pointed  out  every  crevice  to  him,  promised  to  see  to 
everything  and  repair  everjrthing.  Full  of  hope  and 
completely   satisfied  the   master   left   his   home.     A 
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fortnight  later  he  returned  and  could  hardly  believe 
his  eyes  when  he  came  within  sight  of  his  house.  The 
roof  was  ornamented  with  a  carved  wooden  horse  ; 
over  the  gate  there  was  a  long  pole  to  which  was 
attached  a  lark's  cage,  and  some  fanciful  carvings 
under  the  windows  also  caught  his  eye. 

"  Well  done,  Akim  !  "  thought  the  master.  "  I 
have  discovered  a  workman  who  really  is  a  workman 
and  no  mistake,  a  thoroughly  smart  fellow."  At 
this  moment,  however,  the  master's  eye  saw  the  dam, 
and  he  promptly  nearly  had  a  fit  out  of  sheer  fright. 
The  water  was  rushing  through  it.  There  you  have 
your  smart  fellow,  your  grand  workman  !  And  yet, 
heaven  help  us,  if  the  master  ventured  to  criticise 
or  to  reproach  Akim  !  Akim,  it  must  be  admitted, 
would  never  make  any  reply  to  such  reproaches,  but 
he  would  sulk,  stop  all  work,  wander  about  as  if 
offended  and  look  away  from  everyone.  He  would 
walk  about  as  if  in  a  rage  ;  here  he  would  throw  down 
an  oven-rake,  there  push  something  with  his  foot, 
refuse  to  speak  to  the  master  or  mistress,  and  finally, 
would  suddenly  leave  the  place. 

In  the  course  of  years,  Akim  changed  his  masters 
so  often  that  he  could  not  even  remember  their  names. 
He  had  worked  as  a  shepherd,  tended  gardens,  worked 
in  mills,  on  ferry-boats  and  in  factories ;  he  had  been 
employed  in  nearly  every  house  in  the  villages  near 
the  river,  but  in  none  had  he  felt  satisfied  to  stay 
definitely. 

Once,  however,  fortune  seemed  to  smile  upon  him. 
This  happened  exactly  eight  years  before  our  story 
begins.  Akim  had  come  across  a  soldier's  widow  who 
was  living  in  her  own  house  on  her  own  land ;  he 
entered  her  employ  as  a  workman  and  remained  with 
her  for  nearly  five  years.  We  must  not  conclude 
from  this  that  Akim  had  come  to  his  senses  and  decided 
to  become  a  hardworking  moujik  ;  not  at  all,  he  was 
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just  the  same  as  always,  a  poor  wastrel  workman,  he 
did  not  change  his  usual  conduct  for  even  one  hour. 
StUl  less  should  one  attribute  this  long  stay  to  the 
excessive  tolerance  and  patience  of  the  soldier's  widow. 
Akim's  mistress  was  indeed  a  most  troublesome, 
quarrelsome,  restless  woman  who,  according  to  the 
gossip  of  her  neighbours,  worried  and  "  gargled " 
her  workman  from  early  dawn  till  late.  Yet  in  spite 
of  all  this  Akim  never  dreamed  of  leaving  the  widow's 
house.  The  gossiping  neighbours  would  have  it,  of 
course,  that  such  obstinate  fidelity  on  Akim's  part 
was  solely  due  to  his  attachment  to  the  widow's 
little  son  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  born  about 
a  year  after  Akim's  arrival  at  her  house.  I  do  not 
know  how  much  credence  one  may  place  in  such  gossip, 
but  it  is  a  positive  fact  that  Akim's  affection  for  the 
child  was  quite  extraordinary.  He  never  let  the  boy 
out  of  his  arms ;  indeed,  he  cared  for  him  as  if  he  were 
his  nurse.  The  child  was  barely  a  week  old  when  Akim 
bought,  with  his  own  money,  a  cabman's  cap  for  him. 
This  cap  did  not  only  cover  the  child's  head  but  also 
his  entire  body,  from  head  to  foot,  yet  that  did  not 
prevent  Akim  from  rejoicing  at  his  bargain  and  prais- 
ing it  to  anyone  who  would  listen  to  him.  He  would 
sometimes  spend  the  whole  day  whistling  to  the  child 
on  a  birch-wood  pipe  which  he  had  made  himself  ; 
or  he  would  wheel  the  little  fellow  about  in  a  little 
cart,  also  made  by  himself  ;  this  cart  had  one  peculiar- 
ity, its  wheels  made  a  most  unpleasant  noise,  and 
therefore  as  soon  as  Akim  appeared  on  the  village 
street,  all  the  dogs  seemed  to  go  crazy,  they  would 
stretch  their  necks  and  start  barking  loudly  at  it. 

"  Ah,  the  devil  is  in  them  again  !  Akim  must  be 
taking  his  little  soldier  for  a  ride,"  the  old  village 
cronies  would  say. 

Thus  Akim  lived  for  five  years,  until  the  widow 
breathed  her  last.   Then  his  life  became  one  of  constant 
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worry  and  failures  of  every  kind.  Had  the  moujiks  of 
the  neighbourhood  required  a  nursery-maid,  Akim 
would  perhaps  have  been  able  to  settle  down  definitely 
in  one  situation,  but  unfortunately  the  moujiks  only 
felt  the  need  of  a  vigorous  workman.  Besides,  during 
these  five  years  Akim  had  grown  lazier  than  ever 
and  was  really  quite  useless  where  work  was  concerned. 
Therefore  he  took  the  orphaned  boy  upon  his  shoulder 
and  set  out  to  knock  at  strange  gates,  to  jog  from 
comer  to  corner,  living  a  week  here  and  a  fortnight 
there  ;  no  one  would  keep  him  any  longer.  Neither  in 
towns  nor  in  villages  will  people  be  their  own  enemies. 

"  Here  is  a  piece  of  bread  for  you.  Go,  and  God  be 
with  you  !  "  Then,  driven  by  necessity,  Akim  began 
to  assume  a  pitiful,  plaintive  manner  calculated  to 
touch  the  pity  of  his  fellow-men,  but  every  day  the 
results  obtained  by  such  conduct  grew  less  and  less. 
He  complained  to  everyone,  but  nobody  really  listened 
any  longer.  Even  on  the  very  eve  of  the  Annunciation, 
but  the  day  before  we  found  Akim  on  the  road,  he 
had  been  practically  sent  away  from  Sosnovka.  He 
had  hoped  to  persuade  the  people  to  let  him  guard 
the  vUlage  flock,  but  despite  his  groanings,  his  whinings 
and  his  tears,  despite  all  his  attempts  to  make  them 
pity  his  poverty  and  the  orphaned  boy,  they  had 
refused  to  engage  him  as  shepherd  and  had  told  him 
to  go  for  good,  ''  in  God's  name  !  " 

"  We  know,  little  brother,  what  kind  of  a  fellow 
you  are,"  said  the  villagers  of  Sosnovka.  "If  we 
refuse  what  you  ask  and  yet  we  give  you  something, 
you  will  only  throw  away  what  we  have  given  you. 
So  nature  has  made  you.    Go  with  God." 

Placed  in  a  very  awkward  position  by  this  refusal, 
Akim  had  decided  to  try  a  distant  relative  on  his 
mother's  side.  This  relation  was  married  to  a  fisher- 
man who  lived  on  the  hillside  of  the  Oka  at  a  distance 
of  about  eight  versts  from  Sosnovka.    Had  it  not  been 
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for  the  boy,  Akim  would  never  have  even  entertained 
8uch  an  idea,  for  he  had  a  holy  terror  of  the  husband 
of  his  relative.  The  fisherman  was  a  hard- working 
fellow,  quick  and  decisive,  who  disliked  to  waste  his 
time,  who  wished  to  see  all  those  about  him  work 
hard ;  he  particularly  hated  to  see  anyone  worry 
around  and  do  nothing.  Akim  also  knew  full  well 
that  the  husband  of  his  relative  had  no  particular 
liking  for  him  ;  more  than  once  already  the  fisherman 
had  sent  him  away.  Yet  Akim  realized  that  the  boy 
was  now  growing  up  into  a  young  stripling,  that  he 
was  very  spoilt,  and  that  it  was  imperatively  necessary 
to  teach  him  some  trade.  It  was  this  latter  thought 
which  had,  somehow,  conquered  his  fear  and  com- 
pelled him  to  direct  his  footsteps  towards  the  Oka. 
His  whole  anxiety  now  was  that  the  fisherman  should 
not  refuse  to  take  the  boy.  Though  busy  with  thoughts, 
mostly  about  the  child,  yet  Akim  never  ceased  shouting 
at  and  heaping  curses  upon  the  object  of  his  secret 
musings. 

"  Ah,  you  careless  rogue,  you  !  "  he  said  in  his 
plaintive  voice.  "  Are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourself  ? 
See  how  spoilt  he  is,  not  afraid  even  !  Where  the 
deuce  is  he  running  now  ?  "  he  continued,  suddenly 
stopping  and,  not  without  a  certain  curiosity,  follow- 
ing the  boy  with  his  eyes.  The  latter  was  jumping 
swiftly  from  one  hiUock  to  the  other.  "  Here,  look 
out,  you  rogue,  look  out,  you  will  fall  into  a  hole  and 
I  will  not  be  able  to  drag  you  out.  I'U  show  you. 
You  wait,  wait  until  we  reach  our  destination.  I'll 
give  you  a  hiding  !  " 

In  reply  to  these  threats,  the  boy  lifted  his  sheep- 
skin cap  (the  one  which  Akim  had  bought  him  when 
only  a  week  old,  and  which,  even  to-day,  came  down 
to  his  nose)  with  both  hands,  threw  it  up  into  the 
air,  and  then  caught  it  on  the  point  of  his  boot  and 
flung  it  into  the  road. 
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"  Well,  there  you  go  !  "  grumbled  Uncle  Akim  in 
a  tone  which  clearly  showed  that  he  was  more  aston- 
ished at  the  boy's  conduct  than  reaUy  angry  with  him. 
"  Eh.  Grishoutka,  stop,  stop,  not  that  way  I  teU  you  ; 
turn  back,  turn  back,  I  tell  you,"  he  called,  waving 
his  torn  sleeves,  "  turn  back,  don't  go  that  way,  I  tell 
you  !  Now,  there  you  are  again  ;  he  is  again  slipping 
over  the  snow  !  You  had  better  turn  round  that  way. 
Well,  well,  what  can  one  do  with  him  ?  Was  it  for 
that  I  bought  you  new  boots,  eh  ?  "  he  continued  in  his 
plaintive,  whining  voice.  "  Was  it  for  that  I  bought 
you  those  boots,  to  gambol  like  that  in  the  puddles  ? 
As  for  myself,  I  have  put  on  bast  shoes,  bast  shoes 
with  holes  in  them,  and  now  you  ekh,  you  rogue, 
murderer,  arch-murderer  you !  "  he  concluded,  turning 
down  the  hardly  discernible  footpath  and  anxiously 
following  the  boy,  who  continued  to  run  on  in  advance, 
evidently  drawn  forward  against  his  will  by  his  new 
boots. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE   MORNING   OF   THE   ANNUNCIATION 

The  path  into  which  old  Akim  and  the  boy  now 
turned  was  the  only  road  of  communication  between 
Sosnovka  and  the  fisherman's  house,  towards  which 
they  were  directing  their  steps.  There  was  but  little 
communication  with  the  village  as  the  fisherman  sold 
most  of  his  fish  at  Kolomna  and  to  the  villages  situated 
on  the  meadow  side  of  the  River  Oka,  so  our  travellers 
were  compelled  to  proceed  almost  at  random,  their 
only  guide  being  an  old  beach  oak  standing  erect  on 
the  distant  hillside.  Carefully  continuing  in  its  direc- 
tion, Akim  and  his  disobedient  companion  at  last 
reached  their  destination,  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  the 
other  side  of  which  flowed  the  River  Oka.  The  sun 
had  not  yet  risen  high  enough  to  shine  aU  over  the  hill, 
so  that  side  which  was  turned  towards  our  travellers 
was  still  wrapped  in  shadow.  It  was  due  to  this  fact 
that  the  road  just  here  was  in  a  much  better  condition, 
and  so  uncle  Akim  soon  reached  the  top.  With  each 
step  he  took  he  saw  a  new  portion  of  the  brilliant 
horizon.  At  last  Akim  found  himseK  on  the  crest  of 
the  hill,  its  slope  running  steeply  down  to  the  river 
below.  Before  him  now  there  spread  a  view  so  vast 
that  it  seemed  endless.  The  villages,  for  about  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty  versts  from  the  Oka,  were  as  clearly 
visible  as  if  one  held  them  in  the  palm  of  one's  hand  ; 
behind  them  appeared  the  blue  outline  of  the  fir 
forests,  here  and  there  cut  through  by  brilliant  snow 
lines.     A  little  nearer  were  the  lakes,  covered  with 
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snow  like  the  meadows,  but  easily  to  be  distinguished 
from  them  by  the  grey  band  of  forest  on  their  banks  ; 
they  looked  like  lengthened  circles,  although  some  of 
them  measured  quite  three  versts  in  circumference  : 
oaks,  many  centuries  old,  rising  among  the  lakes,  shim- 
mered like  so  many  steel  points.  Millions  of  seagulls 
soared  in  separate  flocks  over  the  meadows  and  lake, 
and  the  sound  of  their  soft  murmuring  seemed  to  add 
to  the  feeling  of  immensity  of  the  view,  all  bathed  in 
sunshine  and  finally  lost  in  the  distant,  almost  invisible, 
horizon  over  which  a  light  mist  hovered. 

The  effect  of  the  thaw  was  especially  visible  on  the 
slope  of  the  steep  river  bank  which  was  turned  directly 
towards  the  sun.  Little  streams  were  running  down 
on  aU  sides,  and  each  crevice  and  cleft  seemed  to  help 
to  roll  a  torrent  of  troubled  yellow  water  towards  the 
Oka,  the  blue  expanse  of  which  was  now  beginning 
to  be  separated  from  the  snowy  banks  by  a  fringe  of 
newly-seen  soil.  Here  and  there  the  black  roots,  at 
last  freed  from  the  snowdrift,  were  beginning  to  show 
themselves  ;  the  warm  rays  of  the  sun  penetrated 
through  the  dark  branches  and  lit  up  the  fresh,  shim- 
mering twigs  which  seemed  to  be  covered  with  a 
red  varnish.  The  hardened  snow,  undermined  by 
the  running  water,  was  cracking  loudly,  breaking  off 
and  falling  down  the  slopes  ;  in  a  word,  all  nature 
clearly  spoke  of  spring  and  indicated  the  passing  of 
winter. 

"Ah,  how  the  little  ravines  are  working  !  "  ex- 
claimed Akim,  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand  and 
looking  around  for  the  boy  who  had  sat  down  on  his 
heels  near  the  steep  slope  and  was  amusing  himself 
by  throwing  stones  into  the  water. 

"  There  you  are  !  He  has  again  started  his  pranks  ! 
Eh,  you  !  Heavens,  can't  you  be  quiet  for  a  minute^? 
Now  then,  what  are  you  up  to,  eh  ?  Where  ?  eh'? 
Come  here,  you  shameless  rogue.     Where  are  you 
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running  to  again  ?  Come  here,  that  is  our  way,  I 
tell  you,"  called  the  old  man,  pointing  with  his  left 
hand  to  the  foot  of  the  talus. 

From  the  point  where  Akim  was  standing,  the 
house  of  the  fisherman  was  hidden  among  the  steep 
projections  near  the  river  ;  Akim  could  only  see  it 
when  he  approached  the  edge  of  the  vast  precipice 
shaped  like  an  amphitheatre.  The  fisherman's  hut 
was  situated  in  this  amphitheatre  on  a  small  platform, 
high  above  the  water  even  when  the  river  heavily 
overflowed  its  banks  and  inundated  the  surrounding 
country.  The  fisherman's  abode  consisted  of  the  izba 
and  several  pent  houses,  surrounded  by  wattled 
hedges  ;  the  windows  of  the  izba  looked  out  over 
the  river.  Part  of  the  platform  behind  the  izba  was 
devoted  to  a  small  orchard  ;  rows  of  thin  black  strips 
showing  up  against  the  white  snow,  indicated  the 
direction  in  which  the  trees  were  planted.  Behind 
the  orchard,  at  the  foot  of  a  stony  slope,  could  be  seen 
a  group  of  willow  trees  from  underneath  whose  roots, 
raised  by  means  of  large  stones,  ran  a  little  brook  ; 
it  ran  like  a  dark,  cold  band  among  the  snowdrifts 
covering  the  foot  of  the  talus,  went  round  the  property 
of  the  fisherman,  then  dividing  itself  into  several 
streamlets,  rushed  down  into  the  Oka,  strewing  its 
shore  with  small  pebbles.  The  hedge  of  the  orchard, 
on  which  variegated  rags  and  white  shirts  were  hanging, 
did  not  run  up  close  to  the  izba ;  there  was  a  narrow 
lane  between  them  which  led  to  the  back  gates.  The 
well-trodden  footpath  from  the  gates  led  out  to  the 
back  of  the  orchard,  crossed  the  brook,  crept  into  the 
twist,  reappeared  among  the  bushes  and  led  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  precipice.  Tramping  along  this  foot- 
path, Akim  turned  back  again  to  look  for  the  boy. 
Having  satisfied  himself  that  the  latter  was  following 
him  at  a  short  distance,  he  nodded  his  head  approvingly 
and  began  to  descend. 
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Now  that  they  were  nearing  the  abode  of  the  fisher- 
man, the  boy's  desire  to  play  seemed  to  vanish  ;  he 
turned  his  black,  inquiring  eyes  upon  the  roof  of  the 
izba,  looked  askance  at  the  scene  before  him  and, 
from  time  to  time,  glanced  somewhat  dubiously  at 
Akim  as  he  followed  the  latter,  meekly  enough,  and 
even  tried  to  keep  near  to  him.  At  last  they  crossed 
the  brook  and  reached  the  orchard ;  then,  as  they 
heard  voices  coming  from  the  front  of  the  izba,  the 
boy  suddenly  ran  up  to  the  old  man  and  caught  hold 
of  his  coat. 

'*  Eh,  eh  !  Now  he  is  beginning  to  press  himself 
against  me  !  Well,  you  spoilt  one,  eh  ?  What  is  the 
matter  ?  "  said  Akim,  twisting  his  face  as  if  in  imita- 
tion of  the  child.  "  What  ?  Frightened,  eh  ?  As  soon 
as  he  hears  a  strange  voice  he  begins  to  tremble, 
grows  timid  ;  after  all  strangers  are  not  like  your 
own.  Well,  well,  look  you,  Grishoutka,  don't  you 
play  any  of  your  pranks  here  ;  don't  play  the  fool," 
he  added  in  a  tone  of  admonishment;  "if  you  do,  it 
will  be  the  worse  for  you.  Glyeb  Savinitsh  does  not 
believe  in  indulgence,  so,  if  you  do,  you  will  be  lost, 
utterly  lost,  utterly  and  entirely." 

Akim  muttered  all  this  half-aloud,  as  if  addressing 
the  last  advice  to  himself  rather  than  to  the  boy 
beside  him  ;  his  own  frightened  face  and  manner 
clearly  showed  that  he,  no  less  than  the  boy,  was  afraid 
of  his  meeting  with  the  fisherman. 

"  Come,  let  us  go — what  are  you  waiting  for  ? 
Come  along,  Grishoutka,"  added  Uncle  Akim  some- 
what undecidedly. 

"  Won't  go !  "  suddenly  exclaimed  the  boy,  turning 
back.    But  Akim  managed  to  catch  him  by  the  hand. 

"  Why  don't  you  want  to  go  ?  What  are  you  afraid 
of  ?    Come  along,  I  tell  you." 

"  No,  won't  go  !  "  repeated  the  boy,  refusing  to 
budge  a  step. 
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"  Ah,  there  you  are  agam,  you  start  your  old  pranks. 
You  wait,  I'll  call  Uncle  Glyeb  and  he  will  show  you. 
He  will  take  a  cane  and  give  you  such  a  hiding.  Come 
along,  I  tell  you." 

Vanquished  by  such  an  irresistible  argument,  the 
boy  was  silent  but  pressed  the  closer  to  his  companion. 

Akim  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  took  the  boy  by 
the  hand,  and  making  himself  look  as  pitiful  as  he  could, 
he  went  forward,  hobbling  along  first  on  one  leg  then 
on  the  other.  However,  Akim's  fears  were  not  justified; 
at  the  moment  the  fisherman  was  not  on  the  little 
perron  of  his  izba.  Only  Glyeb's  wife,  a  humped-up 
elderly  woman,  and  her  youngest  son,  a  good-looking 
blond  curly-haired  boy  of  eight  years  old,  were  there. 
The  little  boy  was  holding  an  image  of  some  bird  made 
out  of  dough  in  his  hands.  To  give  the  image  a  truer 
resemblance  to  a  bird,  grains  of  oats  had  been  stuck 
into  its  eyes.  His  mother's  apron  was  full  of  such 
little  bird-images,  all  made  out  of  dough  and,  whilst 
with  the  one  hand  she  was  holding  the  folds  of  her 
apron  together,  with  the  other  she  picked  out  one  of 
the  bird-images  after  the  other  and  threw  it  up  into 
the  air. 

"  The  larks  have  come  !  The  larks  have  come  !  " 
she  shouted  joyously  as  she  threw  the  simple  images 
of  the  first  spring  bird  upon  the  roofs  and  the  pent 
houses.  "  The  larks  have  come.  There,  there  is 
another;  look  up,  Vanyousha,  little  falcon,  there  is 
another  !  "  she  continued,  busying  herself  around  the 
boy  who,  having  seen  the  lark,  was  clapping  his  hands 
joyously  and  eagerly  watching  his  mother. 

Emboldened  by  such  a  peaceful  scene,  Akim  stepped 
forward  and  appeared  before  the  old  woman  at  the 
very  moment  she  flung  up  the  last  lark.^  Akim  bowed 
very  low  before  her. 

'  Popular  custom  in  the  province  of  Toula.  They  greet  the  Day  of 
the  Annunciation  by  throwing  freshly-baked  bird-images,  made  out 
of  dough,  over  the  neighbouring  roofs. 
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"  Matoushka  (little  mother),  Anna  Savelyevna, 
little  relation,"  he  said  in  his  plaintive,  beggar  voice, 
"  give  this  little  laddie  of  mine  a  lark,  give  him  one, 
little  relation.  He  is  timid,  you  see.  Give  him,  dear 
mother,  a  little  lark." 

"  Batyoushka  (little  father),  Heavenly  Queen ! 
Little  Akim,  is  it  you  ?  " 

"  I,  myself,  little  mother,"  said  the  latter,  pitifully 
hanging  his  head  on  one  side.  "And  how  does  it  go 
with  you  ?  "  he  added  with  a  sigh,  as  he  hung  his  head 
down  on  the  other  side. 

"  We  live,  by  the  grace  of  the  Heavenly  Queen — 
well,  and  you,  my  relation  ?  Whence  do  you  come 
with  God  ?  " 

"  I  come  from  Sosnovka,  mother  ;  from  Sosnovka, 
that  is  where  I  come  from.  Okh  !  I  have  come  to 
pay  you  a  visit.  Let  me  go  and  have  a  look,  I  said  to 
myself."  Akim  raised  his  head  and  stopped  dead,  for 
there  in  front  of  him  stood  the  stern  figure  of  Glyeb 
Savinitsh.  The  sun  streamed  over  the  fisherman  from 
head  to  foot,  so  that  the  smallest  wrinkle  on  his  high 
forehead  was  quite  visible.  He  was  a  fuU-grown, 
broad-shouldered  moujik,  with  an  open,  reddish  face 
on  which  there  was  an  obstinate  but  by  no  means  a 
threatening  expression.  His  severe  and  cleanly  cut 
features  were  somewhat  softened  by  a  pair  of  large, 
light-grey,  observant  eyes,  smiling  lips  and  a  smooth, 
particularly  intelligent-looking  forehead  framed  by  a 
mass  of  black  curly  hair,  now  turning  a  little  grey. 
Indeed,  his  external  appearance  gave  one  the  impres- 
sion of  a  merry  fellow  rather  than  that  of  a  stern  and 
reserved  man.  But  one  had  only  to  see  him  under 
the  stress  of  some  emotion,  when  his  lips  had  lost  the 
smile,  when  his  brows  were  heavily  drawn  and  his  eyes 
glinting  with  fire,  to  realize  that  Glyeb  Savinitsh  was 
not  one  of  your  joking  men.  At  the  moment  m 
question,  he  was  evidently  in  the  best  of  humours. 
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With  both  hands  he  was  holding  a  new  creel,  and  with 
it  sticking  out  from  underneath  his  arms,  he  came 
forward  to  pleasantly  greet  the  guest. 

His  wife  made  way  for  him,  and  in  the  same  move- 
ment covered  with  her  apron  her  little  son  who  had 
just  started  eating  his  second  dough  lark. 

"  Ah — ah,  how  do  you  do,  little  relation  !  Glad  you 
came  to  visit,"  exclaimed  the  fisherman,  shaking  his 
head  pleasantly. 

'*  Greeting,  Glyeb  Savinit^  !  "  said  Akim,  in  the 
voice  of  one  who  had  just  lost  his  father,  mother,  and 
all  his  property. 

"  Greeting,  little  relation.  Well,  let  us  hear  whence, 
what  for  ?  eh,  eh  !  you  have  brought  a  little  laddie 
too  !  Is  it  the  one  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
left  after  the  death  of  the  soldier's  widow,  eh  ?  He 
resembles  you  a  little,  Akim,  but  he  will  be  a  little 
more  solid,  a  little  stubbier  than  you  are,  but  for  the 
rest,  he  is  like  you.  Look  at  his  mouth  !  Eh — young 
man,  why  are  you  keeping  your  mouth  wide  open  ?  " 
added  the  fisherman,  bending  down  to  Grishka  who 
was  staring  at  him  with  his  mouth  wide  open.  "  I 
say,  Akim,  was  he  born  like  this,  gaping  ?  " 

"  I  scolded  him,"  naively  replied  the  latter. 

"  So,  so  ?  gave  him  a  hiding,  eh  ?  Well,  relation, 
you  might  have  done  well  to  have  remembered  your- 
self a  little  too  !  "  said  the  fisherman,  laughing.  "  Well, 
God  be  with  you.  Now  tell  us  what  is  up  ;  why  so 
early  on  a  visit  to  us  ?  Unpleasant  to  live  among 
people,  eh  ?  "  he  concluded,  laughing  so  heartily  that 
both  the  creel  and  his  curls  shook. 

"  No,  Glyeb  Savinitsh,  why  should  I  run  away  from 
people,  if  not " 

"  Oh  yes,  no  doubt  you  will  say  that  folks  are  to  be 
blamed." 

"  The  world  has  changed,  Glyeb  Savinitsh — that's 
it,"  said  Akim  with  a  sigh.     "  Did  I  ever  run  away 
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from  work  ?  Have  I  not  been  a  steady  workman  ? 
No  one  could  ever  accuse  me  of  a  bad  deed,  yet  I  am 
blamed  for  everything.  No,  no,  Glyeb  Savinitsh,  the 
world  has  changed.  There  are  plenty  of  young  men 
nowadays,  that's  it.  Why,  not  later  than  yesterday  I 
was  in  Sosnovka  where  I  had  remained  a  week  trying 
to  get  the  opportunity  to  guard  their  flock.  Am  I 
not  a  good  shepherd,  says  I  ?  Do  I  not  understand 
the  business  well  ? — but  they  went  and  hired  a  young 
man  !  Okh  !  such  is  my  fate,  poor  orphan  that  I  am. 
WeU,  when  things  turned  out  that  way,  I  said  to  my- 
self, I'll  go  and  see  Glyeb  Savinitsh,  He  is  a  relation 
after  all,  says  I  to  myself,  and  he  will  take  pity  on  me. 
Glyeb  Savinitsh,  be  a  father,"  added  Akim,  bending 
low  and  with  his  left  hand  forcing  Grishka  also  to 
bend  his  head,  "  Glyeb  Savinitsh,  help,  dear  bene- 
factor." 

However,  the  fisherman  pretended  not  to  hear 
Akim's  last  words  ;  he  turned  away,  threw  the  creel 
on  the  ground  and  wiped  his  head  with  his  open  palm, 
while  he  persistently  stared  at  the  distant  bank  of 
the  Oka. 

"  What  warmth  the  Lord  has  given  us,"  he  said, 
looking  around.  "  What  a  day  !  A  south-western 
wind  is  blowing,  spring  is  near  at  hand,  rejoice  Oka, 
our  mother  benefactress.  Thank  God  !  Old  folk  say 
that  if  Annunciation  day  be  fine,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that 
fish  will  be  plentiful." 

While  Glyeb  was  speaking,  his  wife  and  Akim  had 
ceaselessly  winked  at  each  other,  exchanged  signs  and 
furtive  glances,  then,  at  last,  the  latter  coughed  and 
took  a  step  forward. 

"What  do  you  want?  "  asked  the  fisherman,  as  if 
compelled  to  it. 

*'  Batyoushka,  Glyeb  Savinitsh,  benefactor,  help," 

"  What  a  fellow  you  are,  brother.  What  a  strange 
man,  constantly  repeating  the  same  thing.     '  Help, 
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help  !  '  I  suppose  winter  surprised  you  in  summer 
clothes  ;  necessity  knocked  at  your  stomach  and  so 
you  are  knocking  at  strange  gates.  '  Help — help  !  ' 
Well,  how  can  I  help  !    Talk  sense,  my  good  man  !  " 

"  If  you  would  only  listen  to  me,  let  me  tell  you " 

"  Well,  what  has  happened  ?  " 

"  Listen  only — ^Matoushka,  Anna  Savelyevna,  you 
at  least  have  pity,  tell  him  ..." 

The  old  woman  glanced  at  her  husband,  then 
lowered  her  eyes  and  started  counting  the  folds  in  her 
apron. 

"  Well,  go  into  the  hut,"  said  the  fisherman,  after 
a  short  silence,  accompanying  his  words  with  an 
impatient  scratching  of  his  head.  "  I  have  no  time 
now.  Okh  you  !  living  in  wool,  lying  on  the  oven  !  " 
he  added  as  he  glanced  half-suspiciously  and  half- 
j  ocularly  at  Akim,  as  the  latter  quickly  stepped  into 
the  izba  followed  by  the  boy,  the  old  woman  and  her 
son. 

Glyeb  Savinitsh  watched  them,  and  when  at  last 
old  Uncle  Akim  had  disappeared  in  the  hut,  he  made 
a  hopeless  gesture  and  said,  as  he  expressively  shook 
his  head  :  "  He  is  a  wastrel,  that's  what  he  is  !  " 
Then  the  fisherman  took  up  his  creel,  put  it  under  his 
arm,  and  with  a  firm  step  walked  towards  the  bank 
of  the  river  where  were  two  or  three  turned-over  boats 
and  a  drag-net  stretched  out  drying  in  the  sun. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE   FAMILY   OP  THE   FISHERMAN 

The  fisherman's  family  was  a  large  one.  Besides  his 
wife  and  the  eight-year-old  boy  he  had  two  other 
sons.  The  eldest,  about  twenty-six,  was  already 
married  and  had  two  children  of  his  own.  Uncle  Akim 
found  all  the  members  of  the  family  in  the  hut,  each 
busy  at  his  work. 

The  second  son,  a  youth  of  about  twenty  years  old, 
was  crouching  at  the  entrance  of  the  hut.  He  was  a 
perfect  type  of  the  stubby,  smaU-statured  yet  vigor- 
ously built  lad,  with  bright  rosy  colour  in  his  fair 
cheeks,  long  wavy  blond  hair,  a  short  white  neck 
and  big  powerful  hands.  Glancing  at  him,  one  in- 
voluntarily thought  of  the  young  fops  one  sees  in  our 
cities,  and  asked  oneself  :  How  do  these  gentlemen 
live  ?  This  lad,  who  incidentally  could  have  easily 
knocked  down  ten  such  fops,  was  yet  of  a  peaceful, 
sunny  disposition.  Near  him  on  the  floor  were  several 
pieces  of  birch-tree  bark,  out  of  which  he  was  busy 
hewing,  with  an  axe,  round  buoys  for  his  fishing 
net. 

The  eldest  son,  Peter,  looked  quite  different.  His 
gigantic  growth,  long  arms  and  narrow  chest  did  not 
indicate  any  great  physical  strength,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  his  features  expressed  the  same  energy  and 
obstinacy  as  characterized  those  of  his  father.  Yet 
there  was  little  real  resemblance  between  the  two. 

Peter's  face  had  a  rough,  gloomy  expression,  greatly 
enhanced  by  his  pitch  black  hair,  deeply  set  eyes, 
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thick  arched  eyebrows  and  an  extraordinary  swarthy 
skin  which  gave  him  the  appearance  of  a  gipsy  who 
has  just  been  cheated.  Peter  and  his  wife,  with  their 
backs  to  the  window,  were  seated  on  the  floor  holding 
on  their  laps  portions  of  a  drag-net  which,  being  so 
much  larger  than  the  hut,  was  heaped  up  in  a  corner 
and  nearly  reached  the  cradle  hanging  on  a  pliable 
pole  which  was  attached  to  one  of  the  beams  of  the 
ceiling.  One  end  of  this  rope  was  attached  to  the 
cradle  whilst  the  other  was  wound  round  the  wrist  of 
the  young  woman,  thus  enabling  her  to  rock  the  cradle 
without  interrupting  her  work.  This  simple  mechanism 
was  an  invention  of  Glyeb  Savinitsh,  who  took  care 
that  no  one  in  his  house  should  idle.  The  second  baby, 
armed  with  an  enormous  piece  of  bread  sufficient  for 
the  breakfast  of  a  thirteen-year-old  urchin,  was  rolling 
on  the  net  near  his  mother. 

Peter  and  his  brother  but  rarely  spoke  to  one  another. 
All  the  three  indeed,  but  especially  Peter,  seemed  to  be 
somewhat  dissatisfied.  However,  the  mending  of  the 
net  went  on  whilst  Vassili — such  was  the  name  of  the 
younger  brother — ^gradually  increased  the  number  of 
his  finished  buoys.  Yet  it  was  clear  that  the  work  was 
being  done  only  because  they  were  compelled  to  do  it. 
Vassili  often  laid  down  his  axe  and,  pushing  open  the 
door,  looked  out  into  the  yard  whence  he  could  see 
the  gates  leading  to  the  Oka.  Peter  ceased  work 
less  frequently  ;  he  took  up  knot  by  knot  and,  in 
spite  of  the  discontent  clearly  expressed  on  his  face, 
his  work  advanced  well  and  swiftly.  From  time  to 
time  husband  and  wife  nudged  each  other,  and  then, 
such  evidently  being  the  meaning  of  their  nudges, 
looked  out  of  the  window.  After  such  a  look,  the 
woman  usually  had  a  turn  at  the  cradle  and  then 
started  work  again  on  the  net. 

The  appearance  of  a  stranger  in  such  a  natural  way 
somewhat  enlivened  all  the  members  of  the  family. 
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The  old  woman  was  especially  responsible  for  this. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  Akim  was  her  relation — a 
distant  one  it  is  true,  but  still  a  dear  one — he  reminded 
her  of  her  childhood,  of  her  parents,  her  family,  in  a 
word  of  all  that  life  which  one  never  forgets  and  the 
remembrance  of  which  remains  forever  engraved  on 
the  most  hardened  heart.  Under  the  influences  of  her 
memories,  she  plied  the  old  man  with  questions  and 
made  him  very  welcome ;  then,  at  a  loss  to  express  her 
satisfaction,  she  set  to  work  to  prepare  some  breakfast 
for  him.  Peter  and  Vassili,  to  whom  Akim  was  no 
stranger  as  they  had  frequently  met  him  before,  took 
part  in  the  conversation.  At  first  they  asked  questions 
about  one  and  another,  how  such  and  such  people 
were  getting  on,  how  the  roads  were,  what  folks  were 
saying  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  so  on,  but  the  con- 
versation soon  became  general. 

The  fisherman's  youngest  son,  who  had  been  looking 
with  a  mute  insistent  curiosity  at  Akim's  young  com- 
panion, who,  on  his  part,  still  continued  to  look  askance 
at  his  surroundings,  drew  nearer  to  him,  and  at  last 
produced  from  beneath  his  frock  a  pipe  made  of 
speckled  clay.  However,  these  overtures  of  friendship 
were  interrupted  by  the  old  woman  suddenly  appear- 
ing from  behind  the  stove,  with  a  pot  in  one  hand  and 
a  plate  and  some  spoons  in  the  other.  Walking  care- 
fully over  the  net  which  was  lying  in  coils  at  one  end 
of  the  hut,  she  at  last  reached  the  table. 

"  Have  a  bite,  Batyoushka,  dear  Akim,"  she  said, 
placing  the  pot  upon  the  table.  "  I  dare  say  you  are 
tired  from  your  journey  ;  the  roads  must  be  bad  now- 
adays. And  give  the  laddie  a  little  kasha  too,  it  will 
cheer  him  up.  Sit  down,  poor  dear.  And  what  may 
be  his  name  ?  " 

"  Grishoutka,  mother  Anna  Savelyevna,  Gri- 
shoutka."    (Little  Grishka.) 

"  Sit  down,  Grishka,  sit  down,  my  little  falcon." 
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"  You  are  a  dear  mother,  Akh  !  akh  !  yes,  a  dear 
mother,  Anna  Savelyevna,  how  can  we  pray  for  you, 
you  are  a  true  relation  !  "  exclaimed  Akim,  spreading 
out  his  hands  and  looking  lovingly  at  the  old  woman. 

Akim's  tongue,  once  he  had  tasted  the  fat  barley 
gruel,  was  unloosened  ;  emboldened  by  his  friendly 
reception,  he  grew  talkative,  and  Uncle  Akim  was 
never  one  to  spare  his  chatter.  Without  interrupting 
his  narrative  with  the  usual  groans  and  sighs — 
absolutely  superfluous  since  stern  Glyeb  Savinitsh 
was  not  there  to  hear  him — he  told  with  remarkable 
clearness  of  all  his  misfortunes  ;  he  seemed  to  have 
suffered  them  from  his  very  cradle.  To  listen  to  him 
one  would  think  that  a  new  generation  had  come, 
and  that  everyone  had  become  hard  and  bad  since 
he  had  lost  his  property  and  had  been  compelled  to 
hire  himself  out  as  a  workman.  Was  he  not  a  good 
workman  ?  Did  he  not  try  hard  ?  No,  not  only  did 
people  refuse  to  give  him  his  due,  but  no  one  even 
said  "  Thank  you  "  to  him  !  Uncle  Akim  then  pro- 
ceeded to  remember  more  recent  events,  and  having 
skimmed  over  his  sojourn  in  the  house  of  the  soldier's 
widow,  he  started  to  describe  his  present  position.  He 
repeated  his  story  of  yesterday  and  his  conversation 
with  the  moujiks  of  Sosnovka,  and  finished  by  declar- 
ing that  if  Glyeb  Savinitsh  refused  to  take  pity  upon 
his  orphaned  state,  he  would  not  know  what  to  do  or 
where  to  turn. 

"  I  don't  care  about  myself,  I  may  go  to  the  devil, 
old  dog  that  I  am,  and  it  will  be  over  with  me.  I  am 
not  talking  about  myself,"  he  said,  waving  his  hand, 
"no,  but  here  is  one  who  ought  to  be  pitied,"  he 
pointed  to  Grishka ;  *'  it  is  he  I  should  like  to  settle, 
to  have  taught  some  handicraft.  And,  dear  me,  we 
won't  eat  Glyeb  Savinitsh 's  head  off.  We  won't  cost 
him  much.  It  isn't  as  if  we  were  asking  him  to  take 
us  in  for  nothing.     Oh  no,  mother  Anna  Savelyevna, 
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I  would  certainly  not  lie  idly  on  the  stove.  Let  him 
send  me  wherever  he  likes,  order  me  about  as  much  as 
he  will,  I  shall  do  my  best  and  endeavour  to  help  him 
in  every  way.  Am  I  not  a  good  workman  ?  And  look 
at  the  laddie  too.  Of  course,  he  is  only  a  slip  of  a  boy 
now,  but  he  will  grow  up.  He  will  learn  your  fisher- 
man's trade  and  then  he  will  be  of  use  too.  I  am  not 
asking  help  for  nothing.  That's  why  I  want  to  talk 
to  Glyeb  Savinitsh,  but  he  is  so  severe.  And  why 
should  he  refuse  ?  I  am  not  asking  for  money,  am 
not  anxious  to  be  paid.  I  only  ask  for  a  piece  of 
bread." 

Peter  shook  his  head  dubiously.  "  You  go  and 
talk  to  him,  to  father,  I  mean.  You  tell  him  your  tale 
and  he  will  only  repeat  his  own,"  he  said,  turning  his 
swarthy,  dissatisfied  face  to  the  guest.  "  Once  he  gets 
something  into  his  head,  you  will  not  be  able  to  dis- 
suade him.  Look  at  my  own  position.  He  once  said 
no,  and  no  it  is.  And  why  ?  A  master,  about  a 
hundred  versts  from  here,  invited  me  to  come  to  him  ; 
he  too  deals  in  fish,  only  in  a  big  way ;  he  is  a  very 
wealthy  man.  He  rents  the  river  bank  for  a  distance 
of  over  forty  versts,  and  three  lakes  too  ;  it  is  a  very 
fertile  district  ;  they  say  that  he  sells  about  five 
thousand  roubles'  worth  of  fish  at  Kolomna  alone. 
Well,  now,  he  asked  me  to  come  to  him,  offered  good 
pay.  Well,  I  spoke  to  father,  but  No  says  he.  It  is 
No  and  No  again  that  I  hear,  and  why  is  it  No  ?  I 
would  bring  in  money.  Let  us  say  that  the  master 
gave  me  a  hundred  and  fifty  roubles  a  year — that  is 
what  he  himself  offered — weU,  wouldn't  I  bring  some 
money  to  the  house  ?  WeU,  and  whilst  I  Uve  here, 
it's  just  as  if  I  hadn't  been  there.  I  am  sick  to  death  I 
And  I  have  a  family  of  my  own  too,  a  wife  and  children  ; 
we  require  something,  and  if  I  speak  to  father,  he  only 
scolds.  You  will  spend  it  in  drink — ^tnat  is  aU  he  says. 
I  am  treated  just  as  if  I  were  still  an  infant  crawling 
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on  my  hands  and  feet.  I  am  sick  to  death  of  it !  Here 
is  mother  !  She  is  loath  to  part  with  us,  but  she  will 
tell  you  that  I  have  nothing  to  do  here.  The  establish- 
ment is  a  small  one  ;  we  only  just  earn  our  feed  ; 
there  is  little  work  and  the  catch  is  bad.  Brother 
Vassili  could  manage  all  the  work  by  himself.  Besides, 
he  could  hire  a  workman  cheaper,  a  workman  who — 
well,  yourself  for  instance.  But  no,  once  he  has  said 
no,  he  persists  in  it,  do  what  you  will." 

The  gates  creaked  at  that  moment. 

"  Father  is  coming  !  "  whispered  Peter's  wife  as 
she  helped  the  old  woman  to  clear  the  table  and  then 
sat  down  to  her  work  on  the  net.  They  all  grew 
silent  and  started  their  work  diligently  once  more. 
The  old  woman,  standing  at  the  oven,  busied  herself 
with  her  pots  and  pans  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
The  fisherman  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  izba. 

We  have  already  said  that  Glyeb  Savinitsh  was  in  a 
very  good  temper  that  day  ;  his  merry  mood,  despite 
the  fact  that  he  had  spent  the  entire  morning  at  work, 
had  not  forsaken  him. 

"  Old  woman,"  he  said  as  he  threw  down  a  bundle 
of  brushwood,  twigs  and  dried  reeds,  "  there  is  fuel 
for  you.  I  gathered  it  on  the  banks.  Now,  let  us  see 
how  much  work  you  others  have  done.  I  dare  say 
you  have  been  rather  busy  with  your  tongues  too, 
eh  ?  You  haven't  done  very  much,  it  seems.  The 
morning,  I  think,  is  more  than  one  hour  long,  you 
could  have  mended  the  whole  net.  That's  your  way  : 
dawn  breaks,  you  get  up  and  have  a  bite — ^the  sun  sets 
and  you  go  to  bed.    Oh,  you  people." 

"  We  didn't  idle  or  yawn,"  muttered  Peter.  "  We 
didn't  raise  our  heads— did  as  much  as  you  told  us  to 
— if  not  more,"  he  added,  almost  in  a  whisper. 

"  Did,  did  !  What's  it  you  did  ?  Here,  this  one 
will  be  a  decent  workman,  better  than  all  of  you," 
Glyeb  continued,  pointing  to  his  younger  son.    "  And 
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here  is  another,"  he  added,  pointing  to  his  little  grand- 
son who  was  rolling  on  the  drag-net.  "  Well,  it  is 
warm,  and  no  mistake.  The  sun  simply  bakes  you  ; 
look  at  my  shirt,  you  could  wring  it  out,"  he  said, 
sitting  down  on  the  bench  near  the  table  and  stiU 
pretending  not  to  see  Akim. 

"  I  dare  say  you  are  tired  and  exhausted,  Glyeb 
Savinitsh,"  said  Uncle  Akim  in  a  playful  voice. 

"  Tired — ^tired  ?  And  why  should  I  be  tired, 
pray  ?  "  snapped  the  fisherman,  half  contemptuously, 
half  unguardedly.  "  No,  my  dear  relation,  folks  like 
myself  do  not  get  tired  ;  our  bones  don't  mind  any 
sort  of  trouble  or  work.  And  even  if  I  am  tired,  there 
is  no  harm  in  that.  I'll  have  a  bite,  a  rest,  and  off 
I  go  again.  Now,  mistress,  what's  the  good  of  empty 
words  ;  make  a  move  and  give  us  our  dinner.  It's 
time,  eh;  daughter-in-law,  lend  her  a  hand.  Wait  a 
moment,  hand  us  down  first  yonder  little  chap,  the 
one  who  is  throwing  his  fists  from  the  cradle.  Let  me 
have  him  for  a  moment.  There's  a  little  chap  for 
you !  What  fists  !  "  said  the  fisherman,  taking  up  his 
grandson  and  placing  him  with  his  little  bare  feet  on 
his  own  strong  knees. 

During  the  time  that  his  wife  and  daughter-in-law 
took  to  set  the  table,  Glyeb  did  not  once  address  Akim, 
although  he  frequently  cast  little  side-glances  in  the 
direction  of  his  guest.  It  was  evident  that  the  fisher- 
man was  anxious  to  put  a  stop  to  the  conversation 
and  not  to  allow  Akim  to  enter  into  any  explanations. 
But  as  soon  as  the  old  woman  had  placed  the  hot 
cabbage  soup  on  the  table,  he  was  the  first  to  speak 
to  Akim. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE   CABBAGE   SOUP   AND   GRUEL 

"  Well,  little  relation,  sit  down,  move  up  !  "  said  Glyeb 
merrily  as  he  beat  with  his  spoon  against  the  edge  of 
his  plate.  "  But  perhaps  our  housewives,  smart  women, 
no  doubt,  have  already  treated  you,  eh  ?  " 

The  old  woman,  who  at  this  moment  was  standing 
behind  her  husband,  made  desperate  signs  to  Akim, 
who  at  once  took  up  a  spoon  and  moved  up  nearer  to 
the  cabbage  soup,  saying  : 

"  No,  Glyeb  Savinitsh,  I  have  not  tasted  as  much 
as  a  poppy  seed." 

"  Well  then,  why  do  you  stand  on  ceremony  ? 
Fire  away,  or  do  you  wait  until  you  are  pressed  ? 
Well,  and  what  about  the  laddie ;  he  isn't  a  nobleman's 
son,  he  won't  be  satisfied  with  just  looking  on.  Move 
him  up  to  the  table.  Why  does  he  look  so  much  like 
a  little  buU  ?    Won't  say  a  word." 

*'  Yes,  little  father,  he  is  still  a  little  stupid,"  replied 
Akim,  anxiously  nudging  Grishka,  who  persistently 
stared  at  the  floor  and  would  not  move.  "  There  you 
are,  Glyeb  Savinitsh,"  he  quickly  continued,  timidly 
looking  at  the  fisherman,  "  I  am  always  thinking  about 
him  ;  worrying  my  head  about  him.  Of  course,  his 
years  are  still  tender — what  years  !  But  nevertheless, 
I  am  anxious  to  apprentice  him  to  some  trade.  He 
is  a  knowing,  sharp  little  lad,  smart  in  every  way — 
and  so " 

"  No  doubt.  Everyone  holds  his  own  dear  !  ^  But 
why  do  you  worry  so  much  ?    I  suppose  he^is  some- 
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what  like  a  son  to  you,  a  relation  or  what,  eh  ?  " 
interrupted  the  fisherman,  blinking  cunningly. 

"  No,  my  benefactor,  only  an  adopted  child," 
muttered  Uncle  Akim,  his  face  pitifully  contracting. 

"  That's  how  it  is,  an  adopted  child,  so  !  I  have 
heard  such  things  before.  There  is  an  old  song  " — 
and  the  fisherman  shook  his  head  playfully  and  said 
very  quickly :  "  Neither  father  nor  mother  ;  they  say 
a  crow  brought  him  in  a  bubble  in  rainy  weather  ! 
Is  that  it,  eh  ?  "  Then  he  burst  out  laughing  again, 
but  soon  pulled  himself  together  and  addressed  his 
guest  once  more. 

"  Well,  let  us  hear  what  you  are  worrying  about  ?  " 

"  Uncle  Akim  is  anxious,  he  says,  to  apprentice 
the  laddie  to  our  fisherman's  work,"  came  unexpect- 
edly from  Vassili,  as  he  thrust  forward  his  fresh, 
rosy-coloured  face. 

"  Okh,  you  !  saying,  he  said,  said  he  !  "  replied  the 
fisherman  with  a  smile.  "  That  is  right.  Uncle  Akim. 
Our  trade  is  certainly  not  an  idle  one.  Of  course, 
the  fisherman's  work  is  perhaps  more  unprofitable 
than  that  of  the  ploughman ;  the  latter  has  only  one 
dessyatina,  he  throws  his  grain  and  where  he  has 
thrown  it,  his  bread  will  be.  It  is  not  so  with  us.  The 
fisherman  and  the  hunter  require  more  space  and, 
besides,  our  grain  is  a  living  one  ;  it  exists  where  it 
likes,  does  not  come  into  your  hands  of  itself — you 
must  search  and  hunt  for  it.  It  is  a  little  difficult  at 
the  beginning,  but  what's  the  odds,  you  get  used 
to  it.  It  is  so  in  all  other  work,  too.  It  is  only 
difficult  to  make  the  front  wheels  move  ;  once  you 
have  shoved  them  off,  the  cart  will  roll  on,  so  to  say, 
by  itseK." 

"If  it  were  your  grace,  Glyeb  Savinitsh,"  began 
Akim  pitifully,  *'  I  would  pray  to  God  for  you  all  my 
life.  Have  pity  upon  a  poor  orphan,  be  a  father  to 
him,  take  him,  settle  him  here  with  you." 
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"  Where  am  I  to  take  him  ?  I  have  plenty  of  my 
own  !  " 

"  Benefactor !  "  exclaimed  Akim,  raising  tearful 
eyes  ;  "  of  course  he  is  only  a  slip  of  a  lad  now  and  can 
be  of  but  little  assistance,  but  he  will  soon  grow  up, 
and  then  he  will  become  a  proper  workman." 

"If  he  takes  after  you,  he  would  be  of  no  use  even 
if  he  lived  to  be  a  hundred  years  old,"  said  the  fisher- 
man, looking  closely  at  the  boy. 

"  But  Batyoushka,  Glyeb  Savinitsh,  what  have 
I  done  ? " 

"  Not  much,  to  be  sure.    That's  just  it." 

Glyeb  looked  round  upon  his  family,  especially 
at  his  youngest  son,  and  then  again  turned  and  stared 
intently  at  Grishka. 

"  And  how  old  is  he  ?"  he  asked  after  a  short  silence. 

"  He  was  seven  last  winter  Michaelmas,"  Uncle 
Akim  hastened  to  reply. 

"  That  means  that  haTis  the  same  age  as  my  little 
Vania  ?  " 

"  Yes,  they  are  the  same  age,  Glyeb  Savinitsh," 
replied  Akim  in  such  a  pitiful  voice  that  you  might 
have  thought  it  were  a  question  of  their  daily  bread 
for  both  boys. 

"  Well,  why  not  ?  "  said  the  fisherman  after  a  time. 
"  I  dare  say  I  could  take  in  the  boy." 

"  How  shall  we  ever  be  able  to  thank  you,  to  pray 
to  God  for  you  !  "  joyfully  exclaimed  Akim,  quickly 
forcing  Grishka  to  bend  his  head  and  himself  bowing 
low  at  the  same  time.  "  You  are  our  benefactor,  our 
father  !  And  as  for  myself,  Glyeb  Savinitsh,  I  must 
say,  I  shall  work  myself  to  death.  Whatever  you  order 
me  to  do,  wherever  you  send  me " 

The  unexpected  powerful  laugh  of  Glyeb  interrupted 
Akim's  flow  of  words. 

"  Eh — eh  ?  Okh,  little  relation  !  And  so  you  too, 
little  relation,  have  come  to  me  as  a  workman  !     Oh, 
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oh  !  Let  me  get  my  breath  !  Oh  no,  my  brother, 
thank  you  !  " 

"  I  have  made  a  vow  ..."  began  Akim. 

"  Really  ?  " 

"  Before  God  !  " 

Again  the  fisherman  burst  out  laughing. 

"  No,  my  dear  relation,  thank  you  kindly.  We 
know  those  vows.  Thank  God  it  is  not  the  first  time 
that  we  hear  about  them.  Okh  !  Uncle  Akim,  you  are  a 
simpleton.  Well,  I  did  not  guess  why  you  had  come 
to  visit  us  ;  now  I  know.  You  came  to  hire  yourself 
out  as  a  labourer.  Well,  by  heaven,  you  are  a  good  one 
for  a  joke  !    You  are  a  droll  one  indeed." 

Uncle  Akim,  who  had  been  sitting  quietly  listen- 
ing, now  suddenly  began  to  beat  himself  over  the 
head  so  desperately  that  Vassili  was  obliged  to  seize 
his  hands. 

"Oh,  how  stupid  I  am  !  "  lamented  Akim.  "Accursed 
fool  that  I  am  !  What  have  I  done,  what  have  I  done  ? 
I  deserve  to  be  beaten,  dog  that  I  am,  to  be  properly 
cudgelled,  good-for-nothing  that  I  am.  Batyoushka, 
Glyeb  Savinitsh,"  quickly  added  Akim,  suddenly 
stretching  out  his  hand  towards  Grishka,  "  what  shaU 
I  do  ?  how — how  can  I  remain  without  him,  bat- 
youshka ?  " 

"  That  is  your  business,  do  as  you  like,"  rejoined 
the  fisherman  drily.  "  We  have  seen  such  things 
before  now.  In  your  youth  you  spun  your  yarn 
with  knots,  and  now  you  come  and  say,  please  dis- 
entangle it,  my  benefactors  !  I  have  told  you  once 
for  aU  that  I'll  take  the  boy,  but  as  for  yourself — you 
are  no  use." 

Akim  dropped  his  head  and  let  his  arms  fall  like 
a  man  who  has  just  heard  his  death  sentence  read  out 
to  him.  He  remained  thus  motionless  for  a  few 
moments,  then  glancing  at  Grishka,  he  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands  and  commenced  to  cry  bitterly. 
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The  fisherman  looked  with  astonishment  at  his 
relation,  then  at  the  boy,  then  at  his  own  sons,  but 
seeing  that  all  had  lowered  their  heads,  he  made  an 
impatient  movement  and  tm-ned  his  attention  to  the 
cabbage  soup.  His  wife,  who  was  standing  near  the 
oven,  was  wiping  her  eyes  with  her  sleeve,  the 
silence  for  a  few  moments  only  interrupted  by  the 
noise  that  Glyeb  made  with  his  spoon. 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Peter,"  Glyeb  suddenly  began, 
with  the  evident  intention  of  putting  a  stop  to  the 
previous  conversation.  "  Spring  is  approaching  ;  it  is 
time  to  think  about  the  boats.  I  looked  them  over, 
and  there  is  a  lot  of  work  to  be  done  to  them.  You 
wUl  have  to  tar  the  small  boats  and  caulk  the  big 
one.  I  fancy  the  spring  will  be  early  this  year  ;  at 
the  end  of  another  week  or  two  the  river  wUl  begin 
to  play  the  fool.  I  see  that  it  is  already  over  the 
bank.  Then  there  will  be  no  time  to  think  of  the 
boats,"  he  added,  gradually  falling  back  into  his 
jocular  frame  of  mind,  "  then  we  shall  only  have  to 
throw  the  nets  and  gather  in  the  fish.  And  as  for  the 
fish,  if  the  God  Almighty  will  only  make  it  fruitful, 
there  will  be  no  lack  of  it ;  to  judge  by  the  signs,  there 
will  be  a  good  catch  this  year." 

Peter,  who  had  been  persistently  silent  all  during  din- 
ner, passed  his  hand  over  his  hair  and  raised  his  head. 

"  Yes,  father,  you  declared  the  same  thing  last 
year  too,"  he  said  abruptly.  *'  Last  year  too,  the 
spring  set  in  early,  and  according  to  you,  the  catch 
should  be  a  good  one,  but  I  remember  that  we  have 
caught  very  little." 

"  What  more  do  you  want  ?  To  bring  it  in  waggon 
loads  ?  "  said  his  father  quietly,  to  the  great  surprise  of 
all  present,  who  knew  full  well  that  Glyeb  did  not 
brook  contradiction,  especially  from  his  sons.  "  Thank 
God.  We  ought  to  be  thankful  even  for  that." 
Glyeb  had  apparently  forgotten  that  he  himself  had 
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complained  the  entire  year  round  at  their  bad  catch. 
"  I  do  not  yet  see  any  want  ;  we  manage  to  make  both 
ends  meet,  and  as  for  the  future,  we  are  only  short- 
sighted mortals  and  unable  to  guess.  The  principal 
thing  is  to  observe  order  in  every  line  of  business — that 
is  all.  A  house  is  a  pit,  you  must  stand  straight  in 
it — ^that  is  where  our  strength  lies.  Look  at  him, 
he  wants  to  catch  his  fish  in  waggons  !  You  are  a 
clever  fellow  !  If  you  were  to  catch  the  fish  in  waggons 
in  our  district,  they  would  make  us  pay,  for  renting 
the  bank,  one  and  two  thousand  roubles  a  year.  The 
authorities  know  how  to  make  up  their  accounts. 
As  it  is,  we  only  pay  about  one  hundred  roubles  for 
this  district  :  the  pay  is  in  proportion  to  the  catch. 
What  did  you  think,  eh  ?  " 

"  I  don't  deny  that." 

"  Of  course,  that  is  the  point.  Then  what  are  you 
talking  about  ?  You  are  swimming  in  shallow  water. 
Let  your  beard  grow  a  little  longer,  then  you  will  be 
able  to  talk,"  added  Glyeb  glancing  around  in  a  satisfied 
manner  at  the  other  members  of  the  family,  including 
Akim  who  was  sitting  in  mournful  silence,  his  head 
hanging  and  his  eyes  blinking. 

"  It  was  not  about  that  at  aU  that  I  started  the 
conversation,"  said  Peter.  "  What  I  was  trying  to 
say  is,  that  considering  our  large  family,  we  ought 
to  be  earning  more.  There  are  too  many  hands — 
I,  you,  brother  Vassili — ^too  many  hands  for  the 
work  there  is  to  do,  that  is  what  I  mean." 

"Eh,  little  Peter,  I  see  clearly  enough  what  you 
are  anxious  to  catch  with  your  boathook.  You  are 
smart,  no  doubt  about  that ;  one  might  even  think 
that  you  could  teach  a  pike  to  dive.  The  only  pity 
is  that  your  speeches  are  shallow  ;  one  may  reach  their 
bottom  with  the  finger." 

"  Then  reach  it,  please.  I  am  telling  you  the  truth, 
that  is  what  I  am  doing." 
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"  Indeed  ?  Well,  I'll  tell  you  your  truth  for  what 
it  is  worth.  Your  legs  are  itching  ;  they  want  to  run, 
and  it  is  a  pity  that  they  are  not  allowed  to.  And 
whither  does  it  so  draw  you,  eh  ?  " 

"  Whither  ?  " 

"  Oh,  what  a  crafty,  cunning  fellow  you  are  ! 
Whither  ?  Whither  ?  Don't  I  know  ?  Of  course,  into 
the  fishing  village."  His  merriment  had  again  returned 
to  Glyeb  ;  his  face  again  shone  ;  he  glanced  sharply 
at  his  son  and  burst  out  laughing. 

"  Well,  and  suppose  it  were  so,  suppose  I  do  want 
to  go  to  a  fishing  village  ?  I  would  not  go  for  nothing," 
said  Peter  abruptly. 

"  Did  they  offer  you  much?  "  asked  the  father  smiling. 

"  I  told  you  once,"  impatiently  replied  the  son, 
turning  away  his  head. 

"  Of  course  you  told  me.  You  see,  brother  Akim, 
what  sort  of  a  son  I  have  brought  up.  Oh,  stop  your 
snivelling  and  listen  to  our  conversation.  Listen, 
he  has  been  offered  one  hundred  and  fifty  roubles  a 
year — and  you  are  weeping  and  complaining,  saying 
that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  good  people  in  the  world. 
No  good  people,  indeed.  I  tell  you  what,  one  thing 
I  do  know,"  added  Glyeb  with  a  smile,  looking  side- 
ways at  Peter,  "  if  you  offer  him  a  glass,  he  won't 
refuse,  not  he.  Otherwise  he  is  a  good  chap,  willing 
and  all  that.  Eh,  old  woman,  let  us  have  a  change  ; 
put  down  the  gruel.  Let  me  have  a  look  at  it.  And 
so,  little  Peter,  you  want  to  go  to  the  fishing  villages, 
eh  ?  "  said  the  father  banteringly. 

"  Leave  me  alone,  father,  I  am  not  joking,"  said 
Peter,  shaking  his  hair  back  and  squarely  meeting 
his  father's  gaze.  "  I  am  talking  sense.  It  would 
be  better  for  you  to  let  me  go  and  earn  some  money. 
You  know  it  yourself,  only  you  are  so  obstinate." 

The  old  fisherman  drew  his  brows  together,  but 
after  a  second,  his  face  cleared  up  again. 
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"  Well,  let  it  be  as  you  wish,"  he  said,  enjoying, 
or  so  it  seemed,  his  son's  arguments.  "  All  right.  Well 
then,  you  go,  and  who  will  remain  at  home  ? 

"  Who  ?  You,  brother  Vassili — and  you  can  also 
hire  a  labourer,  it  would  be  cheaper." 

*'  And  the  labourer  you  will,  of  course,  pay  for  out 
of  your  pocket." 

"  I  shall  be  earning  a  hundred  and  fifty  roubles  a 
year ;  you  can  get  a  workman  for  half  that  sum,  and 
even  less." 

Glyeb  passed  his  hand  over  his  high  forehead  and 
became  very  attentive.  More  than  once  he  had 
thought  about  allowing  his  son  to  go  and  earn  some 
money  whilst  he  himself  would  hire  a  labourer.  The 
advantage  was  self-evident,  but  the  turbulent  and 
rough  manner  of  the  boy  Peter  had  been  the  obstacle 
preventing  the  old  man  from  putting  his  thought  into 
practice.  The  father  was  afraid  that  he  would  not  see 
one  copeck  of  the  money  earned  by  the  son.  Three 
days  before,  however,  Glyeb  had  decided  to  let 
Peter  go,  but  he  still  wavered,  chiefly  out  of  sheer 
obstinacy. 

"  All  right,"  he  said,  "  a  workman  would,  of  course, 
be  cheaper  if  you  bring  your  earnings  into  the  house. 
But  where  are  we  to  find  a  workman  willing  to  take 
such  small  wages  ?  " 

"  Well,  here  is  Uncle  Akim.  He  says  himself  that 
he  is  willing  to  work  for  his  keep.  Why  don't  you 
want  him  ?    He  is  not  old." 

Uncle  Akim  was  startled.  "  What  old  !  "  he  ex- 
claimed as  he  straightened  himself. 

"  That  will  do,  relation,  don't  talk  rubbish.  You 
are  not  old,  I  admit,  but  it  is  useless  to  talk  about  it. 
Why  didn't  anyone  keep  you,  eh  ?  " 

"  Okh,  Glyeb  Savinitsh,  batyoushka,  I  should  have 
lived  very  happily,"  said  Akim  with  considerable 
animation — one  would  hardly  have  credited  him  with 
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the  capacity  for  so  much — "  I  should  have  lived 
happily,  I  told  you  so,  only  now  folks  disdain  old 
men." 

"  Oh,  don't  lie,"  Glyeb  interrupted  him  ;  "  a  decent 
workman  can  everywhere  find  a  beaten  track." 

*'  Just  the  reverse,  Glyeb  Savinitsh,"  quickly 
replied  Akim.  "  No,  they  say,  when  I  apply  for  work. 
*  No  ;  you  see,  you  cannot  ill-treat  nor  even  contradict 
an  old  man,  it  is  a  sin,  whilst  with  a  young  man  it 
does  not  matter,  even  if  you  give  him  a  cufE  on  the 
ear.'  There  are  a  lot  of  young  people  nowadays, 
Glyeb  Savinitsh,  that  is  the  trouble.  Am  I  then  so 
fond  of  idling  on  the  stove  ?  Whether  it  is  a  question  of 
mowing  or  ploughing,  I  shall  never  stand  idly  behind." 

"  If  one  listened  to  you,  one  would  think  that  you 
were  already  at  work  in  your  cradle  !  Stop  your 
bragging.  Don't  I  know  you  ?  You  promise  a  great 
deal,  but  you  keep  very  little  of  it.  And  it  all  comes, 
as  you  have  admitted  yourself,  because  you  were  not 
beaten  and  whipped  into  shape  when  you  were  young. 
Okh,  had  you  been  properly  brought  up  you  might 
have  been  made  a  man.  Now,  stop  your  bragging. 
How  can  you  take  care  of  the  affairs  of  other  people 
if  you  could  not  manage  your  own  ?  Your  father 
did  not,  I  think,  treat  you  so  badly  ;  he  left  you  some 
property — and  where  is  it  all  ?  What  has  remained 
of  it  all  ?  Neither  roof  nor  refuge,  neither  a  little 
animal,  an  image  to  pray  before,  nor  a  piece  of  bread  ! 
Here  you  are  strolling  about  the  world,  stumbling 
rover  that  you  are,  knocking  at  strange  gates — ^that 
is  what  you  have  come  to.  How  could  you  be  of  any 
use  ?  " 

"  Batyoushka,  Glyeb  Savinitsh  !  "  exclaimed  Uncle 
Akim,  rising  from  his  bench.  "  You  only  listen  to 
me  ;  listen  to  what  I  will  tell  you.  Do  you  believe  in 
God  ?  Here,  before  the  holy  ikon,  I  give  you  my 
solemn  promise,"  he  said,   quickly  turning  towards 
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the  red  corner  and  crossing  himseK.  "  May  the  Lord 
punish  me,  may  He  send  every  illness  upon  me,  may 
my  legs  and  arms  rot  away  if  I  ever  disobey  you.  I 
shall  do  whatever  you  tell  me  to  ;  I  shall  go  wherever 
you  send  me  ;  you  will  never  hear  a  contradiction  from 
me.  Be  a  father  unto  me,  let  me  pray  to  God  for 
you  eternally." 

In  reply  to  all  this,  the  old  fisherman  only  made  a 
deprecatory  gesture  with  his  hand  and  got  up  from 
his  seat. 

"  Well,  children,"  he  said  unexpectedly,  turning 
to  his  sons  who  had  followed  his  example  and  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross  before  the  holy  image,  "it  is 
time  for  work.  Bring  your  hatchets  and  the  tow  and 
come  to  the  river  bank." 

Without  a  word,  Peter  and  his  brother  obeyed  ; 
they  took  their  hatchets  and  went.  The  old  fisherman 
followed  them  with  his  eyes. 

"  Well,  and  what  about  you,  relation  ?  Will  you 
come  along  with  us  ?  "  said  Glyeb  with  some  con- 
straint, turning  to  Akim,  who  stiU  stood  with  uplifted 
arm  and  open  mouth.  "  You  may  just  as  well,  for 
you  could  not  now  reach  Sosnovka  before  nightfall, 
and  will  have  to  pass  the  night  with  us.  There  is 
plenty  of  time  untU  even  ;  well,  take  a  hatchet,  I 
think  you  will  find  one  yonder  on  the  bench," 

Akim  threw  himself  into  his  search  for  the  hatchet, 
and  not  finding  it  at  once,  ran  all  over  the  hut  like 
a  madman.  The  fisherman's  wife  took  an  active 
interest  in  Akim's  endeavours  to  find  the  hatchet, 
and  was  no  less  anxious  than  he  in  her  search  for  it. 

During  this  little  scene,  Glyeb  Savinitsh  stood  at 
the  door  of  the  hut  intently  watching  his  wife  and 
Uncle  Akim  in  their  search.  At  last  he  shook  his 
head  expressively,  smiled,  and  left  the  izba. 


CHAPTER  V 

GLYEB   SAVINITSH 

The  old  fisherman,  like  all  the  lower  working  classes, 
was  an  early  riser.  In  spring  and  summer  he  rose 
with  the  larks,  in  autumn  and  winter  with  the  sun. 
On  the  morning  following  the  conversation  described 
in  the  previous  chapter,  he  got  up  earlier  than  usual. 
It  was  the  first  night  he  had  passed  in  the  open  air. 

Our  moujiks  begin  to  sleep  out  of  doors  soon  after 
Lady  Day.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  mornings 
are  then  even  colder  than  they  are  in  winter,  the  family 
leave  the  hut  and  sleep  in  the  vestibule  or  in  the  pantry, 
and  even  infants  in  arms — unwillingly  of  course — 
follow  their  elders.  Only  the  old  folks  and  the  ailing 
remain  on  the  stove.  This  removal  to  the  country 
residence  is,  as  you  see,  a  very  early  one.  All,  young 
and  old,  curl  up  with  the  cold,  under  their  torn  coats, 
with  their  teeth  chattering,  but  what  can  you  do  ?  It 
is  the  traditional  custom. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  imagine  how  the  cold 
could  possibly  awaken  such  a  man  as  Glyeb  Savinitsh. 
Heat,  perhaps,  heat  is  another  matter  ;  heat,  as  he 
himself  admitted,  affected  him,  but  cold  could  not 
produce  the  slightest  effect  upon  Glyeb  ;  at  first  it 
might  pinch  a  little,  but  that  did  not  much  matter. 

Cold  only  made  a  man  stronger,  the  old  fisherman 
always  said.  And  how  indeed  could  cold  have  any 
effect  upon  a  man  who  aU  through  the  autumn,  when 
the  Oka  was  beginning  to  be  covered  with  a  thin  sheet 
of  ice,  passed  several  hours  of  each  day  up  to  his  waist 
in  the  water  ? 
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This  morning  the  face  and  costume  of  the  old  fisher- 
man confirmed  his  words.  In  spite  of  the  frost  he  was 
in  his  shirt-sleeves,  and  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  detect  any  signs  of  fatigue  in  his  appearance  or 
manner,  or  any  indication  of  discontent  or  grumbling 
that  he  had  not  had  sufficient  sleep.  It  was  evident 
that  he  had  wakened  in  a  very  pleasant  and  happy 
mood.  As  soon  as  he  had  risen  from  the  sledge  stand- 
ing under  the  pent-house,  which  served  him  as  couch, 
his  first  thought  was  to  look  up  at  the  sky. 

Dawn  was  just  breaking  and  slightly  reddening  the 
heavens  ;  the  dark  pent-houses,  surrounding  Glyeb 
on  all  sides,  enabled  him  to  distinguish  the  crescent 
of  moon  descending  towards  the  west,  and  the  last 
few  stars,  disappearing  one  after  the  other,  as  if  blown 
away  by  the  almost  imperceptible  breeze  which 
heralded  the  day.  The  morning  began  solemnly  and 
quietly,  and  everything  seemed  to  predict  as  sunny 
and  beautiful  a  day  as  the  preceding  one  had  been. 
Glyeb  stood  still  for  a  few  moments,  evidently  very 
satisfied  with  his  observations,  and  then  went  towards 
the  little  perron  looking  out  into  the  yard.  Here, 
under  a  small  straw  canopy,  held  up  by  two  small 
crossed  pillars,  hung  an  old  earthen  jar ;  here  also, 
on  a  jamb,  hung  a  towel  which  the  frost  had  turned 
into  a  stiff  sheet,  useless  for  anything.  With  his 
finger,  Glyeb  broke  the  ice  sheet  covering  the  water 
in  the  jar,  poured  some  of  it  out  upon  his  palm, 
sprinkled  it  upon  his  face,  crumpled  up  a  corner  of  the 
towel,  and  bending  low,  started  rubbing  his  already 
red  cheeks  and  nose.  This  ceremony  finished,  evidently 
for  no  definite  purpose,  or,  perhaps,  merely  to  comply 
with  an  old  custom,  the  fisherman  turned  to  the  east 
and  began  his  prayers. 

His  face,  which  but  a  moment  ago  had  been  so 
cheerful,  now  became  severe  and  sternly  thoughtful. 
In  the  meantime,  day  had  wholly  come.     The  pale 
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streaks  of  light  in  the  east  had  turned  purple  and 
embraced  the  entire  horizon  ;  the  redness  of  the  sky 
increased.  In  the  distance,  still  a  little  dim  but 
gradually  clearing,  the  woods  and  villages  could  be 
seen,  here  and  there  covered  with  undulating  misty 
streaks.  At  last  the  fisherman's  own  courtyard '^ was 
free  from  any  dark  corners.  The  red  light  streaming 
through  the  crevices  of  the  wattled  hedge  picked  out 
boathooks,  tubs,  old  wicker  creels  and  other  domestic 
objects  in  the  various  corners.  Yet  it  was  still  very 
early.  The  silence  was  unbroken  by  any  of  those 
sounds  which  usually  herald  and  accompany  the 
rising  of  the  sun  ;  the  hens  and  the  pigeons  had  not 
yet  thought  of  lifting  their  little  heads,  they  were 
still  snugly  perched  on  the  edge  of  an  old  boat  placed 
on  one  of  the  upper  cross  rafters  of  the  pent -house, 
with  their  heads  comfortably  hidden  beneath  their 
warm  feathery  wings,  and  were  sleeping  soundly. 
Everjiihing  was  asleep  in  the  fisherman's  domain — 
only  the  master  was  awake. 

His  prayers  finished,  he  at  once  set  about  his  work. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  little  to  be  done  for, 
wherever  the  eye  looked,  there  perfect  order  reigned, 
and  everything  was  in  its  proper  place.  But  a  good 
master  is  never  satisfied.  Observe  in  the  villages,  for 
instance,  those  busy,  anxious  masters  who  are  known 
as  "  worrying  old  men !  "  The  whole  day,  from 
morning  till  even,  they  are  busy  in  their  yards.  Their 
possessions  do  not  seem  to  be  very  vast,  neither  is 
their  property,  Grod  knows.  All  they  possess  is  perhaps 
one  pent-house,  a  pantry,  a  plough,  a  cart,  a  pair  of 
mares,  a  cow  and  three  sheep,  so  there  seems  little  to 
worry  about.  Yet  every  day  the  old  man  wanders 
about  his  yard,  mending,  hammering,  and  generally 
busying  himself,  his  bands  never  idle  for  a  moment. 
So  it  was  with  our  old  fisherman,  the  only  difference 
being  that  his  face  expressed  satisfaction  and  joy. 
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qualities  not  always  found  in  the  other  masters.  We 
must,  however,  add  that  Glyeb  Savinitsh  had  much 
to  be  satisfied  about  this  morning.  The  whole  of  last 
evening  and  even  part  of  the  night  he  had  spent 
thinking  about  the  conversation  with  A  kirn  and  Peter* 
Yet,  to  tell  the  truth,  Glyeb  had  thought  very  little 
about  his  son  Peter  ;  he  had  already  decided  to  send 
the  latter  to  the  fishing  vUlage,  and  it  was  only  his 
sheer  obstinacy  that  made  him  delay  giving  his  consent 
openly.  The  fisherman's  thoughts  had  been  occupied 
with  Uncle  Akim  and  his  boy,  and  the  more  he  thought 
about  them,  the  more  satisfied  he  had  become.  As 
was  his  habit,  he  had  not  said  so  to  the  others,  but 
he  had  at  once  seen  how  advantageous  it  would  be 
for  him  to  receive  the  two  into  his  house.  It  was  not 
uselessly  that  he  had  tried  Uncle  Akim  so  much  the 
evening  before,  making  him  do  all  sorts  of  work  ; 
indeed  it  was  just  to  try  him  in  that  way  that  he  had 
made  him  stay  the  night.  However  bad  a  labourer 
Akim  might  be,  he  could  always  carry  the  drag-net, 
plait  nets,  and  ply  the  oars.  Think  as  one  might,  to 
pay  him  for  such  work  nothing  but  his  keep  was 
distinctly  an  advantageous  matter.  The  fisherman 
would  see  to  it  that  Akim  did  not  sit  idly  around. 

Glyeb  Savinitsh,  like  all  other  people  who,  by  dint 
of  incessant  toil  all  their  lives,  have  attained  a  little 
competency,  was  selfish  for  his  own.  For  instance, 
he  was  very  reluctant  to  give  even  a  slice  of  bread 
away.  Long  experience  had  taught  him  the  difficulty 
of  getting  bread  to  eat,  and  therefore  his  constant, 
honest  labour,  his  firm  attachment  to  his  own  family, 
his  own  kith  and  kin,  had  involuntarily  developed  in 
him  that  rough  egotism  which  we  often  find  among 
our  moujiks  with  families.  The  fisherman  also  thought 
much  of  the  boy  brought  by  his  wife's  relation.  How- 
ever big  the  family  of  a  working  man  may  be,  one  or 
more  never  makes  any  difference.     A  daughter  only 
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means  another  slice,  extra  teeth  to  eat  their  bread, 
and  when  she  grows  up,  it  only  means  saying  good- 
bye to  her,  marrying  her  off,  and  finding  her  a  dowry. 
But  a  boy  is  a  different  matter.  He  is  another  pillar, 
a  prop  and  hope  of  the  house,  and  always  useful.  One 
frequently  meets  with  an  adopted  child  in  the  houses 
of  the  well-to-do  peasants  with  large  families.  Many 
sagacious  moujiks  even  pay  money  to  a  poorer  neigh- 
bour blessed  with  a  large  family,  to  induce  the  latter 
to  give  his  little  son  to  them  to  educate  and  bring  up  ; 
they  to  do  their  duty  towards  him,  and  to  fulfil  all 
necessary  obligations.  There  have  been  cases  where 
the  moujik  has  adopted  a  strange  boy,  later  married 
him  to  his  daughter,  and  left  him  his  house  and  aU  his 
property.  However,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  fate 
of  tlie  stranger  boy  is  not  such  a  pleasant  one.  He  is  a 
stranger  after  all.  He  grows  up  without  the  love  and 
affection  of  anyone — dear  to  no  one's  heart,  with  no 
kindly  word,  no  loving  caress  to  gladden  his  child- 
hood. From  early  boyhood  he  grows  accustomed  to 
rough  speech,  to  injustice  and  untruth.  As  years 
pass,  the  fate  of  the  poor,  bitterly  lonely  little  orphan 
is  not  ameliorated  ;  he  continues  to  drag  his  heavy, 
often  really  unbearable  cross,  and  finishes  by  becoming 
a  soldier  in  place  of  his  master's  son,  or  by  ending  his 
days  as  a  landless  peasant  without  roof  or  crust. 

Such  a  fate  did  not,  of  course,  await  Grishka  in  the 
fisherman's  house.  Glyeb's  wife  was  a  good.  God- 
fearing woman.  Besides,  the  laddie  was  almost  a 
relative  of  hers,  a  circumstance  which  always  exer- 
cises a  certain  influence  upon  the  relations  of  people 
living  together  in  the  same  hut.  Glyeb  himself  was 
certainly  not  a  bad  man.  He  was  only  a  little  obstinate, 
disliked  self-indulgence,  and  loved  order  and  sense  in 
every  department  of  life.  In  short,  although  many 
ideas  crowded  his  brain  with  regard  to  Grishka,  yet 
the  lad's  fate  did  not  promise  to  be  a  hard  one. 
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Glyeb  did  not  notice  how  the  morning  had  fully 
come,  how  the  hens  and  pigeons  woke  up,  and  how 
gradually  everything  around  him  became  alive,  but 
at  the  first  sound  which  came  from  the  vestibule,  he 
raised  his  head  and  looked  around  quickly.  His  wife 
appeared  on  the  little  perron  with  a  yoke  and  a  pair 
of  water  paUs.  Smiling  into  his  beard  with  great  self- 
satisfaction,  he  went  to  meet  her. 

"  Why  did  you  get  up  so  early  ?  What  are  you  up 
to  ?  "  he  said  in  his  usual  jocular  manner. 

"  You  see,  I  am  going  to  fetch  some  water,"  replied 
Anna,  somewhat  unwillingly,  descending  the  shaky 
steps  of  the  perron.  We  must  add  that  Aunt  Anna 
this  morning  was  in  a  rather  unpleasant  frame  of 
mind.  The  reception  her  relation  had  met  with  at 
the  hands  of  Glyeb,  and  especially  the  latter's  ex- 
planatory conversation  with  Akim,  had  shattered  her 
last  hopes  of  getting  her  relative  settled.  All  this 
had  irritated  her  very  much  against  her  husband, 
therefore  Glyeb 's  jocular  manner  greatly  annoyed  her, 
and  at  that  moment  she  felt  quite  ready  to  teach  her 
life's  companion  a  lesson  with  her  pails.  Of  course, 
though,  nothing  of  the  kind  happened  ;  she  limited 
herself  to  lowering  her  eyes  and  looking  as  grumbling 
and  angry  as  she  could.  Weak,  we  admit,  but  they 
were  the  only  signs  of  discontent  which  Anna  could 
allow  herself  to  show  when  Glyeb  was  present.  The 
trouble  was,  that  never  in  all  the  course  of  her  twenty- 
eight  years  of  married  life  had  she  been  able  to  conquer 
her  timidity  and  fear  of  her  husband.  This  feeling  was 
shared  by  the  other  members  of  the  family.  No  wonder ; 
Glyeb  was  a  man  of  inflexible  will,  hard  as  flint  and, 
in  addition,  hot-brained  and  passionate.  His  wife  or 
his  children — there  was  no  diflference  in  his  eyes  ;  he 
kept  them  all  in  a  state  of  subjection.  During  all 
those  twenty-eight  years  he  had  either  made  jokes 
at  his  wife  and  sons  or  they  had  all  shared  his  blame 
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alike  when  his  temper  was  bad.  On  those  occasions 
they  were  all  anxious  to  run  away  and  hide  wherever 
they  could,  so  as  to  avoid  meeting  him.  No  one  dared 
to  express  an  opinion  on  family  or  domestic  affairs. 
His  wife  dared  not  buy  a  jar  without  his  knowledge  ; 
the  twenty-year-old  sons  never  ventured  to  leave  the 
house  to  go  even  a  verst  without  first  asking  their 
father's  permission.  And  what  is  really  remarkable 
in  all  this  is  the  fact,  that  the  old  fisherman  very  rarely 
made  a  row  in  the  house,  and  even  more  rarely  raised 
his  hand  against  any  of  them  ;  for  the  most  part,  he  was 
cheerful  and  good-naturedly  laughed  and  made  jokes. 

Having  told  her  husband  that  she  was  going  to 
fetch  water,  Anna  proceeded  to  pass  him,  but  Glyeb 
stopped  her. 

*'  I  see  that  you  are  going  to  fetch  water,"  he  said 
smUingly.  "  Well,  and  the  daughter-in-law,  eh  ? 
Ljdng  in  bed,  idling — no,  no,  groaning  ;  well,  it  is  a 
pity  to  disturb  her,  the  dear.  Well,  it  may  be  a  pity, 
but  she  will  have  to  draw  her  water  herself.  Put  down 
your  paUs  and  come  with  me.  I  want  to  talk  to  you," 
and  the  fisherman  walked  to  the  back  gates  leading 
to  the  orchard.  The  old  woman  put  her  pails  down 
and  followed  him,  not  without  some  confusion. 

"  Now,  this  is  the  matter,"  he  said  when  they  were 
both  in  the  lane  outside  the  closed  gates.  "  What  do 
you  say,  shall  we  allow  Peter  to  go  to  the  fishing 
village  ?  " 

"  Do  as  you  please,"  said  the  wife  with  surprise 
depicted  large  upon  her  face.  It  was  the  first  time 
in  their  life  together  that  Glyeb  had  asked  her  for 
her  advice,  but  this  fact  only  increased  the  old  woman's 
anger,  for  she  fully  realized  that  this  was  being  done 
for  some  deliberate  purpose,  and  that  some  clever 
device  was  at  the  back  of  it. 

"  There  is  no  reason  why  I  should  allow  him  to  go," 
said  Glyeb,  looking  inquisitively  at  his  wife,  who  stood 
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with  lowered  head  staring  at  the  ground.  "  No  ad- 
vantage can  be  derived  from  it ;  he  will  only  get  into 
mischief.  Well,  why  don't  you  say  something  ? 
Speak  up." 

"  What  can  I  say  ?  "  replied  Anna,  knowing  full 
well  that  whatever  she  said  her  husband  would  act 
as  he  thought  best. 

"  Perhaps  he  has  spoken  to  you  about  it.  *  Go  and 
ask  father,'  or  something  to  that  effect  ?  " 

"  He  has  not  said  a  word  !  " 

Glyeb  looked  doubtfully  at  the  old  woman.  "  In 
my  opinion,"  he  continued,  pronouncing  every  word 
with  emphasis,  "  he  would  do  much  better  by  staying 
at  home,  eh  ?  "  Glyeb  knew  that  mother  and  children 
had  no  secrets  from  each  other,  and  in  trjdng  to  find 
out  his  wife's  opinion — an  opinion  which  he  did  not 
require — he  had  hoped  to  learn  the  intentions  of 
Peter.  When  he  saw  that  he  had  failed,  he  at  once 
changed  the  subject. 

"  Did  you  see  Akim  ?  "  he  asked  unexpectedly. 

"  No,  I  did  not  see  him." 

"  He  must  be  still  asleep.  Well,  let  him,  let  him 
idle  a  little ;  when  he  gets  up,  you  feed  him." 

The  old  woman  raised  her  head,  but  her  face, 
which  for  a  moment  had  looked  a  little  animated, 
resumed  its  expression  of  discontent  when  her  husband 
added  : 

"  And  after  that,  let  him  go  his  way.  Fancy  his 
taking  it  into  his  head  that  I  should  accept  him  as  a 
workman." 

"  I  don't  see  why  you  don't  like  him,"  muttered  the 
old  woman,  apparently  giving  her  entire  attention  to 
the  chips  lying  about  near  the  hedge. 

"  He  is  a  wastrel !  "  continued  Glyeb,  watching  his 
wife  sharply. 

"  What  do  you  take  me  for,  a  fool  or  what  ?  " 
impatiently  asked  his  wife.     "  Last  night  you  said 
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yourself  that  you  did  not  expect  to  find  much  use  in 
him.  Yesterday  he  was  all  right,  and  now  he  is  no 
use  at  all !  Why  are  you  fooling  me  so  ?  What 
have  I  done  ?  "  she  concluded,  entirely  losing  her 
patience. 

Glyeb  continued  to  watch  her  steadily,  and  quietly 
smiled  into  his  beard. 

"  And  so,  in  your  opinion,  we  should  take  him, 
eh  ?  "  he  said. 

Aunt  Anna  stopped  short. 

"  Well,  he  isn't  such  a  bad  fellow,"  she  replied  in  a 
softer  tone.    "  He  is  neither  a  smoker  nor  a  drunkard." 

"  The  real  reason  why  we  cannot  refuse  him  is 
because  he  is  a  relation  of  ours,"  observed  her  husband, 
blinking  his  eyes  cunningly. 

'*  Of  course,  he  isn't  a  stranger,"  quickly  added  the 
old  woman. 

'*  That's  it.  I  am  thinking  about  it  myself.  It  isn't 
a  distant  relationship  either.  When  my  grandmother's 
hatband  was  on  fire,  his  grandfather  came  and  warmed 
his  hands.  Okh,  you  are  a  good  one,"  he  added 
laughingly.  "  There  are  relations  no  end — plenty  of 
rabble,  and  if  we  took  them  all  into  the  house,  it 
would  be  really  jolly  and  lucrative." 

In  reply  to  this  Aunt  Anna  only  spat  out : 

"  Well  J  and  so  your  opinion  is  that  we  should  also 
take  the  boy  in,  eh  ?  "  Glyeb  continued  his  examina- 
tion. 

"  Well  indeed,  do  you  take  me  for  an  utter  fool  ?  " 
exclaimed  Anna.  "  Why  are  you  trying  to  be  so  clever, 
just  as  if  I  were  a  slip  of  a  child  ?  " 

"  Where  are  you  running  ?  Wait  a  moment,"  said 
the  fisherman,  catching  his  wife's  hand  as  she  made  a 
quick  movement  towards  the  gate.  "  Wait  a  moment. 
Well,  old  woman,  I  see,"  he  said,  "  I  see  that  you  are 
anxious,  very  anxious,  to  settle  somehow  your  rela- 
tion." 
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"  I  don't  want  anything  ;  I  don't  ask  for  anjrfching," 
she  snapped  as  she  tried  to  get  to  the  gate. 

"  Well,  that  will  do,"  said  the  husband  suddenly 
changing  his  tone.  "  I  was  only  having  a  joke,  and 
there  is  an  end  to  it.  Well,  let  it  be  so  ;  let  it  be  as 
you  wish  ;  let  them  both  stay  !  But  mind,  be  quiet 
about  it ;  don't  you  speak  a  word  of  it  until  it  is  time, 
do  you  hear  !  " 

The  old  woman  glanced  up  at  her  husband  and  at 
once  quieted  down  ;  it  was  very  evident  that  Glyeb's 
last  words  had  greatly  gladdened  her  heart. 

"  Mind,  not  a  word,  understand.  Listen,  but  don't 
talk  ;  if  I  find  it  out,  it  will  be  bad  for  everyone. 
Aha  !  "  he  added,  taking  a  few  steps  towards  the 
nearest  corner  of  the  hut,  over  which  the  first  rays 
of  the  sun  suddenly  shone,  "  here  is  the  sun  too  ! 
WeU,  why  are  they  idling  ?  Go  along  ;  wake  them 
all  up  !  I  shall  go  to  the  river  bank  in  the  meantime 
and  have  a  look  at  the  boats.  WeU,  what  are  you 
waiting  for  ?  "  asked  Glyeb  as  his  wife  did  not  move, 
but  only  fidgetted  from  one  foot  to  the  other. 

"  Why  are  you  trying  to  be  so  clever,  to  be  so 
smart  ?  "  she  muttered  half  grumblingly,  half  plea- 
santly. "  You  better  talk  sense,  well,  how  is  it 
really " 

Glyeb  opened  wide  his  astonished  eyes. 

"  Of  course,  you  had  better  talk  sense,"  continued 
his  wife  ;  '*  one  listens,  listens,  but  one  gathers  no  sense. 
You  only  know  how  to  make  fun  of  people.  Tell  me 
plainly,  have  you  decided  to  take  them  in  or  no  ?  " 

"  Akh  you  !  What  a  stupid  old  woman  you  are  ! 
What  more  do  you  want  ?  Didn't  I  say  that  I  am 
going  to  take  them  in,  and  so  it  will  be.  I  thought 
heaven  alone  knew  what  was  troubling  her  !  " 

This  time  Anna  did  not  insist  upon  a  repetition, 
but  opened  the  gates  and  hobbled  away  to  the  hut. 
In  the  vestibule  she  met  Akim  and  the  boy. 
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Hearing  footsteps,  Akim  hurriedly  contracted  his 
face  and  assumed  a  pitiful  aspect,  but  when  he  saw 
who  it  was  he  regained  his  courage,  nodded  his  head 
in  the  direction  of  the  door,  and  lifted  his  eyebrows 
enquiringly. 

In  reply  the  old  woman  only  blinked  her  eyes, 
threatened  with  her  finger,  and  looked  out  into  the 
yard.  Then  she  went  near  to  her  relation  and 
whispered  : 

"  You  will  stay,  little  Akim,  Akimoushka." 

"No,  matoushka  !  " 

"  Yes,  I  swear  to  God  that  it  is  true.  He  said  so 
himself ;  at  first  he  is  so  confusing  ;  you  can  find 
no  sense  in  his  words,  then  he  is  only  fooling  you,  but 
afterwards  he  said  himself  :  '  I  wiU  keep  him,'  says 
he.     '  Let  him  stay  here  '  !  " 

During  this  conversation  the  sharp  little  eyes  of 
Grishka  had  quickly  glanced  from  his  father  to  Aunt 
Anna,  but  with  her  last  words  unmistakable  fear 
showed  itself  in  every  line  of  his  roguish  little  face, 
and  he  grasped  Uncle  Akim  by  the  sleeve  and  with 
all  his  might  started  to  drag  the  old  man  away. 

"  Only  mind,  Akimoushka,"  continued  the  old 
woman,  "  mind,  don't  be  careless  in  your  work,  my 
dear  relation." 

*'  No,  matoushka,  no  !  Did  I  ever  lie  idly  on  the 
stove  ?  " 

"  That's  it,  my  dear,  that's  why  he  is  taking  you 
in,  says  he,  because  you  are  going  to  work.  You  know 
yourself  that  he  is  a  firm  man  and  never  draws  back 
from  what  he  says." 

'*  I  know,  matoushka,  I  know  weU.  Okh,  you  are  a 
dear  relation,  and  how  shall  we  pray  to  Grod  for  you  ! 
Okh,  what  is  the  matter,  Grishoutka,  why  are  you 
pulling  me  by  the  sleeve  ?  Oh,  what  a  naughty  boy 
you  are  !  Stop,  I  tell  you,"  concluded  Akim,  turning 
unexpectedly  to  the  boy. 
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"  Let  us  go,  let  us  go,  I  don't  want  to  stay  here," 
said  the  boy,  continuing  to  pull  Akim's  sleeve,  and 
showing  as  much  anger  now  as  fear. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  Oh,  you  careless  boy,  stop 
it." 

"  I  don't  want  to,  I  don't  want  to.  Let  us  go,  let  us 
go  away,"  shouted  Grishka,  grasping  the  old  man 
tightly  and  struggling  wildly. 

"  Hush,  hush !  "  said  Anna,  endeaYouring  to  quiet 
the  boy.  "  I'll  give  you  a  bun ;  come  into  the  hut  and 
I'll  give  you  a  little  bun.    Come,  my  little  falcon." 

Just  then  the  steps  of  Glyeb  Savinitsh  were  heard 
coming  near.  The  old  woman  instantly  flew  into  the 
hut. 

"  Oh,  relation  Akim  !  Morning  !  "  said  the  fisher- 
man as  he  appeared  in  the  vestibule.  "  What  are 
you  doing  here  ?  Why  is  he  shouting,  *  I  don't  want 
to,  I  don't  want  to  '  !  "  he  continued,  looking  at  the 
boy  who  had  become  as  if  stupefied,  with  a  face  as 
white  as  chalk. 

"  Oh,  batyoushka,  Glyeb  Savinitsh,  he  is  only  a 
little  stupid,"  muttered  Akim,  spreading  out  his 
hands. 

"  But  what  is  it  that  he  doesn't  want  to,  eh  ?  I 
heard  him  shouting,  '  I  don't  want  to,  I  don't  want 
to.'    What  is  it  that  he  don't  want  to,  eh  ?  " 

"  WeU,  he  doesn't  want  to  wash  his  face,"  said  Akim, 
growing  embarrassed ;  "  he  is  afraid  of  water,  it's  too 
cold,  he  says.    Wash  your  face,  I  said — and  then " 

"  Well,  relation,  go  and  draw  some  water,  there  in 
the  comer.  Let  me  have  some,  we'll  wash  him  if  it 
is  so,"  said  the  fisherman,  placing  Grishka  in  front  of 
him  and  bending  the  boy's  head.  "  Pour  out  some," 
he  concluded,  holding  out  his  palm  to  Akim. 

"  Brr "  muttered  Grishka,  shaking  his  head. 

"  Pour  out  some  more,"  repeated  Glyeb. 

Uncle  Akim,  his  face  all  pitifully  wrinkled,  obeyed. 
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"  Br — br — br batyoushki !  "  cried  Grishka. 

"  Never  mind,  you  lie  ;  it  is  not  so  cold.  Pour  out 
some  more." 

"  Br !  " 

"  Now,  much  good  may  it  do  you.  Now  go  and  wipe 
your  face,"  said  Glyeb,  letting  go  of  Grishka,  who 
promptly  threw  himself  into  the  corner,  pitifully 
whining  like  a  kitten.  "  I'll  show  you  !  '  I  don't 
want  to,  I  don't  want  to  !  '  Fancy,  he  is  not  yet  up 
to  one's  knees,  yet  he  already  shouts,  '  I  don't  want 
to  ! '  Now,  relation,  it  is  time,  I  think,  to  have  a  bite. 
Without  food,  one  feels  light,  but  after  a  bite  one  feels 
much  better.  Come  along,"  concluded  the  fisherman, 
opening  the  door  of  the  hut. 

During  the  meal  the  merriment  of  the  fisherman 
did  not  abate  for  one  moment.  Yet  all  the  same,  he 
did  not  even  allude  to  any  point  brought  up  in  his 
conversation  with  his  wife,  nor  did  he  by  word  or 
look  give  any  idea  as  to  his  intentions.  When  the 
meal  was  over,  after  Peter  and  Vassili  had  left  the 
hut  and  Aunt  Anna  had  taken  up  her  swing  bars 
and  gone  to  the  river,  Glyeb  turned  to  Akim. 

"  Tell  you  what,  little  relation,"  he  said  with  an  air 
of  simplicity,  "  you  stay  here,  if  you  care  to  another 
day,  that  is  if  you  are  in  no  hurry.  In  the  meantime, 
you  might  help  us  a  little.  Is  it  all  right  ?  Well, 
then,  take  up  your  hatchet  and  come  along  with  me," 

Akim  took  up  his  hatchet,  approached  the  door  and 
smartly  puUed  his  cap  over  his  head.  Glyeb  glanced 
at  him  smilingly,  and  then  turned  to  Grishka  and 
Vania  who  were  sitting  in  different  corners  and, 
raising  his  finger  threateningly,  said  : 

"  Mind,  you  little  ones,  don't  you  get  into  any 
mischief  here  in  our  absence.  Whoever  gets  into 
mischief — I'll  pull  his  ears  and  pull  his  hair  out !  " 
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Never  during  his  long  and  useless  life  had  Uncle 
Akim  worked  so  hard  as  on  this  morning  ^vhen, 
encouraged  by  Aunt  Anna's  words,  he  stayed  on  as 
a  guest  in  the  fisherman's  house.  The  old  woman's 
instructions  were  constantly  in  his  mind.  On  the  one 
hand,  he  was  afraid  of  making  Glyeb  dissatisfied  with 
him  in  some  way,  whilst  on  the  other  he  was  strongly 
animated  with  the  desire  to  show  them  all  that  he  was 
indeed  a  good  workman,  so  Akim  did  not  spare  his 
hands  and  literally  worked  the  skin  ofiE  them.  Like  a 
river  which  has  crawled  lazily  along  for  many  versts 
over  the  thick  marshy  grass  and  then  suddenly  comes 
upon  a  steep  place  and  promptly  divides  itself  into  a 
number  of  murmuring,  tearing  torrents,  so  Uncle  Akim 
rushed  here,  there  and  everywhere  and  became  extra- 
ordinarily busy  and  active ;  he  carried  the  creel, 
hewed  down  stakes,  cleaned  away  the  snow  from 
around  the  boats  ;  in  one  word,  he  worked  at  every- 
thing, and  never  for  one  moment  was  idle.  Now  and 
then,  seized  by  a  fit  of  asthma  or  coughing,  he  would 
stop  to  gather  his  breath,  but  each  time  he  had  en- 
countered Glyeb's  inquiring  glance,  and  had  at  once 
started  work  even  more  diligently  than  before.  Akim 
certainly  did  try  his  best ;  there  was  no  mistake  about 
it.  The  sweat  poured  from  his  forehead  in  drops  as 
big  as  peas  ;  his  legs  bent  like  bast  wisps  ;  his  shoulders 
ached  as  if  they  had  been  dislocated.  Certainly  such 
efforts  did  not  escape  Glyeb's  notice,  but  he  pretended 
to  be  quite  indifferent.     As  a  rule,  masters  are  not 
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generous  in  their  praise.  Praise  is  a  sort  of  indulgence, 
the  master  argues,  no  doubt  drawing  his  conclusions 
from  his  studies  of  his  own  nature.  Such  thoughts  are 
very  usual  among  masters  when  the  matter  in  question 
is  the  work  of  their  labourer  or  workman.  The  Russian 
moujik  does  not  yield  place  to  anyone  in  practical, 
domestic  sagacity  :  careless,  neglectful  and  indifferent 
in  everjrfching  which  has  no  direct  relation  to  himself 
he  may  be,  but  at  home,  in  his  own  house,  he  at  once 
becomes  a  tireless,  hard-working  dray-horse,  and  is  as 
industrious  as  he  is  exacting.  No  other  of  the  world's 
nations  stands  out  so  decidedly  or  looks  so  carefully 
after  its  material  advantages  as  does  the  Russian 
nation.  "  Never  mind,"  "  perhaps,"  and  "  some- 
how," are  words  which  are  often  used  by  the  Russian 
moujik  ;  he  will  use  them  in  his  own  house  too,  it 
may  be,  but  in  this  case  you  may  be  quite  certain 
that  he  is  expressing  his  desire  to  produce  more  or 
to  sell  more  advantageously,  it  is  not  unconcern  or 
carelessness  of  any  kind.  The  moujik  only  applies 
his  "  somehow  "  to  the  world,  to  society  ;  he  knows 
very  well  that  the  markets  will  swallow  everything, 
the  world  will  eat  beef  where  there  is  beef,  but  will 
also  eat  anything  else  if  there  be  no  meat.  But  visit 
the  yard  of  a  real,  hard-working  master  with  a  family 
and  look  at  the  work  he  does  for  himself  ;  you  will 
notice  at  once  the  stamp  of  soUdarity,  of  endurance, 
coupled  with  careful  calculation  and  wise  economy, 
over  everything.  Every  stroke  of  his  hatchet  has  very 
evidently  been  directed  by  the  feeling  that  the  work 
must  be  done  well,  not  "  somehow."  In  the  house- 
hold of  a  master  with  a  family,  not  even  a  crust  is 
wasted.  He  throws  his  grain  into  the  earth  and 
expects  twice  as  much  ;  you  take  with  account  but 
return  with  usury  ;  you  took  a  bast  but  return  a 
strap  ;  as  much  as  you  have  eaten,  so  much  work 
must  you  do. 
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The  labour  of  the  workman  is,  in  imagination,  com- 
pared with  the  quantity  of  gruel  or  kasha  he  eats 
and  the  number  of  copecks  due  to  him  as  wages,  and 
therefore  it  is  rare  to  find  a  master  who  is  completely 
satisfied  with  his  labourer,  or  a  workman  who  is 
entirely  satisfied  with  his  master.  However,  such 
qualities,  or  faults,  of  the  Russian  moujik  only  seem 
to  deserve  censure  when  one  views  them  from  a 
distance  :  in  reality,  they  differ  but  little  from  the 
faults  of  other  people  only,  as  the  working  classes  are 
rougher  and  simpler,  the  form  is  more  pronounced. 

Let  us,  however,  return  to  Akim  who  was  sitting 
between  Glyeb  and  his  two  sons,  caulking  a  boat. 
The  sun  had  already  risen  high  in  the  sky  and  the 
work  was  nearing  its  end  when  Glyeb 's  youngest  son 
came  to  the  workers.  His  tear-stained  face,  his  pulled- 
out  hair,  his  little  shirt  torn  in  two  or  three  places 
and  all  covered  with  dirt,  at  once  attracted  their 
attention. 

"  What  has  happened,  Vanioushka  ?  "  asked  the 
father  and  Vassili  together. 

"  He  must  have  had  a  game  with  my  Grishoutka  ; 
they  are  only  children,  what  can  you  expect  ?  "  quickly 
forestalled  Akim,  who  had  at  once  guessed  that  Grishka 
had  had  a  hand  in  the  matter. 

"  This  is  fine  mischief  and  no  doubt  about  it,"  said 
Glyeb,  examining  his  little  son  but  by  no  means 
severely.  "  Look  at  his  shirt,  how  he  has  arranged  it  ! 
Your  mother  cannot  sew  enough  for  you — and  you, 
little  rogue,  you  don't  care  !  Well,  I  forgive  you  for 
once,  but  get  again  into  such  mischief  and  both  you 
and  Grishka  will  catch  it  nicely.  I'll  give  you  a  kasha 
with  oaken  rods,  and  you  will  also  taste  pirogues  with 
birch  rods.  Mind,  remember.  Fancy,  they  only  met 
yesterday  for  the  first  time  and  to-day  they  are  already 
pulling  each  other  by  the  hair." 

"  But  I  never  touched  him,"  said  the  boy,  with  his 
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Bleeve  wiping  the  tears  away  as  they  flowed  over  his 
rosy  cheeks, 

"  All  right,  don't  cry.  Let's  go  home  and  we'll  give 
him  one  in  the  neck." 

"  He  gave  me — so — all  the  time — so  !  " 

"  How  so  ?  " 

The  boy  hesitated  and  then  muttered  incoherently  : 

"  He  gave  me — ^thus — all  the  time  ;  he  beat  me  all 
the  time." 

"  I  suppose,  somehow "  Uncle  Akim  involun- 
tarily hastened  to  add. 

"  All  right,"  said  Glyeb,  "  he  gave  you  a  hiding. 
Well— and  you  ?    What  did  you  do  ?  " 

"  I  ?    Nothing,"  naively  replied  Vania. 

"  You  did  not  retaliate  ?  " 

"  No." 

Glyeb  and  the  others  burst  out  laughing. 

**  But  why  did  he  beat  you  ?  "  asked  the  father 
with  the  evident  intention  of  enjoying  the  story  of  his 
beloved  little  son. 

"  I  don't  know  myself  why,"  said  Vania  with  a 
sigh.  "  I  was  playing  in  the  yard  and  he  was  standing 
on  the  perron.  '  Come  along,  let  us  play,'  says  I  to 
him.  Well,  he  only  pushed  me  and  said,  *  I'll  show 
you  !  '  He  is  such  an  angry  one.  Then  he  said 
again,  '  Go  along,'  says  he,  '  your  dad  is  calling  j'^ou.' 
I  looked  at  the  gate  and  saw  that  you  were  not  calling 
me.  Then  he  said  again,  '  Get  along,  your  dad  is 
calling  you,  get  along.'  I  didn't  go.  Why  should  I  ? 
Well,  then  he  began  to  beat  me,  and  so  I  went." 

"  And  so,  you  did  not  strike  back  ?  " 

"  No  !  " 

*'  Noo,  you  are  no  boy  then,"  said  the  father  laugh- 
ing. "  Well,  perhaps  later  on  you  will  pay  him  back, 
but  for  the  present  he  has  the  best  of  you,  Okh,  you 
are  a  little  coward,  that's  what  you  are.  Well,  what 
can  I  do  with  you  ?    Fancy,  not  hitting  back  !    You 
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are  of  no  use  among  fishermen.  Run  along  to  the 
women,  there  they  are,  run  along.  They'll  at  least 
wash  your  face,"  concluded  the  old  fisherman,  making 
fun  of  his  little  son  and  pointing  to  a  heap  of  stones 
from  behind  which  one  could  hear  the  strokes  of  the 
flails  on  the  flax,  and  from  time  to  time  perceive  the 
heads  of  Aunt  Anna  and  her  daughter-in-law.  The 
boy  dropped  his  head  shamefacedly  and  slowly  and 
silently  walked  away  to  his  mother. 

"  Your  boy,  relation  Akim,  is  a  little  blackguard  , 
he  is  not  a  pair  with  you,"  said  Glyeb,  again  starting 
his  work.  "  Fancy,  how  he  treated  my  little  laddie. 
And  he  is  cunning  too  !  Fancy — and  he  is  still  only 
a  little  crawling  imp.  'Go,'  he  says,  '  your  dad  is 
calling  you  !  '  Mind,  he  must  not  play  any  more 
pranks  here." 

"Oh  no,  batyoushka  !  I  dare  say  he  is  now 
trembling  with  fright  and  has  hidden  himself  some- 
where in  a  corner  or  in  a  basket  and  does  not  dare  to 
come  out.  You  see,  he  only  did  it  so — like  a  chUd. 
They  must  have  picked  a  quarrel  over  something- 
and  then  they  started.  Otherwise  the  boy  is  peaceful 
— oh,  very  peaceful !  "  replied  Uncle  Akim,  endeavour- 
ing with  extra  special  diligence  to  win  the  approval 
of  the  fisherman.  Nevertheless,  he  continued  to  cast 
anxious  glances  in  the  direction  where  Grishoutka 
was. 

In  the  meantime,  Vanioutshka,  washed  and  petted 
by  his  mother,  had  forgotten  his  troubles,  and  his 
loud,  cheery  young  voice  could  soon  be  heard  mingling 
with  the  sound  of  the  flails  to  which,  from  the  other 
side  of  the  platform,  the  strokes  of  four  hammers 
replied  as  the  work  of  caulking  the  boat  drew  to  a 
close. 

The  sun  approached  its  zenith. 

"  That'll  do,  children,"  said  Glyeb  gaily,  passing 
his  palm  over  the  edge  of  the  boat.    "  Now  it  wouldn't 
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be  amiss  to  have  a  little  rest  and  a  bite.  Now,  whilst 
I  call  to  the  women  and  tell  them  to  prepare  dinner, 
you  had  better  go  once  more  over  this  border  and 
lively,  altogether.  God  loves  work,"  he  concluded, 
as  he  turned  towards  his  wife  and  sent  her  into  the 
hut.  "  Now  children,"  said  the  old  fisherman  when 
the  wife,  daughter-in-law  and  Vania  had  gone  to  the 
gate,  "  what's  the  use  of  keeping  a  tally  ?  Let  me 
lend  you  a  hand.  Well  done,  little  relation  Akim, 
that's  right,  plant  the  toe  firmer,  don't  spare  it,  more, 
more."  And  again  the  strokes  of  four  hammers,  as  if 
stimulated  by  the  cheerful  voice  of  the  fisherman,  were 
heard  louder  than  before. 

Suddenly  a  piercing,  desperate  shout  was  heard  in 
the  middle  of  the  yard.  Then  Anna,  the  wife  of  Peter, 
and  Vania  rushed  through  the  open  gates. 

"Fire,  fire,  we  are  burning  !  "  they  cried,  desperately 
waving  their  hands. 

The  four  working  men  dropped  their  hammers, 
struck  with  fright.  Glyeb,  quicker  than  a  youth,  rose 
to  his  feet  ;  he  was  as  white  as  a  sheet.  "  Holy  Power 
help  us  !  "  he  muttered,  crossing  himself  with  a  trem- 
bling hand  whilst  his  sons  and  Akim  ran  towards  the 
hut.    A  moment  later  he  rushed  after  them. 

A  horrible  confusion  reigned  in  the  yard.  Peter's 
wife  was  rushing  about  half-distracted,  from  corner  to 
corner,  without  any  definite  purpose.  The  old  woman 
was  lying  in  a  heap  at  the  gates,  her  head  in  her  hands, 
sobbing  bitterly. 

"  Okh,  okh,"  she  was  muttering,  "  batyoushki,  now 
we  have  become  bitter  poor,  without  roof  or  refuge, 
and  now  shall  we  be  poor  orphans  with  nowhere  to  lay 
our  heads." 

Yet  nowhere  was  there  any  sign  of  fire. 

"  Where  is  the  fire  ?  "  cried  Peter,  who  was  the  first 
to  reach  the  yard.  Peter  seemed  to  have  grown  taller. 
Where  now  was  his  sleepy,  discontented  look  ?     His 
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dark  eyes  were  sparkling  and  each  feature  expressed 
fierce  energy. 

"  Where  is  it  burning  ?  "  he  asked  again  with  a  stern 
gesture. 

"  In  the  hut !  " 

"  In  the  hut,  in  the  hut !  "  Vania  replied. 

"  Batyoushka,"  shouted  Peter,  turning  to  his  father 
who  had  just  reached  the  yard,  pale  and  agitated. 
"  Father,  hurry  to  the  earthen  wall  and  knock  out  the 
windows,  my  brother  and  I  wiU  run  into  the  izba." 

Having  said  this,  he  hurried  up  the  little  perron 
and  disappeared  into  the  clouds  of  smoke  which 
poured  out  of  the  vestibule  as  the  door  was  opened. 
Thanks  to  the  broken  windows  and  the  open  doors, 
the  smoke  cleared  a  little  and  enabled  Peter  to  look 
around.  Flames  were  nowhere  to  be  seen.  In  the 
midst  of  the  grey,  mordant  stench  filling  the  hut, 
Peter  soon  saw  a  thick  white  streak  of  smoke  emanat- 
ing from  under  the  bench  near  the  window.  He  rushed 
there,  and  feeling  with  his  hands,  discovered  a  basket 
of  linden  bark  full  of  smouldering  splinters  and  tow. 
He  dragged  it  out  and  extinguished  it,  trampling  on 
it  with  his  feet.  At  once  it  became  lighter  in  the  hut. 
Peter  looked  all  around  and  convinced  himself  that 
the  danger  was  quite  past,  then  he  quickly  returned 
to  the  yard  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

"  That'll  do,  mother,"  he  said,  turning  to  the  old 
woman,  "  there  is  no  fire  ;  stop  howling  and  look  for 
yourself." 

"  Batyoushka,  Heavenly  Queen  !  "  exclaimed  the 
old  woman,  again  falling  upon  her  knees  as  if  afraid 
to  look  round. 

"  Go  and  look  for  yourself,"  repeated  Peter.  He 
pointed  to  the  perron,  winked  to  his  wife  and  then 
approached  his  father,  who  was  standing  as  if  rooted 
to  the  ground  by  the  side  of  Uncle  Akim. 

"It's  all  right,   batyoushka,"  said    Peter,   "it  is 
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over,  only — only  we  had  been  set  on  fire  !  "  he  con- 
cluded, drawing  his  heavy  brows  together.  He 
related  in  detail  the  cause  of  the  misfortune  which 
had  threatened  them. 

"  Where  is  Grishka  ?  "  cried  Glyeb  as  if  suddenly 
illuminated  by  an  idea.  "  Where  is  Grishka  ?  "  he 
repeated,  unexpectedly  turning  to  Uncle  Akim  and 
threateningly  raising  his  fists. 

Akim  opened  his  mouth  as  if  to  say  something, 
trembled  all  over,  and  then  helplessly  spread  out  his 
hands.  Peter  and  Vassih  went  out  on  a  search  for 
the  boy.  Ten  minutes  later  they  returned  to  their 
father.    Grishka  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 

"  That's  it,  it  was  he  !  "  said  the  fisherman. 

"  Batyoushka  !  "  cried  Uncle  Akim  desperately, 
throwing  himself  on  the  ground. 

"  Noo,  what  are  you  going  to  tell  us  ?    Of  course  it 
was  he,  eh  ?    Children,  bring  him  here  to  me  ;  let  me 
have  him.     Get  along,  catch  him.    There  is  only  one* 
road.     Hurry,  hurry ;  a  frightened  animal  runs  far. 
Noo  !  " 

Uncle  Akim  jumped  up  hastily  and  was  about  to 
rush  forward  when  the  fisherman  stopped  him,  saying  : 

"  Where  are  you  off  to  ?  You  stay  here.  Vaska 
will  run  quicker  than  you  can." 

However  stunned  Glyeb  might  have  been,  his  fear  had 
passed  with  the  danger,  and  therefore  he  at  once  felt 
that  Uncle  Akim,  frightened  by  what  had  happened, 
might  easily  want  to  escape,  together  with  the  boy, 
and  naturally  that  did  not  suit  his  plans  ;  the  boy 
could  be  punished,  taught  a  lesson  which  would  once 
for  all  take  away  his  liking  for  such  mischief,  but  there 
was  no  need  to  let  him  go.  The  working  classes,  not 
only  of  the  Russian  but  of  all  nations,  judge  the 
transgressions,  no  matter  of  what  kind,  of  their  fellow- 
men  very  leniently  :  this  most  probably  comes  from 
the  insufficient  and  scanty  development  of  their  moral 
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sense  and  their  complete  lack  of  moral  judgment. 
Therefore,  after  his  first  explosion,  the  relations  of 
Glyeb  and  Akim  and  the  boy  did  not  change  an  iota. 
The  moujiks  are  very  like  children  :  fear,  hatred, 
reconciliation,  friendship  ;  they  all  succeed  one  another 
with  extraordinary  swiftness  and  pass  away  just  as 
lightly. 

"  The  laddie  is  mischievous.  He  nearly  caused  a 
misfortune  !  We  must  teach  him  a  lesson  !  "  That 
was  all  the  fisherman  thought. 

Vassili,  incited  partly  by  curiosity  and  partly  by 
the  spectacle  of  the  punishment  of  Grishka — a 
spectacle  which  always  interests  the  lower  classes, 
even  the  most  soft-hearted  of  them,  rushed  away  in 
pursuit  of  the  fugitive. 

Uncle  Akim  had  again  thrown  himself  upon  the 
ground  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands.  His 
poor  old  head  was  shaking  ;  he  was  no  longer  glad 
that  he  had  come  to  the  fisherman's  house.  He  was 
greatly  worried  over  the  wickedness  of  his  son  ;  he 
knew  that  soon,  very  soon,  he  would  be  caught,  brought 
back  and  punished.  Uncle  Akim,  exhausted  and 
ready,  as  he  said,  to  work  himself  to  death  if  only 
Glyeb  would  give  him  food  and  shelter  and  teach  the 
boy  a  trade,  felt  that  now  he  was  willing  to  renounce 
everything,  if  only  they  would  not  touch  Grishka  ! 
If  Akim  could  have  mustered  sufficient  courage,  he 
would  have  run  away  with  the  boy. 

At  the  slightest  sound  old  Akim  raised  his  head, 
and  with  his  small  eyes  full  of  tears,  searched,  rest- 
lessly, the  footpath  winding  up  to  the  top  of  the  talus. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  not  the  only  one  who  was 
worried.  Aunt  Anna  and  her  little  son  Vania  were 
no  less  concerned  about  the  fate  in  store  for  Grishka. 
The  old  woman,  who  had  got  over  her  fright  and  whose 
heart  felt  lighter,  kept  a  ceaseless  watch  ;  every  few 
moments  she  rushed  out  of  the  house  and  looked  over 
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the  gate.  Vania,  pressed  close  to  the  hedge  and  trem- 
bling with  fear,  never  took  his  eyes  from  the  footpath. 

At  last  two  figures  appeared  on  the  top  of  the  talus, 
and  very  soon  one  could  distinguish  Vassili  forcibly 
dragging  Grishka  along.  Then  Peter's  rough  voice 
was  heard. 

"  Caught  him,  father,  he  is  bringing  him." 

Glyeb,  accompanied  by  all  his  family  except  Vania, 
approached  the  earthen  wall  of  his  hut.  The  fisher- 
man's face  expressed  neither  confusion  nor  anger. 
Joy  quickly  replaces  despair  once  the  trouble  is  past, 
and  indeed  the  greater  the  danger  the  more  quickly 
and  forcibly  it  takes  possession  of  the  soul.  Glyeb 
Savinitsh  was  even  more  cheerful  than  usual.  He 
looked  at  Akim  smilingly,  and  then,  putting  his  hands 
before  his  mouth  in  the  shape  of  a  trumpet,  cried  : 
*'  Bring  him  here,  Vassyoutka.  Drag  him  along 
quicker.  Hold  him.  Noo,  you  wait,  my  good  fellow. 
I'll  give  you  a  bath,"  he  concluded  expressively, 
arching  his  heavy  eyebrows. 

"  Batyoushka,  Glyeb  Savinitsh,  have  mercy !  " 
begged  Akim  in  a  plaintive  voice. 

"  Have  mercy  ?  Oh  no,  relation.  Wait  until  a 
crawfish  starts  whistling.  No  mercy  now.  I'm  not 
going  to  be  indulgent.  I  must  teach  him  a  lesson. 
He  shall  know  once  for  all  that  mischief  is  not  work 
for  him."  \ 

"  Dear  father,  do  not  beat  him,  don't  beat  him,  my 
benefactor.    Threaten  him  only — and  he'U  stop." 

"  It  will  be  enough,  batyoushka,  really.  He'll  now 
be  afraid  anyhow,"  said  Anna  in  her  turn. 

"  You  too  ?  "  exclaimed  Glyeb.  "  Of  course  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  sense  in  your  head  !  " 

"  No  mother,  you  are  not  talking  sense,"  inter- 
rupted Peter,  whose  face,  as  soon  as  the  danger  was 
over,  had  resumed  its  gloomy,  discontented  expres- 
sion.    "  One  would  never  know  what  he  might  take 
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it  into  his  head  to  do.  Let  him  taste  a  little  fear. 
Don't  be  afraid,  we  won't  kill  him." 

Just  then  Vassili  appeared  round  the  corner  of  the 
izba,  dragging  Grishka.  The  boy  was  almost  dis- 
figured. His  open  breast  was  heaving  heavily  ;  his 
legs  refused  to  walk  ;  his  dark,  wildly  wandering  eyes, 
his  dishevelled  hair,  his  closely  compressed  teeth,  gave 
him  a  spiteful  yet  indomitably  ferocious  appearance ; 
he  resembled  a  wild  cat  which  had  just  been  caught 
and  put  in  a  cage. 

"  Aha,  you  rogue,  got  caught.  Come  along," 
shouted  Glyeb,  whose  lips,  for  some  unknown  reason, 
had  trembled  at  the  sight  of  the  boy.  "  Come  along, 
I'U  teach  you  how  to  place  splinters  and  tow  and  set 
houses  on  fire.  Now  steady,  you  won't  get  away. 
Lads,  help  me  carry  him  to  the  back  gate,"  he  con- 
cluded, seizing  the  boy  by  his  coUar  and  lifting  him 
up. 

"  Batyoushk^,  have  mercy  !  "  desperately  cried 
Akim,  holding  back  the  fisherman. 

"  Have  pity,  Glyeb  Savinitsh,"  wailed  Anna. 

"  Daddy,"  suddenly  exclaimed  Vania,  running  out 
from  his  hiding  place,  throwing  himself  upon  his 
father  and  seizing  his  hand.  "  Daddy,  don't,  don't, 
leave  him,  leave  him,"  he  begged,  weeping  bitterly  and 
trying  to  free  Grishka. 

"Away  with  you  !  "  said  the  father  sternly.  "Away 
with  you  !  " 

Pushing  aside  his  wife  and  little  son,  Glyeb  went 
out  to  the  kitchen  garden.  Anna,  Uncle  Akim  and 
Vania  tried  to  rush  after  him,  but  they  were  held  by 
force  by  Peter  and  Vassili. 

"  Batyoushka,  Glyeb  Savinitsh,  have  the  fear  of 
God  in  your  heart,"  cried  the  old  woman. 

"  Batyoushka,  have  mercy,"  cried  Akim,  falling  on 
Jiis  knees. 

• '  Daddy,  daddy,"  wailed  Vania. 
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All  these,  however,  were  drowned  by  the  voice  of 
Glyeb  and  the  plaintive  cries  of  Grishka.  The  gate 
opened  at  last  and  Glyeb  appeared. 

"  Now  then,  you  stupid  ones,  what  are  you  all 
howling  for  ?  It  wiU  do  him  good  to  have  a  lesson," 
he  said,  passing  his  hand  over  his  high  forehead 
which  now  began  to  smooth  again.  "  Never  mind, 
he  won't  die  ;  he  will  be  a  little  wiser,  that's  all.  If 
the  frost  did  not  nip  the  peas,  they  would  grow  over 
the  hedge.    Now,  that'll  do,  let  us  go  in  to  dinner." 

Uncle  Akim  was  on  the  point  of  slipping  out  behind 
the  gate  when  he  encountered  a  look  from  the  fisher- 
man, so,  not  daring  to  do  otherwise,  he  followed  the 
others  into  the  hut.  All  through  the  meal,  Akim  never 
uttered  one  word,  although  he  was  as  restless  as  if  he 
himself  had  just  received  a  hiding.  As  soon  as  the 
meal  was  over,  however,  and  he  could  find  a  propitious 
moment,  he  slipped  out  and  ran  into  the  kitchen 
garden.  Seeing  Grishka  standing  huddled  in  a 
corner,  the  old  man  first  glanced  fearfully  around 
and  then  rushed  up  to  him,  shaking  his  old  head 
desperately. 

"  Oh,  you  careless  one,  what  have  you  done  ?  Oh, 
you  murderer,  haven't  you  had  enough,  you  cursed 
one  ?  "  began  Akim  in  a  pitiful  voice,  threateningly 
raising  his  left  hand  while  with  his  right  he  was 
searching  in  his  bosom  for  a  piece  of  bun  which  he 
had  managed  to  secret  there  during  dinner.  But  Aunt 
Anna  had  forestalled  him.  The  boy  had  a  whole  bun 
in  his  hands  and  also  the  crust  of  pirogue.  This  fact 
at  once  quieted  the  old  man's  anxiety.  During  the 
rest  of  the  day  he  worked  as  diligently  as  he  had  during 
the  morning  and  the  day  before.  No  mention  was 
made  of  what  had  happened.  As  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  Grishka 's  act  by  no  means  altered  the 
intentions  of  the  old  fisherman,  and  although  he  did 
not,  by  word  or  look,  give  Akim  any  hope,  yet  he 
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continued  every  morning  to  tell  him  he  might  stop 
the  day. 

A  week  and  a  half  after  Lady  Day,  Peter  went 
away  to  the  fishing  village,  and  then  all  doubt  left 
Akim's  mind,  who  forthwith  congratulated  himself  on 
being  the  labourer  of  the  fisherman  Glyeb  Savinitsh. 
Unfortunately,  however.  Uncle  Akim  was  not  destined 
to  enjoy  his  new  position  for  any  length  of  time. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE   EXEMPLARY   WORKMAN 

A  MONTH  had  not  passed  after  Uncle  Akim  had  settled 
down  in  the  house  of  Glyeb  before  there  appeared 
a  starling's  cage  on  the  top  of  the  roof.  We  shall 
speak  dispassionately,  and  say  that  the  cage  which 
Uncle  Akim  had  constructed  should  serve  as  a  model 
for  all  constructions  of  a  similar  nature.  But  joking 
apart,  the  cage  was  indeed  remarkable  in  its  way. 
Its  sharp-edged  upper  cover,  its  round  little  window, 
the  little  flight  of  steps,  and  even  the  bundle  of  twigs 
picturesquely  attached  to  it,  caught  one's  attention, 
and  also  proved  that  the  constructor  was  a  great 
expert  and  an  artist  in  his  work.  He  had  naturally 
had  some  trouble  over  it  and  had  required  two  Sundays 
for  his  work.  The  first  one  he  passed  in  the  yard, 
sawing  and  hammering  little  boards  together,  whilst 
the  other  he  passed  wholly  up  on  the  roof.  Seeing 
him  so  hard  and  zealously  at  work,  one  might  have 
thought  that  Uncle  Akim  expected  one  of  these  days 
to  be  turned  into  a  starling  himself,  and  was  therefore 
building  the  cage  for  his  own  use.  As  was  to  be 
expected,  Akim's  work  did  not  meet  with  any  sym- 
pathy ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  greeted  with  a  few 
rude  remarks  and  jokes.  Glyeb  and  his  son  Vassili 
did  not  cease  bantering  Akim.  Such,  however,  is 
the  fate  of  all  great  inventions  at  the  moment  of 
their  inception  !  You  may  therefore  judge  for  your- 
selves whether  Glyeb  and  his  son  were  right. 
That  period  of  the  spring  had  now  arrived  when  the 
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birds  return  from  the  warm  climates  ;  larks  were  now 
to  be  seen  winging  their  way  high  up  in  the  sunlight 
and  singing  gaily  over  the  thawed  places  ;  swallows 
and  white  fisheaters,  as  they  are  called  on  the  banks 
of  the  Oka,  were  flying  up  and  down  the  river  which 
had  only  just  returned  within  its  usual  boundaries 
after  its  weekly  rising  ;  jackdaws  and  starlings  were 
like  clouds  in  the  sky.  Under  these  circumstances, 
could  one  be  without  a  cage  ?  Besides,  Uncle  Akim 
carefully  told  Glyeb  and  Vassili  that  if  he  troubled 
to  make  the  cage  it  was  solely  to  amuse  the  children  ; 
no  one  believed  him,  of  course,  and  they  all  continued 
to  joke  and  tease  him  about  it.  Fortunately,  however, 
Akim  did  not  seem  to  pay  any  attention  to  such 
joking ;  proud  in  the  consciousness  of  his  own  powers, 
he  continued  to  work  in  his  field  of  usefulness,  and 
with  each  day  his  presence  in  the  house  of  the  fisher- 
man made  itself  felt  the  more  strongly.  Very  soon 
the  entire  neighbourhood  rang  with  the  sounds  of 
those  pipes  in  the  construction  of  which  Akim  excelled. 
The  squeaks  and  continual  caracolling  deafened  Glyeb 
Savinitsh.  Had  it  only  been  a  question  of  amusing 
Grishka  and  Vania,  it  would  have  been  very  easy  to 
make  them  lose  their  predilection  for  music  ;  in  any 
case,  they  grew  silent  of  their  own  accord  whenever  they 
saw  the  fisherman.  The  trouble  was  that  Peter's 
little  children  had  also  been  supplied  with  pipes,  and 
as  Glyeb  did  not  wish  to  deprive  such  little  ones  of 
their  pleasure,  he  was  compelled  to  listen  to  the 
unbearable  noise  that  filled  the  hut. 

Yet  the  fisherman  did  not  express  any  dissatis- 
faction with  Akim ;  he  limited  himself  to  various  little 
quaint  sayings  and  laughter.  Uncle  Akim's  other 
useful  inventions  received  the  same  treatment. 

In  a  little  while  certain  improvements  could  be 
noticed  in  Uncle  Akim's  clothing.  His  cap,  which 
really  had  hardly  deserved  that  name,  since  it  only 
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consisted  of  two  or  three  pieces  hastily  sewn  together 
with  white  thread,  suddenly  developed  an  upper  part 
of  blue  cloth.  Grishka  too  got  a  new  shirt,  and  what 
was,  perhaps,  more  remarkable,  the  shirt  had  gussets 
which  had  evidently  been  cut  from  a  certain  cotton 
print  which  Glyeb  had  bought  quite  a  year  before 
for  an  apron  for  his  wife.  Again,  the  fisherman  more 
than  once  met  the  boy  with  a  piece  of  bun  in  his  hand, 
and  that  on  days  when  there  was  no  mention  of  buns 
in  the  house.  On  meeting  his  wife,  the  fisherman 
merely  smiled  in  his  beard  and  said  nothing. 

The  true  meaning  of  such  leniency  on  the  part  of  the 
fisherman  arose  from  the  fact  that  he  daily  was  becom- 
ing more  convinced  that  he  had  done  well  to  take  in 
the  boy.  The  lad  was  undoubtedly  impudent,  but 
he  showed  a  remarkable  aptitude  and  quickness, 
and  promised  to  develop  into  a  vigorous,  clever 
workman.  As  far  as  Akim  was  concerned,  the  fisherman 
no  longer  saw  any  use  in  him  ;  time  had  proved  that 
he  was  only  fit  to  make  stalling  cages.  It  was  strange, 
but  Akim's  labour  never  served  any  useful  purpose. 
Some  days  he  would  worry  around,  fuss  about,  and 
so  busy  himself  with  something  or  other  that  the 
perspiration  would  pour  off  his  face  in  streams,  and 
when  he  came  home,  he  would  just  tumble  down  on 
the  bench,  feeling  as  if  his  legs  were  dead ;  but  much 
as  Glyeb  and  Vassili  might  try,  they  could  never  find 
out  at  what  their  workman  had  been  busy. 

"  Akh,  you  relation  Akim,  you  aim  high  but  fall 
low,"  Glyeb  would  say.  "The  reins  are  in  your  hands, 
but  unfortunately  the  cart  is  behind  the  hiU.  You 
will  always  be  a  wastrel,  brother  mine  "  ;  then  Glyeb 
Savinitsh  would  wave  his  hand  and  walk  away. 

However,  for  some  time  Akim  continued  to  work 
as  assiduously  as  on  the  day  he  arrived  at  the  fisher- 
man's hut,  and  he  did  not  like  the  epithet  of  wastrel. 
I  do  not  know  whether  Akim  at  last  grew  tired  of 
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being  made  a  butt  of,  or  if  he  lost  courage  or  what, 
but  gradually  he  became  less  active  in  his  work.  His 
manner  too  changed.  Before,  he  had  always  been  so 
cheerful  and  jocular,  had  played  with  the  children 
and  amused  himself  with  his  starlings.  "  Akh,  the 
male  is  splendid,  if  only  the  female  would  not  deceive 
us ;  fancy,  she  is  not  sitting  on  her  eggs.  I  am  afraid 
we  shall  never  see  any  little  birds  " ;  and  then  he  would 
crack  such  funny  jokes  that  they  would  all  nearly 
die  of  laughter  and  hold  their  aching  sides.  But  now 
he  was  a  different  man.  He  walked  about  with  his 
head  on  one  side  as  if  someone  had  offended  him  or 
he  were  brooding  over  something,  some  new  device  ; 
he  never  uttered  a  word,  and  he  became  indifferent 
to  everything,  even  to  the  fate  of  his  starlings'  cages. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  fears  had  not  been 
realized,  for  the  female  had  had  a  brood  of  little  ones 
that  continually  poked  their  little  yellow  beaks  out  of 
the  tiny  window,  Akim  did  not  seem  able  to  be  happy. 

"  Well,  what  is  the  matter  with  you,  batyoushka  ?  " 
asked  Aunt  Anna,  the  only  one  of  the  fisherman's 
family  with  whom  Akim  retained  his  former  relations. 
"  Are  you  ill,  or  what  ?  Tell  me,  perhaps  you  are 
sick?" 

*'  No,  matoushka,"  Akim  would  usually  reply  in  a 
deeply  embittered  tone,  "  for  the  present  the  Lord 
has  still  patience  with  my  sins  ;  He  is  not  taking  away 
my  strength.    Only  in  one  way  has  He  punished  me." 

"  In  what  way,  batyoushka  ?  " 

"  In  this  way,"  Akim  would  reply  with  a  bitter 
smile,  "  in  this  way.  He  has  sent  me  old  age,  matoushka. 
It  is  not  as  if  I  were  really  old.  What  are  my  years  ? 
But  evidently  I  have  grown  old  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  And  yet  I  don't  think  I  do  worse  than  the 
others,  but  somehow  in  their  opinion  I  fail  to  give 
satisfaction.  I  can  never  do  a  thing  right — not  that 
way,  not  their  way — in  a  word,  I  do  not  give  satis- 
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faction.  At  least,  matoushka,  if  it  were  only  old 
people  who  judged  me  thus,  but  you  see  there  are 
some  who  are  barely  a  year  old  and  who  have  still 
their  mother's  milk  on  their  lips,  and  yet  they  pull 
my  beard  and  criticise  me.  Well,  look,  there  is  your 
own  Vaska.  Well,  why  does  he  make  a  '  Merry 
Andrew  '  out  of  me  ?  Why  is  he  constantly  cavilling  ? 
No,  matoushka,  it  is  evident  that  is  now  the  way  of 
the  world.  When  one  reaches  old  age,  one  no  longer 
meets  with  any  respect  and  one  is  declared  absolutely 
useless.  Long  ago  I  said  that  we  old  people  cannot 
live  now  because  of  the  young  ones.  There  are  heaps 
of  them,  matoushka,  that  is  the  trouble." 

Of  late  Uncle  Akim  had  been  especially  annoyed 
with  Vassili.  His  dislike  of  him,  which  had  taken 
root  on  the  day  that  Vassili  caught  and  brought 
Grishka  back  for  punishment,  increased  daily. 
Then  VassUi,  incited  by  his  father's  example,  made 
jokes  of  Akim  once  or  twice.  The  matter  would  have 
ended  there  had  Akim  been  silent  and  shown  no 
resentment,  but,  being  already  ill-disposed  towards 
the  lad,  Akim  lost  all  patience  and  suddenly  showed 
such  anger  that  the  entire  family,  including  Vania 
and  his  own  Grishoutka,  howled  with  laughter. 
This,  as  was  quite  natural  in  such  a  case,  only  egged 
the  young  lad  on  ;  at  first  Akim  wrangled  with  him, 
but  soon  his  strength  gave  out,  he  was  not  equal  to 
it,  therefore  he  grew  silent  and  turned  away  every 
time  he  met  Vassili.  Everything,  however,  went  on 
smoothly  as  long  as  Akim  did  some  work.  Glyeb 
was  silent.  He  had  convinced  himself  that  he  could 
derive  but  little  profit  from  his  relation,  but  he  saw 
to  it  that  the  latter  earned  the  bread  he  ate.  Thus 
two  months  passed. 

I  do  not  know  if  Akim  felt  offended  at  Glyeb 's 
lack  of  attention  to  him,  or  if  he  became  bored 
living  in  the  same  place,  or  just  lost  heart,  but  the 
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fact  remains  that  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  began  to 
show  even  less  zeal  in  his  work.  When  a  holiday 
arrived,  he  left  the  house  very  early  and  did  not  appear 
again  during  the  whole  day.  It  also  happened  several 
times  that  he  stayed  away  for  five  days  or  even  more 
at  a  time.  No  one  knew  where  he  had  gone  or  for 
what  purpose.  When  they  asked  him,  he  usually 
answered,  with  evident  annoyance,  that  he  had 
business  of  his  own,  or  that  he  had  gone  to  collect  some 
little  debts,  or  that  he  had  been  to  visit  such  and  such 
a  one,  or  that  someone  had  particularly  requested 
him  to  take  a  message  to  his  wife  and  children,  and 
so  on.  Knowing  Akim  as  they  did,  none  of  them  ever 
doubted  that  all  his  explanations  were  pure  inventions. 
On  his  return  to  the  fisherman's  hut  after  such  an 
absence,  he  generally  looked  thoroughly  exhausted 
and  tired  out ;  his  bast  shoes  would  be  all  muddy  ; 
he  would  complain  of  pain  in  his  limbs,  and  would 
at  once  go  and  lie  down  on  the  stove,  groaning  and 
sighing,  and  would  then  complain  so  bitterly  of  a  pain 
in  his  back  that  one  could  but  think  that  wherever 
he  had  gone  to  collect  his  little  debts,  the  people  had 
instead  given  him  the  benefit  of  a  few  sticks  and  paid 
his  account  in  full  and  with  interest.  But  now  he 
began  to  repeat  these  tricks  very  frequently,  and  the 
pain  in  his  back  also  increased  so  that  Akim  had  to 
lie  upon  the  stove  for  a  considerable  time. 

"  Look  here,  relation,"  Glyeb,  at  last  losing  his 
patience,  said,  "  what  is  the  matter,  eh  ?  I  fancy 
I  remember  that  you  promised  to  be  quite  different 
when  you  came  here  and  asked  me  to  take  you  in. 
Where  are  your  vows  now  ?  There  are  plenty  of 
sluggards  without  you.  If  I  were  to  take  them  all 
into  the  house,  I  should  soon  be  reduced  to  beggary. 
Do  you  think  that  because  the  Lord  has  given  man  a 
mouth  and  a  stomach  that  He  wiU  also  give  bread  ? 
No,  little  brother  dear,  it  is  not  lucrative.    I  tell  you 
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what,  just  one  more  word.  If  you  want  to  remain  in 
my  house,  you  had  better  work.  At  home,  we  live 
as  we  like  ;  amongst  strangers,  as  they  tell  us.  And 
if  you  don't  like  it,  well,  then  go  hence  for  good,  and 
good-bye.    That  is  how  it  is." 

Akim  made  no  reply,  but  at  once  started  work. 
But  he  was  gloomy  the  entire  day  and  spoke  to  no- 
body. 

In  the  evening,  after  supper,  he  met  Anna  in  the 
small  lane  where  Grishka  had  received  his  hiding. 
Giving  the  mistress  of  the  house  time  to  reach  him — 
it  was  evident  that  Akim  was  loath  to  make  the  first 
step — he  shook  his  head  very  mournfully,  and  said 
in  a  voice  manifestly  intended  to  rouse  the  old  woman's 
pity  :  "  Good-bye,  matoushka,  Anna  Savelyvna." 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  batyoushka  ? 
What  are  you  up  to  ?  Christ  is  in  you  !  "  exclaimed 
the  astonished  old  woman. 

"  WeU,  matoushka,  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  go 
away  from  here,"  replied  Akim  sadly.  "  He  said 
himself.  Go  away,  says  he,  go  away  from  here.  I  don't 
want  you,  says  he,  you  old  fool.  You  are  eating  your 
bread  for  nothing.  No,  matoushka,  God  be  with  him, 
the  world  is  not  without  good  people.  I'll  go;  perhaps 
in  some  other  place  people  will  not  disdain  me  so 
much,  perhaps  I  shall  give  satisfaction  and  they  will 
say — '  thank  you '  !  " 

"  Don't,  Akimoushka,  don't,  my  dear.  Stop  it," 
said  the  old  woman.  She  knew  fuU  well  that  her 
relation  was  wrong  in  complaining  against  her  husband, 
for  of  late  he  had  indeed  not  earned  the  bread  he  ate, 
but  yet  she  was  genuinely  sorry  for  him  and  endea- 
voured to  detain  him.  "  Give  it  up,  I  tell  you  ;  it's 
only  just  an  idea  of  yours,  my  dear,  don't.  Among 
strangers,  you  will  meet  with  even  more  trouble 
and  suffering  ;  there,  no  one  will  give  you  a  shirt  for 
nothing.    At  least,  /  am  here ;  a  trifle  here,  a  trifle  there, 
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but  still  I  am  looking  after  you.  After  all,  you  are  a 
relation,  not  a  stranger." 

"  Thank  you,  matoushka,  for  your  affable  and  kind 
words,"  interrupted  Akim.  "  I  am  not  talking  about 
you.  Eternally  I  shall  remember  all  your  kindness. 
Only,  I  can  no  longer  live  here ;  such  is  my  fate  once 
for  all.  He  said  himself,  Go,  says  he,  and  I  see  it 
myself.  I  am  superfluous  here  ;  this  is  not  well  done 
and  that  is  not  well  done.  No,  let  it  be  !  Well, 
matoushka,  why  indeed  waste  food  upon  a  bad  horse  ? 
You  cannot  satisfy  everybody,  matoushka  Anna 
Savelyevna.  Nothing  but  reproaches  and  jokes  at  my 
expense  have  I  heard  here,  never  so  much  as  '  thank 
you.'  And  why  ?  Have  I  done  anything  bad  ?  I 
have  never  uttered  a  contradictory  word.  I  am  neither 
a  thief  nor  a  drunkard,  nor  am  I  vicious,  then  why 
such  false  accusations  ?  I  have  not  worked  any  worse 
than  the  others.  I  have  done  whatever  I  was  told  to 
do,  have  gone  wherever  I  was  sent.  Sometimes  I 
have  not  slept  all  night  trying  to  think  what  to  do,  how 
to  give  satisfaction.  Grod  witnesses  my  work.  Have 
I  not  tried  ?  Have  I  pampered  myself  when  work  was 
required  ?  But  no,  I  could  not  give  satisfaction,  no, 
matoushka,  such  is  evidently  my  fate.  I'll  go  and  see  ; 
perhaps  elsewhere  I  shall  be  able  to  give  satisfaction. 
Here,  matoushka,  I  see  I  am  superfluous,  I  am  not 
wanted.  He  said  it  himself.  Go  away,  says  he.  I 
don't  want  you." 

Aunt  Anna  again  attempted  to  persuade  him,  but 
Uncle  Akim  was  unshaken  in  his  plans.  He  declared 
that  nothing  could  make  him  stay  any  longer  in  the 
fisherman's  house,  and  even  if  he  did  remain  a  little 
while  longer,  it  would  only  be  for  a  few  days  until  he 
found  a  new  place. 

An  opportunity  soon  presented  itself.  Just  then 
one  of  the  smallest  lakes  on  the  meadow  side  of  the 
Oka  was  hired  by  a  certain  free  fisherman,  who  settled 
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there  from  another  district.  Thanks  to  their  near- 
ness, Glyeb  and  the  new  fisherman  soon  became 
acquainted.  The  lake  was  only  at  a  distance  of  about 
two  versts  from  the  small  square  occupied  by  Glyeb 
and  his  family ;  one  had  only  to  cross  the  Oka,  walk 
a  quarter  of  a  verst  over  a  sandy  stretch  strewn  with 
willow  bushes,  and  then  another  three-quarters  of  a 
verst  over  the  meadows.  The  new  neighbour  had  very 
little  in  common  with  Glyeb  Savinitsh.  Kondrati — 
such  was  the  lake-fisherman's  name — was  a  man  of 
already  far  advanced  age,  very  quiet  and  kindly- 
natured ;  there  was  but  one  resemblance  between  them  : 
they  were  both  hard-working  and  experienced  in  their 
trade.  Glyeb  at  once  took  a  great  liking  for  Kondrati, 
as  also  did  his  wife  and  family.  But  it  was  Akim  who 
took  the  greatest  liking  to  their  new  neighbour ; 
he  at  once  decided  that  he  could  not  find  a  better 
master,  and  did  not  doubt  for  a  moment  but  that  the 
Lord  Himself  had  purposely  sent  Kondrati  there  for 
his  deliverance.  Unfortunately,  however,  Akim  could 
not  realise  his  plans  as  soon  as  he  wished.  From 
conversations  with  Kondrati,  it  appeared  that  the 
latter  was  just  then  very  busy  building  his  hut,  and 
that  he  would  not  begin  his  fishing  until  the  autumn, 
so  would  not  require  a  workman  until  then.  There 
was  nothing  to  be  done,  Akim  had  to  wait.  It  was 
lucky  that  he  would  not  have  to  suffer  very  much 
longer,  for  autumn  was  near  at  hand,  as  was  clearly 
shown  by  the  long  white  threads  of  net  in  the  air 
and  the  flocks  of  wild  geese  daily  flying  over  the 
Oka  in  rows,  The  nearness  of  his  goal  encouraged 
Akim.  Convinced  that  at  the  slightest  carelessness 
on  his  part  Glyeb  Savinitsh  would  not  hesitate  to 
turn  him  out  of  the  house  and  thus  also  harm  him 
in  the  opinion  of  the  new  master,  Akim  again  started 
to  work.  One  must  admit,  however,  that  his  zeal 
was  due  as  much  to  the  latter  consideration  as  to 
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his  fear  of  the  fisherman.  Uncle  Akim  only  put  on 
his  airs  of  importance  in  the  presence  of  Grishoutka, 
Vania  and  Aunt  Anna,  to  whom  alone  he  confided  his 
thoughts ;  in  the  presence  of  the  old  fisherman  he 
preserved  his  pitiful  aspect  of  an  abandoned  orphan  ; 
one  look  of  Glyeb's  made  him  perspire.  On  account 
of  this  growing  fear,  Uncle  Akim's  position  became 
worse  every  day. 

Autumn  at  last  arrived  ;  it  began  to  rain  heavily ; 
the  first  snow  fell,  and  still  Akim  was  hunting  for 
some  excuse,  some  way  of  freeing  himself,  of  escaping 
out  of  the  clutches  of  Glyeb  Savinitsh.  To  say  to  him 
quite  simply,  "  I  no  longer  wish  to  live  in  your  house," 
took  more  courage  than  Akim  could  gather  together. 
The  fisherman  would  grow  angry  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  he  had  told  him  to  go  away.  If  he  ran  away, 
Glyeb  Savinitsh  would  find  him,  not  only  at  a  distance 
of  two  versts,  but  even  if  he  crossed  two  oceans  ! 
To  throw  himseK  upon  the  stove  and  wait  for  the 
fisherman  to  take  him  by  the  collar  and  throw  him 
out  of  the  house  was  more  terrible  still.  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  It  was  not  an  easy  matter,  and  as 
his  ill-luck  would  have  it,  unbearable. 

However,  Uncle  Akim  did  not  have  to  worry  very 
long ;  fate  evidently  took  pity  on  him  and  decided  to 
disentangle  his  difficulties  for  him.  It  was  on  one  of 
those  cold,  rainy  days  which  one  so  often  has  at  the 
end  of  autumn  ;  one  of  those  days  on  which  even  the 
most  experienced  ploughman  could  not  definitely 
teU  you  whether  winter  had  come  at  last  or  whether  it 
were  indeed  stiU  autumn. 

Snow  was  falling  in  thick,  sticky  flakes ;  driven  by 
a  gusty,  damp  wind,  they  fell  upon  the  ground  and 
here  and  there  developed  into  pools  or  rose  into 
snowdrifts ;  flocks  of  grey,  heavy  clouds  were  passing 
swiftly  across  the  sky,  throwing  a  shaded  light  over 
the  landscape  ;  the  naked  bushes  looked  sad  and  lonely  ; 
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somewhere  a  leaf  trembled,  roUed  into  a  little  tube  ; 
even  more  sad  looked  the  winding  snowy  road,  the 
whiteness  of  which  was  cut  in  places  by  broad  patches 
of  darkened,  swampy  ground  ;  yonder  the  blue  streak 
of  the  cold  Oka  was  just  visible,  but  a  little  further 
and  everjrthing  was  veiled  in  the  snowflakes,  which 
seemed  to  wave  like  the  folds  of  a  vast  shroud  which 
hung  there  ready  to  drop  down  and  envelop  the 
entire  earth. 

It  was  on  such  a  day  that  Glyeb  found  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  see  grandfather  Kondrati ;  he  had  to 
receive  a  sum  of  money  from  his  neighbour  for  some 
straw  which  he  had  sold  the  latter  as  a  covering  lor 
his  roof.  Payment  had  been  due  for  quite  a  week, 
and  so,  although  Glyeb  had  not  the  slightest  doubt 
of  the  honesty  of  his  neighbour,  the  lake  fisherman, 
he  nevertheless  thought  that  the  money  would  be 
safer  in  his  own  pocket.  He  did  not  hesitate  long, 
but  sent  Uncle  Akim  for  it.  He  would  have  gone 
himself — inclement  weather  could  never  stop  him — 
but  he  did  not  care  to  waste  his  time.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  his  bad  workman  could  not  employ  his 
day  at  home  to  such  advantage  as  the  master  would 
do,  and  besides.  Uncle  Akim  voluntarily  offered  his 
services,  he  wished  to  go  down  to  Kondrati. 

Akim  quickly  pulled  on  his  cap,  wrapped  himself 
up  in  his  great-coat  and  soon  disappeared  behind  the 
veil  of  snow.  No  one  expected  his  early  return ; 
everyone  knew  full  well  that  Akim  would  avail  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  of  lying  idle  for  a  time  on  his 
neighbour's  stove,  and  that  he  would  probably  remain 
there  the  longer  since  the  road  was  so  bad  and  the 
wind  so  cold.  No  one  thought  of  him  until  close  on 
dusk ;  but  night  fell  and  still  Uncle  Akim  did  not  return. 
The  weather  had  grown  worse  and  worse  ;  the  snow 
changed  to  rain  which  poured  in  streams  from  the 
roofs  and  wrathfuUy  beat  against  the  window  panes 
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of  the  izba  ;  the  wind  howled  wildly  round  the  house, 
shaking  the  penthouses  and  setting  the  gates  a- 
8  winging. 

"  Why  isn't  he  returning  ?  Heaven  forbid  that 
something  should  have  happened  to  him,"  said  Aunt 
Anna  as  she  busily  cut  her  sticks  of  firewood. 

"  Akh,  you  matoushka,"  laughed  the  fisherman, 
who  was  busy  planing  a  new  oar  on  the  threshold  of 
the  room,  "  evidently  something  has  happened ; 
the  poor  dear  is  shrivelled  up  somewhere,  he  is  lying 
frozen  stiff  somewhere,  unable  to  bring  his  teeth 
together,  lying  on  the  stove  at  the  neighbour's." 

Vassili,  the  children,  and  Peter's  wife  burst  out 
laughing. 

In  reply  a  dull  groaning  was  suddenly  heard  from 
outside.  Glyeb  pushed  the  door  wide  open  with  his 
fist. 

"  Who  goes  there  ?  " 

"  I — I,  oh — oh  !  "  answered  a  trembling,  hardly 
audible  voice,  which  all  present  recognized  as  that 
of  Uncle  Akim. 

The  mistress  of  the  house  caught  up  her  twigs, 
rushed  out  into  the  vestibule,  and  a  moment  later 
led  him  in. 

Akim  was  indeed  shrivelled  up  with  cold,  not  on 
the  stove  of  Kondrati,  but  in  his  own  great-coat  all 
permeated  with  the  rain  ;  water  poured  from  him  as 
from  a  gutter ;  he  was  trembling  all  over,  hardly  able 
to  stand. 

"  Noo,  noo,  you  do  look  broken,"  said  Glyeb, 
supporting  himself  on  his  oar  and  then  getting  up. 
"  Have  you  at  least  brought  the  money  ?  " 

"Oh,  oh  !  "  replied  Akim,  putting  his  trembling 
hand  into  his  bosom  and  beginning  to  shake  even 
worse  than  before. 

"  All  right,  I  see,"  said  the  fisherman,  taking  the 
money  from  the  rag  and  counting  it.     "  All  right," 
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he  concluded ;  "  now  get  you  quickly  upon  the  stove. 
You  have  had  a  lot  of  trouble,  relation.  I  dare  say 
you  won't  feel  yourself  to-morrow  ;  you  will  rest  and 
warm  yourself." 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  laughter  that  evening, 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  Aunt  Anna,  who  never 
ceased  sighing  and  tending  her  relation. 

However,  Glyeb's  merriment  disappeared  when 
the  next  morning  he  saw  that  his  relation  was  ill 
in  very  earnest.  "  There  we  are,"  he  thought,  "  we 
worried  that  we  had  not  sufficient  trouble.  Now  we 
shall  have  to  bustle  about  him.  What  can  one  do 
with  him,  supposing  he  lies  there  the  whole  winter. 
And  what  a  remarkable  fellow  he  is  !  Fancy,  he  only 
got  a  little  wet  in  the  rain,  and  heaven  only  knows 
what  has  happened  to  him  ;  he  has  fallen  entirely  to 
pieces  and  is  seriously  ill.  Okh,  I  always  said  he  is  a 
useless  fellow." 

Glyeb's  presentiments  were  not  unfounded.  Uncle 
Akim  promised  to  lie  idle,  if  not  the  whole  winter,  at 
least  a  considerable  part  of  it.  He  lay  there  like  a 
log  on  the  stove,  taking  no  nourishment,  and  only 
when  thirst  tortured  him  did  he  raise  his  voice.  Thus 
a  few  days  passed.  One  evening,  when  the  whole 
family  had  had  supper  and  was  on  the  point  of  going 
to  bed,  heartrending  groans  were  suddenly  heard 
from  the  stove. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  impatiently  enquired 
Glyeb. 

"  Batyoushka,"  groaned  Akim  in  a  hesitating 
voice,  "  I  feel,  oh,  I  feel  that  death  is  near  ;  do  not 
let  me  die  without  the  holy  sacraments." 

Glyeb  beckoned  to  Vassili,  went  out  with  him  into 
the  vestibule  and  told  to  him  run  swiftly  to  Sosnovka 
to  fetch  the  priest.  A  moment  afterwards,  in  the 
midst  of  the  howling  wind  and  the  noisy  rain,  one 
could  hear  the  steps   of    the  hurrying  lad.     Vassili 
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returned  with  the  priest  late  in  the  night.  Having 
confessed  and  taken  communion,  the  patient  seemed 
quieter,  and  for  a  few  hours  his  voice  was  not  heard. 
Towards  noon,  however,  his  groans  broke  out  again 
in  full  force.  The  patient  began  to  call  to  him  first 
one  then  another  member  of  the  family.  The  fisher- 
man's entire  family,  including  Vassili  who  had  but 
just  returned  from  Sosnovka,  surroimded  Akim,  who 
had  been  lifted  down  and  laid  on  a  bench  beneath  the 
holy  ikon.  All  silently  and  thoughtfully  contemplated 
the  pale,  furrowed  face  of  the  patient,  lit  up  by  the 
grey,  autumn  day. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  ?  "  asked  Anna, 
bending  over  him,  hardly  able  to  restrain  her  tears. 

"  Gri — Grishoutka  !  "  the  dying  Akim  was  barely 
able  to  pronounce  the  word. 

Glyeb  took  the  boy  and  placed  him  in  front  of  the 
bench. 

Uncle  Akim  turned  his  dying,  dimmed  eyes  upon 
him.  For  a  long  time  he  lay  thus  and  looked  at  the 
boy,  then  lifted  up  his  head  as  if  about  to  say  some- 
thing, but  instead,  burst  out  crying  like  a  little  child 
and  dropped  his  head  as  if  completely  exhausted, 
though  his  hand  evidently  groped  for  something  near 
him. 

"  Enough,  dear  relation,  why  are  you  worrying  ? 
God  is  merciful.  Enough  !  "  said  Anna,  covering  her 
face  with  her  apron. 

Uncle  Akim  shook  his  head,  turned  his  face  towards 
the  boy  and  again  stared  at  him  with  his  now  almost 
lifeless  eyes. 

"  Mind,  Grishka,"  he  said  at  last,  making  a  great 
effort  so  that  his  words  should  be  heard  by  all  present, 
"  soon  I  .  .  .  you  will  now  remain  alone  .  .  .  mind — 
listen  and  obey  Glyeb  Savinitsh,  consider  him  more 
than  a  father — farewell,  Grishka  !  Grishka  !  " 

Taking  the  boy's  hand.  Uncle  Akim  placed  it  on  his 
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own  breast,  closed  his  eyes  and  remained  silent,  while 
tears  streamed  down  his  pale  furrowed  cheeks. 

From  the  corner  where  Anna  stood  concealed, 
weeping  was  heard. 

"  Glyeb,"  Akim  began  again  in  a  very  weak,  scarcely 
audible  voice,  "  Glyeb,"  he  said,  searching  with  his 
eyes  for  the  fisherman  though  the  latter  was  standing 
quite  close  to  him,  "  Aunt  Anna,  be  you  parents  to 
the  orphan.  There  is  a  little  shirt — a  new  one — give  it 
to  him,  the  orphan — and  there  are  also  boots  in  the 
chamber — all — for  him  !  Grishka  !    Oh,  God  !  " 

Uncle  Akim  wished  to  say  something  further  but  his 
voice  failed  him,  and  became  incoherent.  Alone, 
his  troubled,  dying  eyes  were  directed  upon  the  boy 
untU  at  last  they  too  began  to  close.  Glyeb  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  folded  the  hands  of  the  dead 
man,  and,  taking  down  the  holy  ikon,  placed  it  on 
his  breast. 

The  children,  pale  and  trembling  from  fright,  rushed 
out  into  the  vestibule  crying  and  screaming.  In  the 
hut  there  only  remained  the  daughter-in-law,  Glyeb, 
Vassili,  and  Anna,  who  was  on  her  knees,  embracing 
the  feet  of  the  dead  man  and  lamenting. 

Glyeb  then  ordered  Vassili  to  walk  down  to  the 
lake  and  ask  Kondrati  to  come  and  read  the  psalms, 
whilst  he  himself  went  out  at  once  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  funeral.  On  the  steps  he  met  Grishka 
and  Vania,  who  were  both  wiping  their  eyes  with  their 
fists  and  sobbing  bitterly. 

"Enough,  Grishka,"  said  Glyeb  patting  the  lad  on 
the  head ;  "  don't  cry ;  tears  won't  help ;  stop  it.  What 
is  there  to  cry  about  ?    It  is  the  will  of  God." 

"  How  should  I  not  cry  ?  "  said  Grishka,  sobbing 
bitterly ;  *'  he  had  only  finished  one  boot — he  had  not 
time  to  finish  the  second,  and  now  there  is  but  one 
boot !  " 

"  Noo,  what  a  thing  to  worry  about !     Oh,  you 
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stupid,  stupid  !    Well,  and  what  are  you  crying  for  ?  " 
he  asked,  turning  to  his  own  son. 

"  How  so  ?  but  he  was  my  uncle.  I  am  sorry  for 
him  !  "  replied  Vania,  sobbing  all  over  the  courtyard. 
Glyeb  Savinitsh  stifled  a  sigh,  passed  his  hand  over 
his  high  forehead  and  slowly  went  away  to  knock 
together  a  coffin  for  Uncle  Akim. 


PART   THE   SECOND 

CHAPTER  VIII 

CHILDHOOD 

Gloomy  is  the  howl  of  the  wind  on  a  rainy,  cold 
autumn  day.  Listen  to  it !  Hear  how  it  restlessly 
rustles  in  every  bush,  every  stem,  as  if  trying  to  find 
something  it  has  left  behind.  It  peeps  into  every 
tree-hollow,  every  gap  of  the  wall,  raises  every  dried- 
up  leaf,  every  blade  of  grass,  and,  like  a  traveller  who 
on  his  return  home  finds  a  dreary  desert  instead  of  a 
cosy  hearth,  it  speeds  on  to  the  dark  forest  carrying 
the  dark  clouds,  its  only  possession.  Even  the  dead 
forest  covered  with  its  misty  shroud  does  not  welcome 
it ;  it  but  responds  with  a  melancholy  wail  and  low 
murmurs  to  the  desolate  howl  of  the  wind.  The 
great  clouds  come  lower  down,  frowning  gloomily  ; 
the  fields,  the  valleys  and  the  forest  all  grow  dimmed 
by  its  parting  tears,  and  then  the  wind,  as  if  angry 
at  its  weakness,  again  raises  the  dark  grey  clouds, 
rushes  to  the  outskirts  of  the  forest  and  speeds  on 
its  way,  dragging  after  it  the  wet,  yellow  leaves. 
This  gloomy  howl  of  the  wind,  which  resounds  so 
heavily  in  one's  heart,  this  dreary  rain  are  tiresome 
even  to  the  peasant,  inured  as  he  is  to  all  sorts  of 
weather.  Soon,  however,  the  winter  comes  with  its 
frosts  from  the  "Iron  Mountains,  "and  the  river  becomes 
ice-bound.  Then  the  wheels  resound  loudly  on  the 
iiard  frozen  road,  the  ice  needles  crunch  sharply 
beneath  the  wheels,  the  icicles  shine  merrily  in  the 
bright  sunshine,  while  the  roofs  and  windows  of  the 
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peasant  cottages  are  all  decorated  with  white  festoons. 
The  first  snow  falls.  Crowds  of  children  rush  out 
into  the  white  street,  the  withered  faces  of  the  aged 
beam  through  the  window  panes  ;  some  of  the  old 
men  even  come  out  through  the  creaking  gates  and 
merrily  clap  their  hands  and  make  the  sign  of  the  cross 
as  they  walk  ;  they  are  themselves  as  white  as  the 
snow  falling  in  thick  flakes.  A  season  of  general 
rest  sets  in,  for  the  last  harvest  has  now  been  threshed 
and  all  the  work  is  over.  To-day  no  peasant  will 
willingly  leave  his  warm  cottage  all  wrapped  in  straw 
under  its  coating  of  snow.  He  comes  out  only  to  go 
to  the  neighbouring  forest  to  fetch  some  firewood, 
or  if  the  want  of  money  drives  him  to  carting.  Always 
he  is  glad  to  return  to  his  warm  hut.  Merrily  runs 
his  sleigh  home,  jumping  over  the  bumps  whilst  he 
impatiently  looks  out  from  under  his  rug  into  the 
snowy  distance  .  .  .  There,  through  the  mist,  he 
sees  the  gleam  of  light  and,  rising  from  his  chimney, 
the  bluish  stream  of  smoke  which  welcome  him  home. 
Ever  more  furiously  he  tries  to  urge  on  his  horse, 
yet  the  poor  beast  really  needs  no  persuasion,  he 
scents  his  manger  and  gallops  home  to  it  at  his  best 
speed.  It  is  indeed  good  to  be  able  to  rest  and  ease 
one's  bones  after  a  long  and  hard  summer  spent  in 
the  fields,  and  the  troublesome  autumn  which  always 
is  full  of  worries  for  the  husbandman. 

But  the  life  of  a  fisherman  is  entirely  different. 
A  fisherman  has  more  leisure  than  a  husbandman, 
but  his  calling  is  more  precarious.  There  is  no  winter 
rest  for  him,  for  he  must  break  '  windows  '  in  the 
ice  of  the  river  to  prevent  the  fish  getting  '  choked  ' ; 
he  has  to  brush  away  the  snow  on  the  river,  to  search 
for  the  sleeping  pike  nestling  against  the  ice,  to 
bludgeon  it  and  then  carry  home  his  catch.  Corn  can 
lie  in  the  bam  until  the  price  is  right  and  nothing  but 
good  will  come  of  its  lying  there.    But  fish  is  a  live 
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thing  ;  it  is  difficult  to  catch  and  still  more  di£&cult 
to  sell.  You  cannot  carry  it  round  the  market  places 
and  bargain  about  the  price ;  to-day  it  was  caught  alive, 
to-morrow  it  will  only  be  frozen  fish,  and  the  next  day  a 
thaw  may  set  in  and  then  it  will  be  worthless.  Corn  is 
always  and  everywhere  in  demand,  but  fish  is  perishable. 

No  wonder  then  that  Glyeb  was  glad  when  he  had 
finished  his  work,  and  after  a  day  in  the  frosty  air 
could  return  to  his  hut  and  sit  down  to  make  his  nets. 
Sometimes  on  those  long  winter  evenings  they  would 
talk  of  the  late  Uncle  Akim,  but  these  reminiscent 
chats,  which  were  usually  started  by  Aunt  Anna's 
sad  recollections,  gradually  became  more  and  more 
rare,  and  only  now  and  again  would  Glyeb  or  Vassili 
tell  of  some  doings  of  the  *  drayhorse  ' — as  they 
called  him  in  fun — yet  their  hearers  seldom  frowned  ; 
everyone  smiled,  even  the  good  Aunt  Anna  and  the 
adopted  boy  who  was  beginning  to  get  accustomed 
to  his  new  surroundings. 

Grishka  was  very  slow  in  adapting  himseK  to  the 
fisherman's  family.  He  was  still  apparently  the  same 
half-wild,  incorrigible  boy  who  scowled  and  would 
never  utter  a  word,  especially  if  Glyeb  were  present. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a  boy  of  his  age  could 
live  during  the  five  winter  months  almost  eye  to  eye 
with  the  same  people  and  not  become  more  communi- 
cative, or  at  any  rate  overcome  some  of  his  wildness  ; 
it  seemed  all  the  more  impossible  since  his  every 
movement,  his  eyes,  always  scowling  it  is  true  but 
nevertheless  bright,  observant  and  full  of  fun,  betrayed 
his  remarkable  vivacity  of  spirit.  And  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  did  not.  As  soon  as  summer  came,  it 
became  clear  that  it  was  only  the  presence  of  Glyeb — 
of  whom  Grishka  had  a  deadly  fear — ^that  had  made 
him  pretend  to  be  such  a  goody-goody,  for  then  his 
lively  and  even  wild  temperament  showed  itself 
fuUy.     This  change  occurred  as  soon  as  he  and  Vania 
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were  able  to  romp  about  in  the  surrounding  country  ; 
the  freedom  and  fresh  air  seemed  to  transform  his 
very  blood  ;  he  lived  like  a  little  wolf  which  had  been 
captive  and  was  at  last  free.  He  seemed  to  like  the 
new  life,  the  expanse  of  the  fields  much  better  than 
the  dull  village  and  the  smoky  cottages  in  which  he 
had  spent  his  early  life  with  Akim.  Even  his  fear  of 
Glyeb  could  no  longer  bridle  his  high  spirits.  He  had 
little  respect  for  either  Peter's  wife  or  Vassili,  and  he 
merely  laughed  at  Aunt  Anna  who  occasionally 
tried  to  take  him  in  hand. 

He  treated  Vania  as  if  he  were  some  poor  wretched 
orphan  taken  in  out  of  charity  whilst  he  himself  was 
the  favourite  son  of  the  house  ;  he  thrashed  him  often 
and  hard,  and  mostly  for  no  cause  or  reason.  Once 
the  matter  went  so  far  that  Vania  complained  to  his 
mother,  in  whose  opinion  Grishka's  black  eyes  already 
condemned  him.  Aunt  Anna  threatened  to  tell 
father  about  it.  That  evening  Glyeb  gave  Grishka 
a  good  combing  down.  The  next  morning  Anna's 
cotton  and  scissors  had  disappeared !  They  were 
searched  for  everywhere,  but  quite  in  vain.  At  last, 
after  a  three  days'  thorough  search  in  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  the  house,  they  were  found  in  the  garden 
where  they  had  evidently  been  thrown  deliberately. 
Neither  Anna  nor  any  other  member  of  the  household 
had  been  anywhere  near  the  garden.  Grishka  was 
severely  punished  for  this,  yet  the  very  next  day  his 
voice  was  once  more  raised  in  the  courtyard  and  his 
mischief  began  again.  Grishka  led  in  all  the  games 
and  childish  adventures  ;  he  would  never  take  part 
in  a  game  unless  he  were  the  leader.  But  woe  to  his 
playmates  !  The  moment  Glyeb  discovered  any  of 
his  tricks  and  called  him  to  account,  Grishka  immedi- 
ately divested  himself  of  the  honours  of  leadership 
and  put  all  the  blame  on  his  lieutenant,  whom  he 
would  betray  shamelessly. 
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Nevertheless,  Vania  was  faithful  to  the  adopted 
boy.  He  bore  patiently  all  his  kicks  and  blows. 
This  extraordinary  forgiveness  was  partly  due  to  his 
fear  of  Grishka  and  partly  because  of  his  deep  attach- 
ment to  him,  for  Vania  loved  him  with  all  the  strength 
of  his  childish  heart. 

Now  we  come  to  an  incident  in  the  life  of  these 
two  boys  which  may  be  said  to  have  altered  the  whole 
course  of  their  lives. 

One  fine  July  day,  Grishka  and  Vania  were  rocking 
in  a  boat  which  was  tied  to  an  oar  stuck  in  the  sandy 
bank.  But  perhaps  the  reader  does  not  know  what 
a  fisherman's  boat  is  like.  A  fisherman's  boat  is  not 
like  an  ordinary  boat ;  it  is  a  narrow,  rocky  little 
vessel,  and  in  its  deck  there  is  a  round  opening  closed 
with  a  trap-door.  Under  this  deck  there  is  room  for 
but  one  man,  and  even  he  can  only  lie  there,  though 
at  his  full  length.  In  summer,  a  fisherman  has  no  other 
shelter  ;  he  spends  all  his  nights  in  the  boat.  At 
night  he  takes  with  him  his  fishing  baskets,  throws 
them  into  the  river,  ties  the  loose  ends  of  the  ropes 
by  which  they  are  attached  to  his  boat,  and  then 
lowers  his  tiny  anchor.  This  done,  the  fisherman 
makes  the  sign  of  the  cross,  stretches  himseK  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat  on  his  great  sheepskin  coat  and 
shuts  the  trap-door.  There  he  sleeps  soundly  through 
the  night,  rocking  all  the  time  at  the  merest  puff  of 
wind  or  the  slightest  roll  of  the  water. 

Grishka  sat  in  the  stern  of  the  boat  with  his  thin 
dark  legs  dangling  in  the  water.  Vania  sat  in  the 
cabin,  so  that  only  his  fresh,  pink-cheeked  face 
showed  through  the  trap -door.  The  boy's  fair  head, 
lit  up  by  the  burning  rays  of  the  midday  sun,  seemed 
the  more  comely  and  tender  seen  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  black,  roughly-tarred  boards  of  the 
deck. 

"  Do    you    know    what    we'll    do,    Vania  ?  "    said 
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Grishka,  throwing  his  left  foot  over  the  board  and  sit- 
ting astride  the  stern  of  the  boat. 

"  WeU  ?  " 

"  Let's  get  over  to  the  other  side." 

"  And  what  about  father  ?  "  said  Vania,  rolling 
frightened  eyes  at  his  companion. 

"  Well,  father  isn't  at  home  now.  He  has  gone  to 
Sosnovka." 

"  And  what  about  when  he  comes  back  ?  " 

"  Silly  !  By  that  time  we  shall  be  home  again." 
And  without  waiting  any  further  arguments,  he 
jumped  ashore,  but  he  could  not  undo  the  rope  by 
slipping  the  knot  off  the  oar,  so  began  shaking  it  with 
all  his  strength. 

"  You  dare  move  and  I  shall  kill  you,"  he  threatened 
Vania,  shaking  his  fist  at  him,  for  Vania,  who  was 
frightened  at  the  prospect  of  so  daring  an  enterprise, 
had  started  to  crawl  out  of  the  cabin. 

"  But  I'm  frightened." 

"  Frightened  of  what  ?  " 

"  WeU,  supposing  we  drift  into  the  whirlpool. 
Father  told  me  that  if  you  ever  do,  it  will  whirl  you 
round  and  round  and  finally  drag  you  down  to  the 
bottom,"  said  Vania,  pointing  timidly  to  the  opposite 
shore  where,  amidst  a  cluster  of  osiers,  stood  the  dark 
stump  of  an  old  willow. 

"  And  why  should  we  drift  there  ?  Can't  we  row 
across  ?  Haven't  you  seen  how  brother  Vassili 
gets  his  boat  over  ?  See,  the  river  runs  there  and  we 
shall  row  over  there — across  to  the  oaks  where  the 
lake  is." 

"  Yes,  but  the  river  is  too  wide,  you  won't  manage 
it  and  we  shall  be  drowned." 

"  Wide  ? — you  silly  ass,"  answered  Grishka  im- 
patiently. 

The  breadth  of  large  rivers  is  indeed  very  deceiving 
to  the  eye.    Though  it  may  seem  quite  a  short  distance 
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to  row  across,  yet  let  a  boat  appear  on  the  surface 
or  a  man  on  the  other  shore,  and  one  at  once  realises 
the  huge  expanse  of  the  water.  A  boat  seems  a  tiny 
bit  of  matchwood,  whilst  a  man's  voice  hardly  reaches 
your  ears. 

The  oar,  stuck  in  the  sand,  would  not  yield  readily 
to  the  efforts  of  Grishka.  Impatience  and  annoyance 
were  sharply  reflected  on  the  dark  face  of  the  boy. 
He  seized  the  oar  with  both  hands  and,  setting  his 
teeth,  shook  it  from  side  to  side  whilst  Vania  stood 
hesitatingly  in  the  boat  and  timidly  looked  now  at 
his  comrade  and  now  at  his  home. 

At  last  the  oar  yielded. 

"  You  know,  Grishka,  we'd  better  drop  it." 

"  You  wait,"  answered  the  boy,  seizing  the  oar 
and  jumping  into  the  boat. 

It  all  happened  in  a  second,  and  they  were  already 
far  from  the  shore  before  Vania  realized  that  they 
really  were  off.  But  no  matter  how  hard  Grishka 
worked  at  the  oar  or  urged  his  mate  to  bear  heavily 
now  to  the  one  side  and  now  to  the  other,  the  current 
carried  them  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction  to  their 
desired  haven,  the  oaks.  The  hearts  of  both  boys 
began  beating  heavily  when  they  realized  how  far 
from  home  they  were  being  carried.  Their  fear 
increased  when  the  boat,  now  wholly  at  the  mercy 
of  the  rapid  current,  turned  towards  the  stump  of 
the  old  willow.  Grishka  screamed,  dropped  the  oar 
and  clung  to  the  side  of  the  boat.  Vania  disappeared 
under  the  deck  and  crouched  in  the  corner.  They 
both  began  to  cry.  Their  despair  was,  however,  but 
short-lived. 

"  We  have  passed  it,  we  have  passed  the  whirl- 
pool !  "  suddenly  shouted  Grishka. 

Vania  poked  his  head  through  the  trap-door  and, 
as  though  suddenly  awaking  from  a  dream,  looked 
round  timidly. 
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The  old  stump  was  now  behind  them.  The  boat 
rapidly  neared  the  bank.  After  turning  around  two 
or  three  times,  it  at  last  went  into  one  of  those  small 
narrow  inlets  which  outline  the  sandy  banks  of  the 
river  and  slid  amid  the  thick  rushes.  The  boys  clutched 
at  the  twigs,  pulled  the  boat  up  the  inlet  and  quickly 
jumped  out.  Their  fear  was  over  for  the  moment  ; 
they  looked  at  one  another  and  laughed. 

"  Well,  but  how  are  we  going  back  without  the 
oar  ?  "  said  Vania  suddenly,  his  face  clouding  over 
again. 

"  Like  this,"  answered  Grishka  at  once;  "  we'll  go 
to  the  lake  of  Grandfather  Kondrati,  he'll  take  us 
over." 

"  Yes,  but  how  can  we  get  there  ?  "  asked  Vania. 

"  Let's  go  into  the  meadow,  then  we  can  look  around. 
We  can't  see  the  lake  from  the  bushes.    Come  on." 

"  Shall  we  lose  ourselves  ?  " 

"  Rubbish.  Didn't  you  see  the  bushes  from  our 
side  ?  They  don't  go  far.  We  shall  soon  get  to  the 
meadow  and  then  there  will  be  the  lake  ...  go 
ahead." 

And  they  both  ran  stumblingly  through  the  sandy 
ravine  which  was  all  overgrown  with  the  thick  grey- 
green  leaves  of  the  alder  trees.  The  dark  green  brambles 
and  the  coarse  grass  mingling  with  the  shining  sUvery 
leaves  of  the  willows  formed  a  barrier  against  the 
two  boys.  Twisted  black  roots  surrounded  by  the 
water  of  the  spring  freshet  ran  across  the  sands.  Once 
in  this  labyrinth,  the  boys  did  not  know  which  way 
to  turn.  Stretching  up  into  the  blue  sky,  high  above 
their  heads  rose  the  bare  willow  branches  which, 
here  and  there,  were  covered  with  shaggy  tufts  of 
dried  grass  washed  up  to  that  height  by  the  spring 
tides  which,  at  that  season,  spread  to  a  distance  of 
seven  versts  and  more.  Countless  little  tracks  led 
in  every  conceivable  direction.     Here  and  there  little 
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flat  spaces  of  sand  covered  with  small  white  crabs  and 
bearing  the  imprint  of  curlew's  feet,  were  visible. 
The  nearness  of  the  river  was  everywhere  felt ;  the 
shade  was  damp  and  the  air  was  heavy  with  the  smell 
of  wet  sand  mingled  with  the  scent  of  the  burdock. 

When  they  had  run  some  distance  and  were 
thoroughly  out  of  breath,  the  boys  stopped. 

"  Where  are  we  ?  There  is  nothing  here  !  "  said 
Vania,  with  his  hand  wiping  the  perspiration  from  his 
face. 

Grishka  looked  all  around  him.  In  his  swarthy 
features  there  was  not  a  trace  of  anxiety  to  be  seen. 

"  Wait  a  minute.  Be  quiet  !  I  can  hear  a  voice 
somewhere,"  he  said,  suddenly  holding  up  his  hand. 

They  both  listened.  And  amidst  the  soft  murmur 
of  the  insects  a  thin,  thin  voice  was  to  be  heard.  The 
voice  came  nearer,  singing. 

*'  Do  you  hear  it,  Vania  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Let's  go  there.    It's  a  girl  singing  !  "  said  Grishka. 

"  All  right." 

But  they  had  not  taken  many  steps  before  they 
came  face  to  face  with  the  singer.  She  was  a  pretty 
little  girl  of  eight,  with  eyes  as  blue  as  the  cornflowers, 
ruddy  cheeks  and  red,  smiling  lips  ;  her  long  fair 
sflky  hair  came  down  in  golden  coils  on  either  side 
of  her  sunburnt  but  clean  little  face.  A  bundle  of 
dry  twigs  was  in  the  girl's  arms  and,  hanging  some- 
what sideways,  it  had  bared  the  whole  of  her  little 
sunburnt  shoulder  which  showed  above  the  folds  of 
her  white  frock  that  only  reached  to  her  knees. 
Thoroughly  startled,  the  little  singer  stood  rooted  to 
the  spot,  with  her  red  mouth  open  and  looking  at 
the  boys  with  wide  frightened  eyes  while  she  dropped 
the  twigs  one  by  one  on  the  sand. 

"It's  a  girl.  How  she  sings !  "  said  Grishka, 
looking  at  her  with  great  curiosity. 
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"  Who  are  you  ?  "  asked  Vania. 

The  girl  did  not  answer.  The  twigs  continued  to 
fall  at  her  feet. 

"  Why  don't  you  answer  ?  ** 

"  She  is  frightened  ;  she  thinks  she  has  met  robbers. 
We  are  robbers  !  "  cried  Grishka,  doubling  his  fists 
and  frowning  dreadfully. 

"  But — how — ^robbers  ?  "  said  the  girl,  encouraged 
by  Vania 's  laughter. 

*'  Truly  robbers." 

"  But  where  do  you  come  from  ?  "  Vania  asked 
again. 

"  From  the  lake,"  answered  the  girl. 

"  What  lake  ?  " 

"  What  is  it  to  do  with  you  ?    From  the  lake " 

"  Wait  a  moment,  Vania,  I'll  ask  her  .  .  .  she'll 
tell  me!''  said  Grishka  taking  a  step  towards  the  girl. 

"  You  dare  touch  me  !  "  she  cried,  snatching  up  a 
stick  and  threatening  him ;  "  my  father  is  just  over 
there,  he'll  give  it  to  you  !  " 

"  And  who  is  your  father  ?  "  asked  Grishka,  moving 
aside. 

"  Uncle  Kondrati,  of  course,  that's  who  it  is." 

"  Hurray,  we  know  him." 

"  And  where  do  you  come  from  ?  "  asked  the  girl 
quickly. 

"  From  the  other  side  of  the  river  ;  we  are  fisher- 
men !  " 

"  Fishermen  ?  "  said  the  little  girl,  looking  at  the 
boys  doubtfully. 

"  Don't  you  believe  me  ?  " 

"  No,  you  are  only  boys  ;   fishermen  have  beards." 

"  Do  they  all  have  beards  ?  " 

"  All,"  answered  the  girl  laconically,  stooping  down 
and  beginning  to  pick  up  her  twigs. 

"  You  said  that  your  father  was  quite  near,"  said 
Vania.     "  Why  can't  we  hear  him  ?  " 
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"  He  is  over  there  in  tiie  bushes  !  " 

And  certainly  the  sound  of  an  axe  could  be  heard 
in  the  distance. 

"  Dounia  !  "  suddenly  said  a  slow,  quiet  voice, 
"  whom  are  you  chattering  to  ?  " 

The  little  girl  picked  up  the  twigs,  put  them  on  her 
shoulder,  and,  without  even  glancing  at  the  boys, 
ran  towards  the  place  whence  came  the  voice.  Grishka 
and  Vania  followed  her,  and  very  soon  all  three  reached 
the  edge  of  the  thicket  where  the  meadow  began,  at 
first  poor,  yellow  and  sandy,  then  gradually  greener, 
until  it  lost  itself  in  the  dim  distance,  enveloped  in  the 
floating  banks  of  heated  air. 

There  in  the  bluish  shade  of  the  spreading  willows 
sat  an  old  man,  aged  about  sixty.  His  hair,  white 
as  the  driven  snow,  flowed  over  his  shoulders,  giving 
him  a  patriarchal  aspect  which  was  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  peaceful,  mild  and  kindly  expression  of  his 
face.  His  forehead,  temples,  and  cheeks  were  covered 
with  those  small,  fine  little  wrinkles  which  only  come 
after  a  quiet,  peaceful  life.  The  old  man's  life  was 
expressed  even  more  clearly  in  his  light  blue  eyes, 
which  had  a  look  of  almost  childlike  simplicity. 
This  was  Grandfather  Kondrati,  a  fisherman  and  the 
father  of  Dounia.  On  one  side  in  front  of  him  there  was 
a  half -finished  creel,  and  on  the  other  a  pile  of  reddish 
osiers. 

"  So  that's  to  whom  you  have  been  chattering  !  I 
thought  I  heard  you.  .  .  .  Where  do  you  come  from, 
boys  ?  How  did  you  get  here  ?  "  asked  the  old  man, 
shaking  back  his  hair  and  looking  at  them. 

The  boys,  interrupting  one  another,  told  of  their 
first  perilous  adventure  on  the  water,  and  both  of 
them  asked  the  old  man  to  take  them  back  again. 

"  All  right,  I'll  take  you  back ;  but  another  time, 
children,  you  must  not  go  on  the  river  alone.  Grood 
gracious,  what  spoilt  children  !     Fancy  going  on  the 
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river  all  alone  without  asking  permission  !  What 
will  you  be  doing  next  ?  Thank  heaven  you  did  not 
get  into  the  whirlpool.  What  would  Glyeb  have  said 
then  ?  Well,  well,  go  down  to  the  lake  for  the  oar. 
Dounia,  go  with  them,  dear,  and  show  them  the  way, 
and  don't  come  back  yourself.  I  am  only  going  to 
take  them  across  and  then  I  shall  come  home.  Run 
along,  little  fishermen  !  Let's  see  who  will  get  there 
first."  And  following  them  with  his  eyes,  the  old  man 
sat  down  again  to  his  creel. 

After  a  short  time  Grishka  and  Vania  came  back 
carrying  the  oar  and  the  boat-hook  on  their  shoulders. 
The  sun  was  still  high  in  the  heavens  when  they  got 
back  to  their  own  shore.  Everything  went  off 
splendidly.  Glyeb  did  not  notice  anything.  But  the 
journey  across  the  Oka  and  the  meeting  with  Kon- 
drati's  daughter  were  very  soon  repeated.  This  is 
how  it  happened  :  once  when  talking  to  Glyeb,  old 
Kondrati  offered  to  teach  Grishka  and  Vania  to 
read  and  write.  For  a  long  time  Glyeb  laughed  at 
this  proposition  ;  he  never  could  abide  anything  that 
to  his  mind  seemed  to  take  the  workman  out  of  the 
straight  path  and  to  alter  his  destiny.  He  would  not 
hear  of  their  learning  to  read  and  write — such  empty, 
useless  knowledge  ! 

"  Our  business  is  to  carry  nets,  not  to  read  books  !  " 
he  said.  "  I've  known  lots  of  bookworms — frightfully 
clever  !  For  instance,  I  knew  one,  a  fisherman  like 
we  are — his  name  was  Kovytchki ;  he  learnt  every 
book  by  heart  and  he  himseLf  was  nothing — the  very 
emptiest  man  !  Before  he  took  up  books  he  was  always 
working,  but  as  soon  as  he  started  this  reading,  he 
made  mistakes  over  everything.  That  was  the  first 
thing,  but  the  worse  was  that  he  read  too  much  and 
lost  what  brains  he'd  had — ^there  now !  It  doesn't 
agree  with  the  likes  of  us.  Sometimes  you  would  be 
speaking  to  him  and  he'd  go  off  and  write.    He  was  the 
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stupidest  maji — and  why  ?  All  because  of  those  books, 
really ! " 

Old  Kondrati  did  not  answer  ;  he  had  different 
ideas  on  the  subject.  Besides,  he  knew  that  to  insist 
would  only  make  Glyeb  assert  his  opinions  the  more 
obstinately.  Therefore  he  took  every  opportunity 
of  enticing  the  little  fishermen  over  to  him.  Grishka 
and  Vania  followed  him  very  gladly.  The  days  which 
they  spent  on  the  lake  took  them  away  from  home — 
a  circumstance  which  has  always  a  great  deal  of 
influence  in  a  child's  life.  Glyeb  immediately  suspected 
why  Kondrati  asked  the  boys  over,  but  as  his  neighbour 
had  not  contradicted  his  views  on  education,  he 
looked  through  his  fingers  on  these  doings.  He  con- 
tented himself  with  teasing  the  boys,  calling  them 
'professors'  and  'scholars,'  —  names  which  they 
certainly  did  not  deserve.  The  education  did  not 
progress  well.  Old  Kondrati,  in  the  simplicity  of 
his  heart,  counted  on  the  zeal  of  his  pupils  ;  he  him- 
self could  not  give  them  very  much  time.  His  wife 
had  died  shortly  after  the  birth  of  their  daughter. 
He  was  obliged  to  go  out  to  work,  sometimes  as  an 
artisan,  sometimes  as  an  agricultural  labourer.  His 
very  kindness  was  in  itself  a  cause  of  the  children's 
idleness.  They  knew  very  weU  that  he  would  never 
dream  of  scolding  them.  Most  of  the  time  they  played 
with  Dounia  or  wandered  on  the  shores  of  the  lake. 
After  three  years,  they  could  only  just  pick  out  their 
letters  ! 

Then,  however,  Vania  began  to  stay  more  frequently 
in  old  Kondrati's  house,  and  followed  with  greater 
attention  the  trembling  wrinkled  finger  of  the  old 
man  as  it  moved  along  the  lines  of  the  worn  page. 
In  the  meantime,  Grishka  went  on  playing  the  fool. 
He  would  sooner  climb  a  dozen  times  to  the  top  of  the 
tallest  oak  than  sit  stiU  for  a  minute  at  old  Kondrati's 
book.    A  sedentary  life  did  not  satisfy  his  lively,  daring 
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temperament.  While  Vania  and  Dounia  were  spend- 
ing the  evening  with  the  old  man,  Grishka  would 
wander  along  the  wooded  banks  of  the  lake,  stealing 
birds'  nests  and  clambering  over  the  steep  banks  ; 
he  would  spend  whole  hours  hanging  over  the  water 
in  the  hope  of  catching  a  sand-martin — a  swallow- 
like little  bird  that  lives  in  the  holes  made  in  the  steep 
clayey  banks  of  the  rivers  and  lakes.  Surely  it  would 
have  been  easier  for  him  to  sit  with  the  old  man  than 
to  hang  for  hours  over  the  clifiE,  scarcely  daring  to 
breathe  while  he  watched  for  a  sand-martin — but  he 
preferred  to  spend  his  time  so.  When  he  was  thirteen 
he  could  handle  an  oar  as  well  as  Vassili,  swim  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Oka  and  back  without  resting,  and 
could  dive  like  a  fish.  His  favourite  occupation  was 
to  follow  the  boats  which  came  up  the  river  and  to 
quarrel  with  the  boatmen  and  the  workmen.  Standing 
on  the  deck  of  the  boat  and  guiding  it  with  the  paddle 
only,  he  would  dart  in  and  out  among  the  narrow 
craft  astonishing  all  by  his  daring  and  success.  Gradu- 
ally Glyeb  began  to  initiate  Grishka  and  Vania  into 
the  secrets  of  his  calling.  This  kept  the  adopted  boy 
quiet  for  a  time,  but  he  was  quick  and  ingenious  and 
soon  understood  the  work.  And  Vania  was  not  back- 
ward either.  The  only  difference  was  that  the  fisher- 
man's son  went  about  his  work  without  shouting  or 
noise,  showing  neither  audacity  nor  boldness,  yet  he 
was  enthusiastic  and  his  work  was  solid.  On  Sundays 
and  holidays,  they  generally  went  to  the  lake.  As 
soon  as  the  dawn  came,  they  would  be  there.  Kondrati's 
little  daughter  was  the  only  playmate  they  had  of 
their  own  age.  Old  Kondrati  was  not  so  well  pleased, 
however  ;  his  cottage  would  then  be  turned  upside 
down  and  even  the  lake  itself  was  not  left  in  peace, 
for  its  smooth  surface  would  be  ruffled  by  the  boat 
going  over  it  from  morning  till  night  in  every  direction. 
The  worst  of  it  was  that  these  games,  in  which  Grishka's 
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voice  could  always  be  heard  above  the  others,  did 
not  always  take  place  without  quarrels.  Often  the 
old  man  would  find  Dounia  with  tears  in  her  eyes  and 
tangled  hair,  but  Dounia  never  complained  of  Grishka  ; 
on  the  contrary,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Vania 
always  defended  her,  she  joined  hands  with  the 
adopted  boy  and  they  both  teased  Glyeb's  son ; 
sometimes  they  even  united  their  forces  and  fell 
upon  him.  This  preference  for  the  adopted  boy, 
however,  only  lasted  for  a  certain  time  ;  as  she  grew  up, 
the  girl's  feelings  were  apparently  evenly  divided 
between  the  two  friends  of  her  childhood.  Her  attach- 
ment to  both  appeared  to  be  equal.  How  soon  the 
golden  care-free  days  of  happy  childhood  fly  !  Vania 
and  the  adopted  boy  grew  almost  imperceptibly  into 
youths.  They  already  took  Vassili's  place,  for  Glyeb 
had  married  him  off  and  sent  him  to  brother  Peter  in 
the  fishing  village,  so  he  was  glad  now  to  have  two 
young  workmen  at  hand.  He  would  often  look  at 
Grishka  and  say  : 

"  What  a  fine  lad  !  What  a  tall,  broad-shouldered 
lad,  handy  for  any  work.  Pity  only  that  he  looks 
such  a  wild  animal  and  is  rather  fond  of  mischief  and 
thieving,  but  you  cannot  expect  everything.  Even 
a  well-baked  loaf  has  an  underdone  side  sometimes. 
However,  I  keep  him  well  in  hand.  He  couldn't  get  a 
rise  out  of  me.  Let  him  just  try,  and  I  shall  soon  make 
an  omelet  of  him  !  Still  he  is  a  sharp  lad,  good  for 
anything." 

And  the  old  fisherman  rejoiced  just  as  much,  if 
not  more,  when  he  looked  at  Vania,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  still  often  teased  him  calling  him  '  pro- 
fessor '  and  '  scholar.' 

Vania  was  not  as  broad-shouldered,  nor  even  as 
lively  and  sharp  as  Grishka,  yet  he  was  not  behind  him 
either  in  good  looks  or  in  work.  And  he  was  a  splendid 
fisherman  too  !     His  clear  and  clever,  though  some-^ 
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what  thoughtful  eyes,  had  a  dkect  and  frank  look  ; 
his  ruddy  cheeks  showed  the  first  down  of  youth, 
his  fair,  clean,  round  face,  framed  in  light  red  curls, 
expressed  the  simplicity  of  his  soul,  the  honesty  of 
his  nature  together  with  a  certain  dignity.  In  short, 
he  represented  that  noble,  frank,  pure  type  of  the 
Slav  race  which  is  so  frequently  met  with  amongst 
our  common  people,  but  which  unfortunately  seldom 
reaches  its  highest  point  of  development. 

Yes,  there  was  a  great  deal  to  make  Glyeb  glad 
in  his  old  age.  One  thing  he  could  not  understand, 
however  :  why  should  the  boys  be  everlastingly  going 
over  to  Kondrati's  on  the  lake  ?  Yet  an  old  man  cannot 
understand  everything,  even  his  long  experience  fails 
him  sometimes.  But  it  was  only  pretence  on  the  part 
of  Glyeb  not  to  understand  it,  else  why  should  he  wink 
and  chuckle  so  quietly  and  shake  his  head  every  time 
Grishka  and  Vania  returned  home  from  the  lake  ? 


CHAPTER   IX 

THE  LAKE 

The  family  of  Glyeb  the  fisherman,  from  the  youngest 
to  the  eldest,  was  always  extremely  busy.  Their 
courtyard  was  piled  up  with  straw.  The  lean-to  on 
the  right  side  of  his  front  gates  was  lying  in  pieces 
in  the  courtyard.  In  its  place  stood  the  new,  recently- 
erected  pine-log  cabin ;  the  gleaming  logs,  covered 
with  drops  of  resin  and  lit  up  by  the  sun,  looked 
merrily  around  as  if  laughing  at  the  black,  smoky 
waUs  of  the  old  shed,  pathetically  leaning  against  the 
gate.  For  a  long  time  G'yeb  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  build  a  new  cottage.  For  five  whole  years  he  had 
nursed  that  dream,  but  hesitated  to  carry  it  into 
effect. 

"  I  say,  father,"  his  wife  had  often  said  to  him, 
"  isn't  it  time  to  stop  only  thinking  about  it  ?  Look 
at  it !  The  roof  is  all  crooked,  the  ceiling  is  all  bad  ; 
any  moment  it  may  fall  down  and  bury  us  all  under- 
neath.   It  is  time  you  put  up  a  new  cottage." 

"  Never  mind,  it  wiU  last  a  long  time  yet,"  her 
husband  had  answered  with  a  complacent  expression 
on  his  face. 

Just  the  same,  Glyeb  never  let  those  log  rafts,  which 
the  Kostroma  peasants  float  down  the  Oka  river,  pass 
by  without  enquiring  about  the  price  of  timber.  Like- 
wise, he  never  missed  an  opportunity  of  talking  to  the 
carpenters  from  Yegoriev  who  sometimes  passed 
along  the  towpath  in  large  parties  on  their  way  from 
Kolomna  to  Toula.      He  would  carefully  ask  them 
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how  much  they  would  charge  him  for  a  new  log- 
cottage  ;  he  would  bargain  about  the  price  of  moss, 
and  had  sometimes  even  gone  so  far  as  to  run  home 
for  the  deposit,  but  then  he  had  always  changed  his 
mind,  resumed  bargaining  and  finally  again  deferred 
his  decision.  Several  years  had  passed  like  this.  At 
last  something  seemed  to  happen  to  Glyeb  ;  one  fine 
morning,  without  saying  a  word  to  anyone,  he  bought 
a  raft  of  logs,  engaged  carpenters,  and  within  three 
days  the  new  cottage  was  ready.  The  carpenters  had 
now  left  and  only  the  roof  had  to  be  covered  and  the 
windows  put  in.  The  fisherman's  whole  family  were 
hard  at  work  round  the  new  building. 

Grishka  sat  astride  the  gable  with  a  rake  in  his 
hand  while  Glyeb  passed  the  straw  to  him  by  means 
of  a  long  pole.  Near  by,  both  his  daughters-in-law 
(Peter's  wife  and  VassUi's  wife)  stood  with  their 
sleeves  rolled  up,  and  soaked  in  water  the  straw  which 
was  intended  for  the  thatch.  On  one  of  the  window- 
sills  of  the  new  house,  Vania  sat  with  his  feet  dangling 
inside  the  house  whilst  his  body  was  bent  back  towards 
the  courtyard.  He  was  planing  the  window  frame. 
Opposite  him  Peter's  children  were  playing  about  on 
a  pile  of  straw.  The  elder  was  already  nine  years  old, 
and  the  younger — ^the  one  who  used  to  shake  his  fist 
in  the  cot — only  seven.  They  ceaselessly  chattered 
to  their  Uncle  Ivan,  and  every  time  his  axe,  rising, 
glittered  in  the  sun,  they  made  terrified  grimaces, 
dashed  into  the  straw  and  rolled  over,  filling  the  court- 
yard with  shrieks  and  laughter  which  mingled  with 
the  merry  shouts  of  Glyeb  as  he  directed  now  one 
and  now  another  member  of  his  family,  with  Grishka's 
singing  on  the  top  of  the  roof,  the  splashing  of  the  two 
women  in  the  water  and  the  knocks  of  Ivan's  axe  as 
it  sent  chips  of  wood  flying  m  all  directions. 

Among  this  group  of  busy,  merry  workers,  Aunt 
Anna  moved  softly  here  and  there.     Apparently  she 
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did  not  take  any  part  in  the  work  of  home-building. 
Nevertheless,  her  face  expressed  more  preoccupation 
and  anxiety  than  that  of  anyone  else.  She  rushed 
from  the  front  entrance  to  the  shed,  from  the  shed  to 
the  back  gates,  from  the  back  gates  again  to  the  front 
entrance,  and  each  time  nothing  but  her  feet  were 
visible  to  the  others  ;  the  upper  part  of  her  body  was 
completely  hidden  under  a  mountain  of  pots  and  pans, 
sieves  and  basins.  Sometimes  she  took  too  heavy  a 
load  and  so  knocked  against  an  obstacle  she  could  not 
see  for  her  burden.  Then  "  Oh,  help  me,  do,  quickly, 
or  I'll  drop  it !  "  she  would  cry,  turning  her  anxious  face 
to  the  others.  And  everyone  would  stop  their  work 
and  come  to  her  rescue  that  she  might  continue  her 
progress.  To  watch  her,  earnestly  and  carefully 
carrying  about  her  pots  and  pans,  one  might  well 
imagine  that  the  whole  success  of  the  new  home 
depended  entirely  on  the  safety  of  her  possessions. 

The  evening  was  drawing  near.  The  shadows 
thrown  by  the  old  shed  and  the  neighbouring  house 
fiUed  the  whole  courtyard  and  reached  the  new  roof, 
leaving  only  a  bright  strip  of  light  on  the  gable  where 
the  adopted  boy  sat.  Then  Glyeb  ordered  the  women 
to  stop  work. 

"  That  will  do,  girls,"  he  said,  looking  at  the  new 
house  with  an  air  of  great  satisfaction.  "  We  shall 
not  want  any  more  straw  to-night.  To-morrow  we 
will  begin  thatching  the  other  half  of  the  roof.  Mean- 
while Grishka  will  cover  it  with  twigs.  Now  then, 
Grishka,  go  ahead." 

"  What  ?  "  enquired  the  boy  on  the  gable. 

"  Get  over  to  the  other  side,  time  is  getting  short, 
the  day  is  nearly  over.  To-morrow,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, you  will  start  thatching  the  roof.  Don't  make  a 
mess  with  the  twigs  ;  tie  them  fast  to  the  beams  ; 
don't  spare  the  bass.  Perhaps  by  to-morrow  night, 
with  Grod's  help,  we  shall  finish  the  job.    Now  hurry 
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on,  don't  dawdle.  I  shall  go  now  to  Sosnovka  to  see 
the  bricklayer  ;  you  can  never  be  sure  of  him — 
always  says  that  he  has  no  time  ;  perhaps  he  is  free 
now,"  he  muttered,  going  into  the  house. 

In  a  moment  he  reappeared,  this  time  in  a  hat  and 
with  a  stick  in  his  hand. 

"  Vania,"  he  called  to  the  boy. 

"  Yes,  father,"  answered  Vania,  jumping  from  the 
windowsill  and  running  towards  him. 

"  Look  here,  I  quite  forgot ;  we  shall  want  nails  to 
put  in  the  windows.  I  forgot  to  buy  them  in  the  town, 
so  you  had  better  run  to  Uncle  Kondrati  and  borrow 
some  from  him.    He  told  me  that  he  had  some  nails." 

"  All  right,  father,"  readily  answered  the  son.  "  I 
will  go  at  once." 

"  Just  look  at  him  !  I  did  not  mean  you  to  do  it 
at  once,  there  is  plenty  of  time,  enough  to  run  there 
and  back  a  dozen  times.  You  finish  the  window 
frame  first  and  then  go  to  Kondrati.  It  is  not  far. 
You  will  get  back  before  the  night." 

"  I  say,  father,"  shouted  Grishka,  shoving  his  dark 
head  over  the  gable  in  the  bright  rays  of  the  setting 
sun. 

"  What's  that  ?  " 

"  Let  me  go." 

"  Where  ?  " 

"  To  the  lake.  My  work  will  keep  and,  anyway,  it 
is  nearly  done." 

"  You  look  after  your  own  work  and  don't  inter- 
fere ;  those  who  are  older  than  you,  with  longer 
beards,  know  better  what  each  should  do.  Whoever 
is  told  to  go,  must  go.    You  get  on  with  your  work." 

Grishka 's  head  disappeared  again  behind  the  gable. 

It  must  be  here  remarked  that  after  this  incident 
Glyeb  took  care  that  Grishka  should  go  as  seldom  as 
possible  to  the  lake.  Instead,  he  tried  always  to  send 
his  own  boy  there.    All  this,  of  course,  was  not  without 
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an  object.  He  had  evolved  the  idea  of  marrying 
Vania  to  his  neighbour's  daughter.  Knowing  the 
mischievous  propensities  of  his  adopted  son,  and 
fearing  that  he  might  overstep  all  bounds  if  he  were 
but  given  the  chance,  the  old  fisherman  tried  to  get 
him  out  of  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  lake.  This 
was  all  the  more  necessary  since  the  proposed  wedding 
had  to  be  postponed  until  the  next  summer  on  account 
of  the  heavy  expenditure  incurred  by  Glyeb  over  the 
new  house. 

"  Don't  forget,  Vania,  to  ask  for  the  window  nails, 
do  you  hear  ?  Go  there  as  soon  as  you  have  finished 
the  window  frame,"  Glyeb  said  again  to  his  son,  who, 
after  the  first  instructions  from  his  father  had  resumed 
his  work  with  such  zeal  that  chips  of  wood  were  flying 
in  all  directions. 

"  Well,  my  dears,  and  what  are  you  doing  ?  Too 
fine  for  work  ?  "  continued  the  fisherman,  turning  to 
his  daughters-in-law  who  were  standing  idly  doing 
nothing.  "  It's  too  early  to  rest  yet.  If  you  have 
finished  the  straw,  you  can  get  on  with  something  else. 
One  has  to  tell  you  everything,  you  think  of  nothing 
for  yourselves.  Why  not  help  the  old  woman,  who 
is  run  ofiE  her  legs  ?  "  he  added,  as  he  turned  to  the 
gate. 

"  Grandfather,  take  us  with  you  !  "  cried  Peter's 
children  with  one  voice  as  they  tumbled  after  him. 

"  Gret  along  with  you !  Why,  I'm  going  to  Sosnovka 
— go  home  !  " 

"  No,  Grandfather,  take  us  ;  we'll  come  a  little 
way  down  to  the  stream  with  you." 

*'  All  right,  you  may  come  as  far  as  the  stream  ; 
come  along." 

And,  accompanied  by  the  children,  the  old  fisher- 
man went  out. 

"  Dear,  dear,  I'm  worn  out !  "  muttered  Peter's 
wife,  throwing  herself  down  full  length  on  the  straw. 
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"  Good  gracious,  I  haven't  got  a  leg  to  stand  on," 
said  Vassili's  wife,  following  her  example. 

"  What  are  you  sprawling  there  for  ?  You  hussies 
— why  are  you  lying  down  ?  "  asked  Aunt  Anna 
unexpectedly  appearing  before  them,  a  basket  on  her 
head  and  a  pot  under  her  arm.  "  You've  no  con- 
science. It's  a  pity  some  people  aren't  ashamed  of 
themselves.  .  .  .I'm  left  to  do  everything.  .  .  .  Good 
Lord  !  " 

The  daughters-in-law  got  up  lazily  and  slowly  began 
to  help  her.  But  as  the  old  woman  would  not  give 
them  anything  definite  to  do,  and  screamed  loudly 
every  time  they  touched  anything,  they  judged  it 
better  to  return  to  the  straw. 

In  the  meanwhile  Vania  went  on  working  as  hard 
as  ever.  He  seemed  to  be  entirely  absorbed  by  his 
work  and,  without  raising  his  head,  cut  right  and  left. 
Yet,  just  the  same,  now  and  again  he  would  stop  and 
seem  to  listen  to  what  was  happening  on  the  other 
side  of  the  roof.  But  Grishka  was  working  so  quietly 
that  he  could  not  be  heard. 

"  Grishka  !  "  called  Vania  at  last  as  he  finished  the 
last  frame. 

No  answer.  Vania  put  the  sharp  hatchet  down  on 
the  sill  and  quickly  left  the  cottage. 

Grishka  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 

The  young  man  coloured  hotly,  and  his  expression, 
which  but  a  moment  before  had  been  so  happy, 
became  worried  and  anxious.  He  hastened  back  to 
the  cottage,  dressed,  and  without  saying  a  word  to 
anyone,  he  ran  down  to  the  river  followed  by  the 
songs  and  cries  of  the  haymakers  in  the  meadows. 
The  time  was  near  midsummer  and  hay-making  was 
in  full  swing. 

When  he  reached  the  place  where  the  boats  were 
usually  moored,  Vania  saw  that  theirs  was  not  there. 
No  one  but  Grishka  could  have  touched  it.    Glyeb  had 
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gone  to  Sosnovka,  which,  as  is  well  known,  lies  on 
this  side  of  the  river.  There  was  nothing  left  but  one 
big  four-oared  boat  impossible  for  one  man  to  manage. 
Vania  did  not  hesitate  long.  To  take  off  his  clothes 
and  tie  them  on  his  head  with  his  belt  was  the  work 
of  a  few  seconds  only,  then  he  crossed  himself  and 
dived  into  the  water. 

The  evening  was  already  waning.  The  high  bank 
already  formed  a  dark  blue  wall  against  the  clear 
sky  ;  the  dark  and  gradually  sloping  ridge  of  the  shore 
was  interspersed  here  and  there  in  the  distance  with 
pale  lilac  and  golden  spaces  ;  the  side  of  the  valley 
was  warmed  by  the  slanting  rays  of  the  sun,  hiding 
behind  the  hill.  The  distance  was  veiled  in  a  pink, 
pearly  mist.  The  cold,  jagged  shadow  thrown  by  the 
bank,  lengthened  quickly  and  embraced  the  meadow 
and  the  lake  so  that  only  the  river,  reflecting  a  rosy 
cloud,  still  shone  majestically  between  its  dark  green 
banks.  Vania  was  not  an  expert  swimmer,  but  this 
time  his  muscles  were  given  a  special  strength  so 
that  he  soon  reached  the  other  side  of  the  Oka.  Only 
then  was  he  finally  convinced  that  his  presentiments 
had  been  correct.  The  first  object  he  saw  was  the 
boat ;  someone  had  apparently  tried  to  hide  it  in 
the  bushes,  but  it  had  pulled  at  the  rope  until  it  had 
gradually  freed  itself  from  its  hiding  place  and  now 
rocked  on  the  open  water.  Vania  avoided  the  bushes, 
ran  quickly  along  the  edge  and  hurried  towards  the 
meadow  which  by  now  just  showed  up  dimly  in  the 
twilight.  Yet  in  spite  of  this,  it  still  swarmed  with  life. 
The  cries  and  the  noise  were  even  greater  than  they  had 
been  during  the  day.  All  were  hastening  homewards, 
for  the  labours  of  the  day  were  over.  Exclamations 
and  songs  were  to  be  heard  on  all  sides  of  the  immense 
meadow.  The  damp  evening  air,  laden  with  the  scent 
of  the  hay,  was  motionless  ;  not  the  smallest  sound  was 
lost  by  the  ear.    Disconnected  sentences,  songs,  some- 
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times  one  voice  heard  above  the  others,  the  squeak 
of  cart-wheels,  the  neighing  of  horses,  carried  God 
knows  where — ^all  amalgamated  into  one  general 
droning  noise  and  rolled  round  the  meadow  in  soft 
waves  of  sound.  Among  the  rows  of  half  finished 
haystacks,  the  tops  of  which  were  gradually  becoming 
lost  in  the  darkness,  the  white  shirts  of  the  haymakers 
could  be  seen  moving  about,  the  women  and  children 
were  busy  dragging  long  bundles  in  every  direction, 
horses  pulling  loaded  carts  seemed  to  meet  one  at 
every  step,  and  here  and  there  little  bands  of  workmen 
had  sat  down  on  the  stubble,  some  around  a  smoking 
kettle  busily  getting  their  supper  ready,  others  just 
beginning  to  light  the  faggots  of  their  fire. 

Vania  hurried  on,  taking  no  notice  of  anything. 
He  met  several  little  groups  of  men  and  women  but 
he  passed  them  quickly  each  time. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  boy  ?  "  some  one  of  the 
crowd  of  women  would  call  out. 

"  On  business,"  answered  the  youth  shortly,  and 
taking  no  notice  of  the  roguish  glances  of  various 
jolly  and  pretty  young  women,  he  hurried  on  his  way. 
Through  the  deepening  twilight  he  could  clearly  see  the 
tops  of  the  willows,  the  nut  trees  and  the  alders  which 
rose  from  the  steep  banks  of  the  lake,  though  their 
trunks  were  stUl  hidden.  As  he  neared  his  goal,  his 
pace  quickened  and  his  breath  came  faster.  Soon 
he  came  out  at  the  edge  of  the  bank,  surrounded  by 
trees  like  a  fringe.  A  serene  peace  brooded  over  the 
lake  ;  the  only  sounds  were  the  dimly-heard  songs 
and  talk  of  the  people  as  they  hastened  further  and 
further  towards  the  Oka  and  prepared  for  supper. 
The  surface  of  the  lake  was  motionless  and  as  smooth 
as  glass,  reflecting  the  starry  sky  and  the  dark  tree 
trunks  on  its  borders.  Now  and  again  some  faint 
sound  would  be  heard  like  an  indistinct  word.  Vania 
listened  ;  now  a  fish  would  splash  or  a  lapwing  would 
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hurry  away  to  its  nest.  At  last,  between  the  bushes,  he 
saw  old  Kondrati's  cottage,  but  in  it,  as  on  the  lake, 
there  seemed  to  be  no  sign  of  life.  What  did  it  mean  ? 
Uncle  Kondrati  did  not  go  to  bed  so  early.  Vania  went 
to  the  fisherman's  dwelling.  The  door  was  open. 
Carefully  walking  on  the  wet  grass  he  went  up  to  the 
hut ;  no  one  was  there.  What  could  it  mean  ?  Where 
could  they  be  ?  Had  old  Kondrati  gone  haymaking 
with  his  daughter  ?  No,  there  was  no  reason  why 
he  should  go  haymaking.    And  where  was  Grishka  ? 

Asking  himself  these  questions,  Vania  went  round 
the  house  several  times.  Not  a  soul  to  be  found. 
He  stopped  at  last  and  put  his  palms  to  his  lips  ready 
to  shout,  for  surely  someone  would  answer  his  call, 
but  at  that  moment  he  heard  low  voices  not  far 
away.  Walking  carefully  on  the  grass,  he  went 
towards  the  sound.  The  boy's  breath  almost  stopped 
when  he  recognized  the  voices  of  Grishka  and  Dounia. 
But  his  heart  beat  faster  when,  reaching  the  glade 
which  he  knew  was  among  the  bushes,  he  saw  them 
sitting  side  by  side  on  the  bank  ;  the  dark  heads  of 
the  young  people  sharply  outlined  against  the  light 
surface  of  the  lake  which  was  at  their  feet. 

Taking  a  step  backwards  and  biting  his  lips,  which 
burned  as  with  fever,  Vania  hid  in  the  bushes  and 
listened. 

"  Hush  !  Be  quiet,  Grishka,  someone  is  coming," 
said  Dounia  as,  startled,  she  rose  and  moved  aside. 

"  Who  could  come  now  ?  Your  father  has  hardly 
got  to  Komarevo  yet ;  the  haymakers  are  having 
supper  .  .  .  perhaps  Vania  ? — no,  nonsense  !  He 
won't  come.  The  boat  is  with  me  on  this  side  ;  he 
is  not  good  enough  a  swimmer  ;  he  will  only  walk  up 
and  down  the  bank  a  while  and  then  go  away." 

'*  Oh,  I'm  frightened,  Grishka,  I'm  frightened  to 
death  !  " 

"  Of  what  ?  " 
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**  Well,  if  he  guesses  that  you  are  here  .  .  .  my 
heart  beats  at  the  thought  of  it." 

"Oh,  devil  take  him,  let  him  guess  ...  it  won't 
be  the  first  time  we've  settled  things  with  our  fists." 

"  But  if  he  tells  his  father  ?  " 

"  Let  him  tell.  I'm  not  afraid  of  anything.  I 
went  to  see  the  haymakers,  and  that  wasn't  for  long." 

"  And  still  it  seems  dreadful.  But  no,  no,  Vania 
isn't  a  boy  like  that.  He  might  suspect,  but  he 
wouldn't  tell.  Oh  !  I'm  so  ashamed  !  And  I  don't 
know  what  to  do.  Directly  I  meet  him,  my  heart 
sinks,  I  feel  I  should  like  to  run  away  from  him. 
But  I  must  have  been  mistaken,  there's  nobody 
there,"  said  Dounia,  looking  round  quickly.  "  Well, 
Grishka,  what  were  you  beginning  to  tell  me  ?  " 
she  finished,  again  sitting  down  by  the  boy. 

"  This  :  I've  noticed  that  the  old  man  is  watching 
me." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  How  do  I  know  why  ?  ...  It  must  be " 

"  Stop,  Grishka.  .  .  .  Why  don't  you  love  him  ? 
It's  wicked  of  you  !  " 

"  Nonsense  !    Is  he  a  relation  of  mine,  or  what  ?  " 

"It's  wicked  of  you  to  talk  like  that.  What  for  ? 
He's  been  a  father  to  you,  brought  you  up  and  looked 
after  you  like  a  relation " 

"  Yes,  that's  just  it,  like  a  relation.  I  haven't 
said  a  single  word  but — I  tell  you  it  is  not  for  nothing 
that  he  watches  me.  Wherever  I  go,  his  eyes  follow 
me  in  case  I  should  be  going  to  see  you  on  the  lake.  If 
anyone  has  to  come  to  Uncle  Kondrati,  he  always 
sends  Vania  ...  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  he 
does  it  on  purpose.  I  wonder  if  the  old  man  is  hanker- 
ing after  you — of  course,  it  would  not  be  for  himself." 

"  No,  Grishka,  I  will  not " 

"  You  will  not  b©  asked ;  you  will  be  ordered  and  you 
will  go " 
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"  No,  I  will  not,  I  will  not  marry  Vania ;  I  swear 
before  God  that  it  shall  not  be," 

*'  They  will  take  you  by  force.  Once  the  old  man 
gets  an  idea  into  his  head,  he  will  do  as  he  chooses, 
whether  or  no.  I  told  you  long  ago  there  has  been 
too  much  pride  ;  it  doesn't  lead  anywhere.  You  just 
tell  me  one  thing,"  continued  Grishka  impatiently, 
"  tell  me  one  thing  :  do  you  love  me  or  not  ?  for  if 
not " 

"  I  do  love  you,  Grishka,  I  do  love  you,  oh,  more 
than  my  own  father,"  cried  Dounia. 

At  this  Vania 's  knees  trembled  so  that  he  could 
scarcely  stand.  The  poor  fellow  wanted  to  run  away 
but  his  foot  stumbled,  he  clutched  frantically  at  a 
branch,  which  gave  way  and  flung  him  heavily  into 
the  bushes.  At  the  same  instant,  something  heavy 
dropped  into  the  water  and  then  someone  shouted. 

Vania  quickly  rose  to  his  feet,  ran  forward,  and 
came  face  to  face  with  Dounia. 

"  Don't  be  frightened  ;  it's  I,"  he  said  in  a  trembling 
voice  which  he  strove  in  vain  to  render  steady. 

"  You,  Vania  !  How  you  startled  me  !  "  said 
Dounia  in  confusion.  "  I  was  just  sitting  on  the 
bank  here — I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  it — and 
jumped  up  so  that  the  earth  came  rattling  down  at  my 
feet.  You  must  have  heard  it,"  she  went  on  rapidly, 
while  her  eyes  looked  anxiously  from  him  to  the  lake. 

"  Then  .  .  .  you  were  here  alone  ?  "  said  Vania 
hesitatingly,  glancing  stealthily  at  the  lake. 

Upon  its  smooth  surface,  slightly  ruffled  by  silvery 
ripples,  there  was  visible  a  black  spot,  which  was 
rapidly  nearing  the  opposite  shore. 

"  Have  you  come  to  see  father,  Vania  ?  He's 
gone  to  Komarevo,"  the  girl  hastened  to  explain. 

At  that  very  moment  the  faint  cracking  of  the 
distant  bushes  announced  that  the  black  spot  which 
had  been  visible  on  the  water  had  reached  the  shore. 
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"  What  are  you  standing  there  for,  Vania  ?  "  asked 
the  gu-l  suddenly,  turning  to  him  and  speaking  in  a 
quiet  voice.  "  Let's  go  into  the  cottage.  Perhaps  you'd 
like  something  to  eat  ?  Perhaps  your  father  has  sent 
you  ?    Wait  a  little  while  ;  father  will  soon  be  back." 

"  No  ...  I  just  came  .  .  .  father  ...  we  want 
some  nails,"  muttered  Vania  in  confusion,  hesitating 
between  each  word. 

"  Well,  wait  a  little,  father  will  be  back  soon.  Come 
along,  why  are  you  standing  there  ?  "  said  Dounia, 
going  towards  the  cottage. 

Vania  turned  to  follow  her,  but  after  taking  three 
steps  he  stopped. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  asked  the  girl,  turning 
her  head  towards  him. 

"  No,  I  had  better  come  to-morrow,"  said  the  boy, 
looking  very  awkward. 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  Well  .  .  .  to-morrow  would  be  better  .  .  .  now 
it  is  time  to  go  home.    Good-bye,  Dounia." 

"  I  like  that.    Where  are  you  going  ?    Wait." 

"  No,  I  cannot  wait.    Good-bye. " 

"  Good-bye,  Vania  .  .  .  come  to-morrow.  I  will 
tell  father.    Good-bye." 

But  Vania  did  not  hear,  he  was  already  far  away. 

"  So  that's  what  they  are  like  !  That  is  how  it 
is  !  And  I  never  thought  of  it.  Of  course,  it  is  all 
up  now,  it  is  all  over.  Well,  if  matters  are  like  that, 
I  won't  stand  in  their  way.  God  be  with  them  !  " 
muttered  Vania  with  a  desolate  gesture :  he  was 
streaming  with  perspiration,  and  as  he  hurried  along 
he  tried  to  wipe  it  away  with  his  hand.  In  the  mean- 
time the  night  had  become  dewy  and  damp.  But  he 
only  felt  an  unendurable  suffocation  both  in  his  heart 
and  in  the  air.  He  was  so  hot  that  he  even  had  to  loosen 
his  clothes. 

He  soon  reached  the  meadow,  but  this  time  no  young 
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people  were  visible.  Here  everything  was  silent. 
The  meadow  was  overshadowed  as  if  by  a  dark  canopy. 
The  deep  blue  sky  sprinkled  with  twinkling  stars 
was  spread  over  it  in  triumphant  quiet.  The  people 
lying  on  the  grass  were  only  just  visible.  The  fires 
were  out.  Here  and  there  by  the  smouldering  ashes 
sat  a  woman  rocking  a  cradle,  dreamily  bending  her 
head  over  the  sleeping  infant  and  softly  singing  a 
lullaby.  All  was  peace.  The  steps  of  the  young  man 
became  fainter  and  fainter  and  finally  died  away. 
Vania  was  now  walking  on  the  sand  and  approaching 
the  Oka.  He  went  straight  to  the  place  where  the 
boat  had  been  but  it  was  no  longer  there.  Then 
involuntarily  despair  suddenly  seized  the  heart  of  the 
young  man,  the  blood  rushed  to  his  head  and  a  mist 
came  before  his  eyes.  But  that  did  not  last  long.  He 
soon  raised  his  head  and  looked  at  the  opposite  shore 
where  the  bank  rose  like  a  black  gloomy  wall ;  there, 
quite  in  the  distance,  a  little  light  shone — maybe  it 
was  the  old  mother  setting  the  light  in  order  to  guide 
her  son's  return.  Vania  passed  his  hand  across  his 
forehead  as  though  trying  to  remember  something, 
hastily  muttered  a  prayer,  crossed  himself  and  sprang 
into  the  water,  never  losing  sight  of  the  little  light 
which,  like  a  trembling  golden  thread,  twinkled  on  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  Oka  glistening  majestically  in 
the  night. 


CHAPTER  X 

VAIN  HOPES 

Several  months  had  passed  since  the  occurrences  on 
the  lake — ^the  occurrences  which  so  deeply  disturbed 
the  heart  of  the  fisherman's  youngest  son. 

One  day  after  dinner  at  the  end  of  April,  Glyeb, 
Vania  and  the  adopted  boy  were  working  not  far 
from  the  new  cottage,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  square. 
The  flood-tide  was  approaching.  The  old  fisherman  and 
his  young  aids  were  preparing  everjrthing  necessary 
for  the  beginning  of  the  fishing  season,  the  best  time 
for  which  is  considered  to  be  during  the  rising  of  the 
river.  They  were,  therefore,  hurriedly  getting  ready 
the  nets,  harpoons,  creels  and  bag-nets  ;  here  a  few 
new  knots  were  necessary,  there  a  new  float  had  to  be 
put  in,  etc.  etc.  Even  though  the  winter  is  long,  there 
is  not  time  enough  to  overhaul  everything.  From  the 
noise  and  chatter  in  the  courtyard  one  could  be  quite 
certain  that  Aunt  Anna  and  her  daughters-in-law 
were  also  making  ready.  But  another  sort  of  work 
was  going  on  there.  For  how  could  a  good  house- 
keeper sit  with  folded  hands  when  there  was  but  one 
week  left  before  Easter  ?  Of  course,  we  do  not  mean 
by  this,  the  duties  connected  with  the  dyeing  of  the 
eggs,  the  baking  of  the  cakes,  and  the  preparation  of 
the  Easter  cake  ;  that  was  all  well  forward.  But 
everyone  will  agree,  I  think,  that  the  scrubbing  of  the 
floors,  the  general  cleaning  of  the  cottage,  the  washing 
and  the  preparation  of  sundry  new  things  (the  latter 
usually  takes  place  in  private,  but  none  the  less  gives 
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rise  to  as  much  trouble  as  the  most  important  of 
household  cares)  represent  a  not  unimportant  item. 
However,  in  spite  of  these  multifarious  occupations, 
our  housekeepers  were  evidently  more  noisy  than 
busy.  Their  work  had  gone  badly  right  from  the 
beginning,  for  Aunt  Anna  and  her  daughters-in-law 
kept  on  running  out  of  doors.  Even  Peter's  children 
followed  their  example.  All  strained  their  eyes 
impatiently  towards  the  Oka,  which  was  gradually 
getting  bluer,  and  towards  the  distant  shore,  now 
almost  free  from  snow. 

The  fact  is  that  every  moment  they  were  expecting 
the  return  of  Peter  and  Vassili,  who  had  promised  to 
come  and  stay  for  two  weeks  before  Easter  and  now 
there  was  but  one  week  left  and  still  they  had  not 
arrived.  Such  delay  on  their  part  was  all  the  more 
incomprehensible  as  the  road  across  the  Oka  was 
daily  becoming  dangerous.  Its  surface  was  already 
inundated  with  water  which  came  partly  from  beneath 
the  ice  and  partly  from  the  torrent  which  rushed  and 
tore  down  the  steep  bank. 

It  was  one  of  those  dull,  grey  days  which  hasten  a 
thaw  more  than  the  brightest  sunshine.  A  thick 
mist  covered  the  earth.  The  warm  south  wind — 
"  the  wetter  "  as  the  fishermen  call  it — had  devoured 
the  remains  of  the  grey  snow.  In  conjunction  with 
other  signs,  the  dark  blue  strip  which  for  several 
days  past  had  been  visible  on  the  horizon,  promised 
a  spell  of  fine  weather.  Glyeb,  who  knew  the  meaning 
of  the  slightest  change  in  the  air,  had  long  ago  fore- 
told such  weather,  and  the  old  fisherman  was  never 
mistaken  :  the  sunset,  the  clearness  of  the  dawn,  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  the  reflection  of  the  water,  the 
dew,  the  late  or  the  early  flight  of  the  cranes — aU 
was  to  him  as  a  book  which  he  could  read  as  quickly 
and  as  comprehendingly  as  an  educated  man  can 
read  any  ordinary  book.    He  knew  the  river  with  all 
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its  yearly  changes  and  caprices  as  well  as  he  knew  his 
own  five  fingers.  And  his  observations,  founded  on 
long  experience,  told  him  that  to-morrow,  if  not  to-day, 
the  Oka  would  break  through  the  ice  and  run  freely. 
Counting  upon  this,  for  several  days  past  he  had  been 
dragging  the  boats  to  the  upper  end  of  the  square. 
The  late  breaking-up  of  the  ice  did  not  augur  badly  for 
his  trade.  Therefore  Glyeb  was  content  and  quiet ;  only 
one  thing  marred  his  perfect  contentment — the  absence 
of  his  sons,  for  whom  all  had  waited  so  long  and  so  vainly. 

"  Goodness  knows  what  has  detained  them  !  "  he 
generally  said  in  reply  to  the  mournful  questions  of 
the  women,  who  each  time  they  ran  out  into  the  yard 
and  saw  neither  Peter  or  Vassili,  were  filled  with 
anxiety.  "  There,  look,"  he  continued,  gazing  into 
the  distance,  "  not  a  day  passes  but  some  people  come 
across  from  the  other  side — crowds  of  them  !  They 
are  all  seeing  how  quickly  they  can  get  home  for  the 
holiday.  Only  our  boys  are  not  here.  Goodness  knows 
what  has  happened  to  them." 

"  God  knows  !  I  don't  know  what  to  think.  .  .  . 
Oh  !  "  said  Aunt  Anna,  with  a  deep  sigh. 

Here  Aunt  Anna  would  generally  make  some  secret 
sign  to  the  daughters-in-law,  and  then  all  three  would 
creep  timidly  on  tip-toe  to  the  worker.  Aunt  Anna 
was  glad  that  her  husband,  at  all  events,  would  speak 
of  the  absent  ones  ;  from  him  she  would  hear  some- 
thing reasonable  and  intelligent  which  would  quiet 
her  aching,  maternal  heart. 

Going  to  her  husband  she  put  her  hand  on  her  right 
cheek  and,  slowly  shaking  her  head,  continued  : 

*'  No,  it's  no  good  waiting  for  our  children.  Where 
can  they  be  now  ?    Oh  !  how  my  heart  aches." 

Her  trembling  voice  showed  plainly  that  she  was 
on  the  point  of  throwing  herself  on  the  ground. 

"  Don't  go  on  like  that,  stupid  !  What's  the 
matter  then  ?     Let's  wait  a  little  longer,  there  must 
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be  some  reason.  They  are  not  small  children  ;  they 
have  heads  on  their  shoulders.  Nobody  should  want 
to  meet  trouble  half-way." 

"  That  is  all  very  well,  father,  but  I  cannot  be 
wondering  if  something  has  not  happened  to  them," 
said  Peter's  wife. 

"  Nothing  ;  the  river  must  have  hindered  them," 
suddenly  said  Grishka. 

"  There,  Grishka  did  not  think  for  long — and  he 
has  got  it,"  said  Glyeb  laughing.  "You  see,  there  is 
much  business  on  the  river,  and  we  never  thought  of 
that.  Oh,  you  clever  boy !  God  takes  His  time,  but 
we  want  to  do  everything  at  once  ;  the  river  prevented 
them.  Well,  and  how  are  the  other  people  coming  ? 
Do  they  take  their  boats  under  their  arms  ?  If  the 
river  were  free,  they  would  have  shown  up  long  ago, 
they  would  have  been  here  long  ago,"  he  continued, 
pointing  to  the  Oka.  "  All  rivers  flow  the  same  as  our 
Oka,  so  that  we  should  long  ago  have  been  on  it.  You 
are  certainly  a  clever  boy.  Now  then,  you  Vassilissa, 
what  do  you  say  ?  "  he  added,  looking  smilingly  at 
Vassili's  wife. 

But  Vassilissa,  though  generally  a  chatterbox,  this 
time  answered  nothing.  She  had  only  been  married  a 
year.  As  a  '  young  one  '  she  was  a  little  shy  and 
probably  did  not  like  to  give  her  opinion,  fearing  that 
the  others  might  gauge  her  feelings  towards  her 
husband.  Or,  perhaps,  she  thought  nothing  and  felt 
nothing,  for  she  had  parted  from  her  mate  the  month 
after  her  marriage  and  had  not  seen  him  since. 

"  Well  then,  Grishka,  did  the  river  prevent  them  ?  " 
Glyeb  continued  to  ask  with  great  amusement. 

"  Ask  Vanioushka  ;  he  can  tell  you  better  than  I 
can,"  answered  the  adopted  boy,  glancing  stealthily 
at  Vania,  who  with  an  air  of  abstraction  was  mending 
a  net  and  evidently  not  paying  much  attention  to 
what  was  going  on  around  him. 
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"  Why  are  you  so  silent,  Vanioushka  ?  Tell  us, 
what  on  earth  has  kept  your  brothers,"  said  Glyeb, 
who  always  took  great  pleasure  in  playing  the  young 
men  off  against  one  another,  so  as  to  make  fun  of 
them  afterwards. 

"  How  should  I  know,  father  ?  "  answered  the 
son  quietly,  and  as  if  unwillingly.  "If  I  were  with 
them,  perhaps  I  could  tell  you.  God  only  knows 
why  they  don't  come." 

He  glanced  at  his  mother,  who  had  begun  to  sob 
softly,  and  then  hastily  added  : 

"  They  probably  hadn't  finished  their  business — 
God  send  they  may  come." 

"  Well,  at  all  events,  that's  reasonable  ;  he  thought 
a  long  while  and  spoke  well,"  said  the  father,  stroking 
his  straggling  beard  in  a  self-satisfied  manner.  "  Well, 
you  women,  what  are  you  standing  about  for  ?  " 
he  continued,  suddenly  turning  to  his  daughters- 
in-law  and  his  wife.  "  Do  you  think  if  you  stand 
waiting  on  the  bank  from  morning  tiU  night  it  wiU 
make  them  come  quicker  ?  Haven't  you  anything 
to  do  ?  " 

At  this  Aunt  Anna  and  the  daughters-in-law  glanced 
once  more  at  the  opposite  bank,  and  then  sighing,  went 
back  to  their  work. 

The  gaiety  of  the  old  fisherman,  unhampered  by 
the  women's  presence  and  the  voices  of  the  children, 
who  for  the  most  part  worked  silently,  gradually 
passed  off,  its  place  being  taken  by  concentrated 
reasoning.  The  delay  did  not  trouble  him  much  : 
Peter  and  Vassili  were  not  little  children  but  reason- 
able people.  Thank  God  they  had  lived  long  enough 
in  the  world  and  had  enough  experience  to  know  what 
they  could  or  could  not  do.  The  unfavourable  con- 
dition of  road  and  river  would  be  too  well  known  to 
them  for  them  to  attempt  anything  rash.  Probably 
it  was  some  important  business  that  was  detaining 
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them  so  long.  Perhaps  they  had  not  finished  settling 
with  the  master,  and  perhaps  they  had  simply — gone 
on  the  spree.  That  had  happened  to  Peter  before 
now  !  Thus  reasoned  Glyeb,  leaving  it  to  the  women 
to  give  way  to  despairing,  hopeless  suppositions  on  the 
subject  of  the  absent  ones.  He  seldom  even  looked 
in  the  direction  whence  Peter  and  Vassili  should  come. 
Recently  Glyeb 's  glances  had  fallen  more  and  more 
often  upon  his  youngest  son.  The  old  fisherman  had 
long  ago,  almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  winter, 
begun  to  notice  a  change  in  the  young  man.  He  had 
tried  several  times  to  discover  the  cause,  and  several 
times  he  had  asked  Vania  questions  as  to  what  had 
happened  to  him,  why  he  was  not  gay,  why  he  looked 
so  glum,  etc.  etc.  Several  times  the  old  man  had 
even  grown  very  angry  and  had  threatened  his  son 
with  severe  penalties  if,  in  the  future,  there  should 
come  to  light  any  reason  for  this  change  in  him — 
but  it  was  all  quite  useless.  Vania  usually  got  out 
of  it  with  empty,  meaningless  answers,  saying  that 
he  had  not  noticed  any  change  in  himself,  that  he 
had  no  special  trouble — in  a  word,  he  did  not  give 
any  satisfactory  explanation.  But  in  Glyeb 's  opinion 
the  worst  of  all  was  that  of  late  Vania  had  appeared  very 
contemplative.  This  fact  seemed  to  trouble  the  old 
man  greatly,  especially  on  the  day  of  which  we  are 
speaking.  His  brothers,  he  thought,  looking  at  Vania 
from  underneath  his  thick  frowning  brows,  were  never 
like  that.  Now  look  at  Grishka,  for  instance,  he  is  a 
boy  like  all  other  boys,  mischievous  and  all  that,  but  he 
does  not  show  any  other  odd  signs.  He  sings,  he  plays 
about  with  the  girls,  sometimes  even  you  have  to 
hold  him  back,  while  my  boy  has  lost  his  appetite  as 
if  he  were  sickening  for  something  and  j'^et  one  cannot 
find  out  anything  from  him.  He  is  so  secretive.  I'll 
have  to  marry  him  ofiE  soon,  that's  what  I'll  have  to 
do  .  .  .  He  doesn't  seem  to  be  very  keen  on  Kondrati's 
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daughter.  I  don't  think  he  has  seen  her  once  during 
the  whole  winter.  I  suppose  he  doesn't  like  her ; 
still,  that  doesn't  matter.  If  he  marries  her  he  will 
get  to  like  her.  This  was  a  long-cherished  but  hitherto 
concealed  scheme  of  Glyeb's. 

Glyeb's  choice,  it  must  be  noted,  cannot  be  ex- 
plained otherwise  than  by  his  inordinate  obstinacy. 
The  fisherman  on  the  lake,  according  to  Glyeb  himself, 
was  no  more  than  a  neighbour  to  him,  and  a  neighbour 
who  had  nothing  to  offer  even  to  a  hungry  dog.  His 
daughter  was  therefore  "  dowerless."  The  calculating 
Glyeb  ought  therefore  not  to  have  paid  any  attention 
to  her.  But  Glyeb  had  made  his  choice.  Perhaps 
because  he  knew  that  he  would  meet  with  opposition 
from  his  wife  and  relations.  If  Glyeb  took  a  thing 
into  his  head  one  might  reckon  that  thing  settled  ; 
there  was  no  going  back  with  him.  His  obstinacy 
was  stronger  than  his  calculation.  The  old  man  went 
on  meditating  :  If  he  marries  her,  he  will  get  to 
like  her.  It  should  have  been  done  long  ago,  but 
for  the  building  of  the  new  cottage.  I  must  settle 
it  now,  once  and  for  all.  I  shall  go  to  see  Kondrati 
at  Easter  time,  and  settle  the  whole  thing  with  him. 
Perhaps  then  Vania  wiU  be  merrier.  I  think  he  is 
duU  without  a  wife.  I  have  seen  many  lads  like  that. 
They  get  sickly  until  they  marry,  and  then  they  become 
different  altogether.  StiU,  why  should  he  be  so  sad  ? 
I  can't  understand  it. 

At  this  point  Glyeb's  meditations  were  interrupted 
by  the  piercing  cries  of  Anna,  of  both  daughters- 
in-law  and  of  Peter's  children.  They  came  rushing 
madly  from  the  gates,  jostling  one  another  and  waving 
their  arms  wildly. 

"  Here  they  are  !  Here  they  are  !  "  cried  Aunt 
Anna,  running  ahead  of  them  all  and  pulling  the 
shawl  over  her  head.  "  They're  coming,  praise  be 
to  the  Mother  of  Grod  !  "she  cried,  skipping  over  the 
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boat-hook,  the  metal  end  of  which  was  resting  on  her 
husband's  knee. 

*■  They're  coming  !  They're  coming  !  "  shouted 
the  daughters-in-law  and  the  children,  whirling  around 
the  men  and  knocking  down  the  fishing  creels. 

"  Just  look  at  these  lunatics.  They  have  gone 
quite  mad,"  said  Glyeb,  rising  to  his  feet  and  follow- 
ing the  women  with  astonished  eyes.  "  I  say,  boys," 
he  said  to  Grishka  and  Vania,  "  go  and  look  after 
them.  You  never  know  what  they'll  do.  They  maj^ 
throw  themselves  into  the  river  in  their  madness. 
Oh,  what  a  silly  lot  these  women  are  !  "  Then  he 
himself  ran  after  the  boys,  shouting  "  Stop,  stop,  you 
silly  fools  !  What  are  you  up  to  ?  What's  the  meaning 
of  all  this  ?  "  he  said,  overtaking  the  women  whom 
Grishka  and  Vania  could  hardly  keep  to  the  water's  bank. 

"  Here  they  are  !  bless  them  !  "  shouted  the  women, 
Aunt  Anna  louder  than  any.  True  enough  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Oka  some  men  could  be  seen.  Although 
they  did  not  seem  larger  than  one's  little  finger,  their 
movements  pointed  to  the  fact  that  they  were  looking 
for  a  suitable  place  to  cross  the  river.  "  I  suppose 
the  banks  there  are  very  dangerous,  look  how  carefully 
they  are  looking  around,"  said  Peter's  wife,  impatiently 
shuffling  from  one  foot  to  the  other.  "  There  they 
are,  Peter,  Vassili,  bless  them  !  Dear  lads  !  "  shouted 
Aunt  Anna  in  a  voice  which  at  a  distance  might  have 
been  taken  for  a  cry  of  despair.  "  Daddy,  daddy's 
coming !  "  cried  the  children  in  their  turn. 

'*  You  hold  your  little  tongues,"  shouted  Glyeb 
rather  angrily.  "  And  you,  women,  you  had  better 
keep  quiet  too.  Give  them  a  chance  to  cross  the 
river.  Don't  be  in  too  great  a  hurry.  Perhaps  it  is 
not  they  at  all." 

"  It  is  not  they,"  suddenly  shouted  Grishka,  intently 
watching  the  strangers,  who  were  carefully  walking 
over  the.  ice  in  a  zigzag  manner. 
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"  No,  it  is  not  they,"  confirmed  Vania. 

"  There  you  are,  you  silly  women,"  said  Glyeb 
severely,  turning  to  the  women. 

They  stood  dumbfounded.  Even  although  they 
had  been  disappointed  like  this  about  twenty  times, 
yet  it  did  not  seem  to  occur  to  them  that  any  other 
men  but  Peter  and  Vassili  could  possibly  appear  on 
the  Oka.  Their  previous  disappointments  counted 
for  nothing.  There  they  stood  quite  speechless,  yet 
their  hands  and  feet  were  soon  in  motion  again,  and 
with  them  their  tongues.  Their  disappointment  gave 
place  to  curiosity.  They  aU  three  rushed  to  Glyeb, 
Vania,  and  Grishka,  who  stood  on  the  edge  of  the 
water  and  were  shouting  to  the  strangers,  directing 
them  and  warning  them  about  dangerous  spots.  The 
women  began  loudly  seconding  the  old  fisherman  and 
the  two  boys,  as  if  trying  to  drown  their  disappoint- 
ment in  shouting. 

Now,  however,  they  had  a  reason  to  fidget.  It  was 
very  trying  to  watch  men  whose  lives  were  in  mortal 
danger  every  minute.  In  places,  the  water  which  had 
during  the  course  of  the  day  flooded  nearly  half  the 
ice,  reached  to  their  knees.  In  other  places  they  had  to 
walk  round  the  deep  holes  in  the  ice,  and  jump  over 
wide  cracks,  which  barred  their  way.  There  was  no 
question  of  following  a  definite  route.  They  had  to 
go  haphazard,  feeling  the  ice  before  them  all  the  time. 

"  Hi !  You  there  !  Go  to  the  left,  further  to  the 
left,  don't  go  straight  ahead,"  shouted  Glyeb  to  them. 

"  Don't  go  straight  on,  don't  !  Good  Lord,  if 
they  are  not  careful  they'll  fall  through,"  earnestly 
echoed  the  women. 

The  strangers,  who  were  six  in  number,  although 
seemingly  listening  to  the  voices  from  the  bank,  were, 
however,  following  their  own  route.  They  seemed 
to  be  guided  by  their  leader,  a  thickset,  middle-aged 
man,  with  a  big  saw  on  his  right  shoulder,  who,  in  his 
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turn,  did  not  seem  to  be  taking  any  notice  whatever 
of  the  advice  shouted  to  him,  but  to  be  calmly  following 
his  own  route. 

"  Look  at  them,  how  bold  they  are.  They  may 
fall  through  any  minute,"  said  Glyeb. 

"  Sure  they  will  fall  in.  Good  Lord !  "  echoed  the 
women. 

"  Hi,  you  fellows  !  "  again  shouted  Glyeb,  when  the 
strangers  approached  a  spot  where  the  river  formed 
a  long  lake.    "  I  tell  you,  don't  go  any  further." 

Here  the  leader  with  the  saw  on  his  shoulder  stopped. 
The  others  followed  suit. 

"  Eh  ?  "  answered  the  leader,  looking  question- 
ingly  at  the  people  on  the  bank. 

"  Don't  go  on.    Can't  you  see  ?  "  shouted  Glyeb. 

"  What  about  it  ?  "  responded  the  leader. 

"  What  about  it  ?  Do  you  want  to  taste  water  ? 
Can't  you  hear  what  I  tell  you  ?  Walk  round.  The 
other  day  a  miller  from  Sosnovka  was  nearly  drowned 
here." 

'*  We  scarcely  managed  to  drag  him  out,"  corrobo- 
rated the  women  in  unison. 

The  leader  stepped  back  and  adjusted  his  cap. 
Then  he  looked  to  the  right.  The  water  flooded  the 
ice  for  a  long  distance  in  that  direction.  He  looked 
to  the  left :  here  the  water  stretched  still  further. 
The  leader  again  adjusted  his  cap,  shook  his  head, 
and  walked  straight  on,  stopping  occasionally  and 
carefully  feeling  the  ice  hidden  under  the  water.  The 
rest  of  the  party  followed  him  like  sheep. 

Meanwhile  on  the  bank  a  deep  silence  set  in.  Only 
their  eyes  were  eloquent,  eagerly  following  every 
movement  of  the  daring  strangers  who  were  in 
momentary  danger  of  falling  through,  disappearing 
under  the  ice,  and  "  tasting  water,"  in  the  words  of 
Glyeb. 
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THE  TRAVELLERS 

However,  the  daring  strangers  did  not  fall  through. 
They  followed  their  leader  in  single  file,  whilst  he  walked 
on,  knee-deep  in  water,  carefully  feeling  the  ice  before 
him  at  every  step.  Soon  they  reached  a  fresh  stretch 
of  ice,  separated  from  the  bank  by  some  hundred  paces. 

They  were  woodcutters  and  wool-combers.  The 
latter  could  easily  be  distinguished  by  their  long 
poles  resembling  double-bass  bows,  the  only  difference 
being  that,  instead  of  horsehair,  a  thick  bull-gut  was 
stretched  on  them.  On  the  backs  of  the  other  fellows, 
wide  shining  saws  could  be  seen.  Besides  these  tools 
of  their  trade,  each  stranger  carried  on  his  back  a 
small  linen  bag  which,  judged  by  its  size,  could  only 
contain  a  change  of  linen,  and  perhaps  his  earnings. 
Tied  on  to  their  tools  or  their  bags  were  their  top 
boots,  which  their  owners  evidently  treasured  more 
than  they  did  their  feet,  which  latter  were  roughly 
wrapped  in  rags  that  easily  let  the  water  in. 

Eventually  all  six  of  them  safely  reached  the  shore. 
Their  faces  wore  as  careless  and  calm  an  expression 
as  if  they  had  just  crossed  a  street.  The  leader  alone 
shook  his  head  and  said  lightly  : 

"  There  is  a  road  for  you." 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  road  and  a  half,"  answered  Glyeb, 
smiling.  "  Well,  as  we  looked  at  you  we  wondered 
at  your  daring.    You  are  good  'uns." 

"  How  did  you  have  the  pluck  to  do  it  ?  "  said  the 
women,  looking  at  them  with  astonishment. 
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The  leader  removed  his  cap  trimmed  wi'h  bits  of 
white  sheepskin,  put  his  saw  down,  and  stamped 
his  feet  on  the  ground  to  get  rid  of  the  water. 

This  greatly  amused  one  of  his  comrades — a  young 
fellow  with  a  sharp,  curious  nose,  snow-white  teeth 
and  a  silly  expression  on  his  face. 

"  Oh  that  Nefedka  !  He  is  a  rum  fellow  !  "  he 
said,  bursting  into  a  loud  rolling  laugh  which  shook 
his  round  cheeks. 

Nefed,  the  leader,  was  a  man  of  about  fifty.  His 
hair  had  just  begun  to  fall,  leaving  visible  a  flat, 
reddish,  shining  bald  spot.  His  nose,  comically  tilted 
upwards,  was  of  such  a  bright  red  colour  that  it  seemed 
to  throw  a  reflection  over  the  rest  of  his  face.  This 
nose,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  dull,  glazed  eyes, 
left  no  doubt  that  Nefed  was  very  partial  to  vodka 
and  had  had  a  good  dose  of  it  quite  recently.  No 
boots  or  bag  coidd  be  seen  on  his  back.  His  whole 
possessions  consisted  of  his  saw  and  his  short  stumpy 
pipe,  no  larger  than  a  thimble.  The  short,  half- 
eaten  stem  of  the  pipe  protruded  from  the  pocket 
of  his  ragged  coat.  His  whole  appearance  showed  that 
he  belonged  to  that  community  which,  in  the  peasants' 
parlance,  is  called  the  "  barefooted  public -house 
army." 

"  Well,  brothers,  God  has  been  good  to  you," 
continued  Glyeb,  raising  his  thick  brows.  "  I  never 
thought  to  see  you  on  this  side  of  the  river.  On  that 
very  spot  where  you  crossed  the  water,  the  miller's 
cart  went  down  last  night." 

"  We  scarcely  managed  to  save  them,"  said  the 
women  with  animation,  as  though  the  accident  had 
just  been  repeated  before  their  very  eyes. 

"  I  can  hardly  understand  it,"  added  the  old  fisher- 
man. "  The  ice  is  quite  rotten.  It  really  ought  to 
have  given  way." 

"  Never  mind,  we  got  over,  only  our  feet  have  got  a 
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bit  wet,"  said  Nefed  in  a  hoarse  voice,  looking  thought- 
fully at  his  feet,  soaked  through  right  up  to  the 
knee. 

Everybody  laughed,  the  young  fellow  with  the 
white  teeth  louder  than  any.  Even  his  hat  slid  down, 
and  his  knees  bent. 

Throughout  the  conversation,  he  followed  every 
movement  of  Nefed  with  eager,  interested  eyes. 
When  Nefed  was  on  the  point  of  saying  something 
or  merely  raised  or  turned  his  head,  the  young  fellow 
would  prick  up  his  ears,  open  his  mouth,  show  his 
teeth,  and  look  round  at  those  present  with  an  expression 
on  his  face  as  if  he  wanted  to  say  :  "  Now  listen,  all 
of  you,  Nefed  is  going  to  say  something."  And  then 
he  would  burst  out  laughing.  Cm-iously  enough, 
although  there  was  nothing  amusing  in  Nefed's 
movements  or  words,  everybody  followed  the  example 
of  the  young  fellow. 

"  Where  are  you  from  ?  "  began  Glyeb. 

"  From  Serpukhoff,"  answered  one  of  the  wool- 
combers. 

"  Ah,  I  understand." 

"  And  we  are  from  Shushaloff.  Do  you  know 
Shushaloff  ?  "  said  Nefed. 

The  young  man  blinked  his  eyes  and  opened  his 
mouth. 

"I've  heard  of  it,  but  I've  never  been  there,"  said 
Glyeb.    "  Is  it  far  from  here  ?  " 

"  WeU,  you  couldn't  reach  it  with  your  arm." 

Everybody  laughed. 

"  He  comes  from  there.  All  wool-combers  come 
from  there,"  added  the  first  wool-comber. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  " 

"  To  Riazan.  Not  to  the  city  itself,  but  to  a  village 
near  by.  We  are  aU  going  to  the  same  place,"  answered 
the  wool-comber. 

*'  I  see,"  muttered  Glyeb, 
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"  I  wonder  if  any  of  you  fellows  have  seen  our 
boys,"  Aunt  Anna  suddenly  interjected. 

"  Why,  of  course  we've  seen  them,"  answered 
Nefed,  to  the  indescribable  delight  of  the  young  fellow. 
"  We  met  them,  and  they  told  us  to  give  their  kind 
regards  to  you,  and  to  kiss  your  hand." 

But  Glyeb  soon  put  an  end  to  his  fooling. 

"  Don't  you  see  he  is  laughing  at  you  ?  Even  if 
they  had  met  them,  they  wouldn't  have  known  who 
they  were.  They  haven't  their  names  written  on 
their  foreheads." 

"  Well,  I  just  wondered  !    Perhaps  they " 

"  Stop  talking  nonsense.  You'd  better  go  home," 
said  Glyeb  to  his  wife,  lightly  turning  her  round  by 
the  shoulder.  "  Go  home,  all  you  girls.  No  use  your 
chattering  here.    Time  to  get  on  with  the  work." 

"  Is  your  name  Glyeb  ?  "  suddenly  asked  one  of  the 
wool-combers,  a  tall,  lean  man,  with  sandy  hair  and 
pale  dull  and  lifeless  blue  eyes.  He  stood  out  from 
the  crowd  like  an  ostrich  amongst  turkeys.  He  spoke 
in  a  dull,  sepulchral  voice,  closing  his  eyes  at  every 
word  ;  he  spoke  with  the  air  of  a  wise,  almost  a  learned 
man. 

Glyeb  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

"I  am  asked  to  give  you  kind  regards,"  said  the 
wool-comber  with  quiet  dignity. 

"  From  whom  ?  " 

"  Well,  a  man  said  to  me,  '  When  you  pass  the 
river  Oka  on  the  road  to  Sosnovka,  you  will  meet,'  he 
said,  '  a  fisherman,  Glyeb  Savinitsh  by  name.  Give 
him  my  kind  regards.'  " 

"  Go  on,  you  silly  ass.  Cut  it  short,"  rudely  inter- 
rupted Nefed.  "  Say  the  greeting  is  from  an  oM  man, 
Kondrati  by  name,  from  Komarevo.    That's  all." 

The  tall  wool-comber  turned  away  in  disgust. 
In  spite  of  his  wise  dignity,  he  seemed  to  be  very 
touchy.    He  felt  keenly  the  rude  interruption  of  Nefed. 
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"  Oh  yes,"  said  Glyeb.  "  The  fisherman  from  the 
lake.  Well,  how  is  he  getting  on  ?  I  haven't  seen  him 
for  about  a  week.  He  had  to  leave  the  lake  through  the 
floods.  I  suppose  he  is  rather  dull  without  work.  The 
old  man  is  so  keen  on  his  work." 

The  wool-comber  shut  his  eyes,  preparing  to  say 
something,  but  Nefed  again  interrupted  him. 

"  We  didn't  talk  much  about  his  business.  He 
simply  asked  us  to  give  you  his  kind  regards.  Well, 
boys,  we  can't  stand  here  for  ever.  I  suppose  our 
friend  Glyeb  will  not  grudge  us  some  straw  to  wrap 
our  feet  in." 

"  Well,  stay  here  for  a  whUe.  You  can  have  some 
straw  if  you  like,"  said  Glyeb,  slowly  turning  his  back 
to  the  river  and  moving  towards  the  spot  where  he 
had  been  working. 

The  travellers  lifted  their  sacks  on  to  their  backs 
and  followed  him. 

"  Now,  friend  Glyeb,  what  about  wine  ?  Have  you 
got  any  ?  "  suddenly  asked  Nefed,  winking  his  left 
eye  and  smacking  his  lips. 

"  No,  we  don't  go  in  for  wine  here." 

"  Wine  is  no  good,"  wisely  remarked  the  philosophic 
wool-comber,  but  not  so  loudly  that  Nefed  could 
hear  him. 

"  Now  come,  friend  Glyeb,  don't  think  because  my 
coat  is  patched  that  I  ask  anything  to  be  given.  I 
don't  want  anything  for  nothing,"  persisted  Nefed. 

"  Well,  of  course,  no  one  gives  anything  for  nothing. 
But  why  are  you  so  keen  on  wine  ?  Have  you  so 
much  money  to  spare  ?  "  said  Glyeb  sarcastically. 

"  You  just  produce  it  and  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
about  money,"  shouted  Nefed,  hastily  removing  his 
pipe  and  turning  out  an  empty  pocket. 

Everybody  laughed. 

"  His  pocket  is  suffering  from  consumption." 

"  There  is  only  a  hole  there." 
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"  There  is  room  for  a  fist  but  no  room  for  money 
in  his  pocket." 

"  You're  a  fine  one,"  chuckled  Glyeb. 

"  What  are  you  laughing  at  ?  "  said  Nefed.  "  Of 
course  I  have  no  money  on  me  ;  it's  dangerous  to  carry 
it  about.  I've  sent  it  all  home.  I  have  an  aunt  at 
Sosnovka.  When  we  get  there  I'll  tell  her  to  pay  you 
for  your  wine.    That's  truth,  that  is." 

"  And  what's  your  aunt's  name  ?  I  know  every- 
body at  Sosnovka." 

"  Matrena  .  .  .  The  first  house  from  the  end." 

"  Why  haven't  you  told  us  anything  about  that 
aunt  of  yours  ?  "  remarked  one  of  the  woodcutters. 

"  Why  should  I  tell  you  ?  I  tell  you  honest,  there 
is  one." 

"  No,  no,  my  friend.  I  may  have  to  wait  too  long. 
Your  aunt  may  be  far  from  home,"  said  Glyeb  laughing. 

"  Ah  well,"  cried  Nefed,  hopelessly  waving  his  arm, 
and  walked  away  followed  by  the  young  fellow,  who 
could  hardly  keep  himself  from  splitting  his  sides 
with  laughter. 

"  I  suppose  he  has  no  children,"  remarked  Glyeb, 
nodding  his  head  towards  Nefed. 

"  Why,  he  has  four  children,  each  smaller  than  the 
other,"  answered  one  of  the  woodcutters.  "  But 
he  is  a  careless  fellow.  The  moment  he  gets  hold  of 
some  money  he  loses  his  head.  Now,  for  instance,  he 
drank  aU  the  way  here  ;  I  don't  know  what  he  can  be 
taking  home  with  him." 

"  He  has  no  sense,  that  man,"  thoughtfully  remarked 
the  lanky  wool-comber,  shutting  his  eyes.  "  I  suppose 
he  feels  easier  without  it." 

"  Well,  my  friends,  sit  you  down  and  rest  your- 
selves," said  Glyeb,  when  they  got  to  the  boats. 
"  And  you,  stop  staring  there  ;  get  back  to  your  work," 
he  added,  addressing  Grishka  and  Vania,  who  had  been 
listening  to  the  conversation. 
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Then  the  old  fisherman  turned  towards  the  gate 
of  his  house  and  ordered  Vassilissa  to  bring  a  sheaf 
of  straw. 

"  Hi,  Vassilissa,  my  dear !  "  suddenly  shouted 
Nefed,  who  had  made  himself  comfortable  by  that 
time  among  the  creels.  "  Bring  some  kvass  with  you, 
just  to  wash  our  throats  down  ;  they  are  as  dry  as 
death." 

"  I  suppose  it's  your  pipe  that  makes  you  so  dry," 
remarked  the  fisherman  ironically. 

Instead  of  answering  him,  Nefed  merely  turned  on 
his  side  and  gaily  stuck  his  pipe  into  his  mouth. 

"  Well,  why  don't  you  light  it  ?  Have  you  no 
tobacco,  eh  ?  " 

"  I  left  it  behind  at  Komarevo,  together  with  my 
boots.  .  .  .  And  besides,  I  don't  want  any  more. 
I've  been  smoking  all  the  way  ...  nearly  burnt  my 
tongue." 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  he  is  a  joker,  is  Nefed  !  "  roared  the 
young  fellow. 

"  He  never  had  any  tobacco  ;  he  has  just  chewed  his 
pipe  the  whole  way,"  remarked  one  of  the  wood- 
cutters. 

The  kvass  and  the  straw  soon  made  their  appearance. 
The  travellers  then  took  oflE  their  wet  foot-rags  and 
wrapped  their  feet  well  up  in  the  straw.  In  the  mean- 
while, Glyeb  and  his  young  helpers  had  again  set  to 
work.  Conversation  was  soon  resumed,  but  this  time 
Nefed  took  no  part  in  it.  At  first  he  leant  back  against 
the  boat  and,  without  letting  his  empty  pipe  out  of 
his  mouth,  pretended  to  listen,  but  gradually  his  eyes 
closed,  his  lips  parted,  and  his  head  fell  sideways, 
dragging  his  body  after  it,  which,  after  leaning  over  for 
a  moment  or  two,  finally  fell  heavily  to  the  ground. 
But  Nefed  felt  nothing  ;  he  did  not  even  feel  it  when 
his  pipe  fell  out  of  his  mouth.  Soon  his  snores  shook 
h}§  ragged  sleeve  which  had  accidentally  got  under 
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his  head.  A  couple  of  well-auned  blows  had  kept 
the  young  fellow  of  the  white  teeth  from  bursting  out 
into  uproarious  laughter  again,  and  now  his  face  had 
become  quite  wooden  in  its  stillness.  Little  by  little, 
as  he  intently  watched  the  sleeping  Nefed,  his  own 
eyes  grew  sleepy-looking,  and  finally  he  stretched 
himself  on  the  ground,  put  his  cap  under  his  head  and 
dropped  off  to  sleep.  His  example  was  at  once  followed 
by  two  of  the  others.  But  the  general  conversation 
still  went  on. 

*'  Of  course,  the  roads  are  very  bad  here,"  said  Glyeb 
as  he  hammered  at  the  metal  end  of  a  boat-hook. 
"It  is  a  marvel  that  the  river  is  still  so  frozen  here. 
Other  winters,  it  would  have  thawed  long  ago.  It 
is  the  hard  frosts  we  have  had  that  have  so  strengthened 
the  ice.  Still,  by  this  time  it  should  have  thawed. 
Look  how  warm  it  is.  Even  a  wet  hand  doesn't  get 
cold  in  the  wind.  And  the  rooks  and  the  larks  arrived 
three  weeks  ago." 

"  Yes,  I  saw  two  of  them  on  the  road  myself," 
said  one  of  the  woodcutters,  a  short  fellow  with  a 
pointed  beard  which  moved  as  he  spoke.  **  Now 
tell  us,  Glyeb,  you  must  know  all  about  it.  Is  it 
true  that  about  this  time  the  rooks  bathe  their  little 
ones  in  the  ice  cuttings  ?  They  say  the  rooks  are 
very  domesticated  ;  I  suppose  you  have  heard  tell 
of  that." 

*•  Oh,  yes,  I  have  heard  tell  of  it,  but  the  truth  is 
that  I  have  never  seen  it  myself,  though  older  men 
have  told  me  of  it,"  answered  Glyeb,  whose  attitude 
of  cold  irony  called  forth  by  Nefed 's  jokes  was  now 
mollified. 

"  I  suppose  it  is  all  a  fairy  tale,"  wisely  said  the 
lanky  wool-comber. 

"  Why  a  fairy  tale  ?  It  may  be  quite  true.  There 
are  more  wonderful  things  than  that  in  the  world. 
Take,  for  instance,  this  season ;  it  is  already  time  for 
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the  husbandman  to  see  about  his  sowing  and  for  the 
fisherman  to  cast  his  nets,  and  yet  the  fields  are  still 
covered  with  snow  and  the  river  is  still  frozen," 
retorted  Glyeb,  addressing  the  wool-comber  who  sat 
with  his  eyes  shut  as  if  he  were  absorbed  in  deep 
thoughts.  "  One  can  never  tell  what  may  happen," 
went  on  the  fisherman,  "there  may  even  be  a  new 
snowfall.  I  remember  that  once,  almost  in  the  middle 
of  spring,  when  all  the  leaves  had  nearly  budded  and 
flowers  had  already  appeared  in  the  meadows,  that  we 
had  such  a  heavy  snowstorm  ...  it  covered  the 
fields  nearly  knee-deep  with  snow.  I  am  afraid  that 
it  will  happen  again  this  year." 

"It  is  as  God  disposes,"  pensively  remarked  the 
wool-comber. 

"  What  makes  you  think  that  there  will  be  another 
snowfall  ?  "  asked  the  woodcutter,  moving  his  beard. 

"  Well,  of  course,  everything  is  as  Grod  wills  it," 
answered  Glyeb,  "  but  I  am  judging  it  by  the  signs. 
Now,  for  instance,  at  my  eldest  son's  father-in-law's 
at  Sosnovka,  there  are  some  cows — he  keeps  them 
for  mUk  for  the  children,  for  they  must  have  some 
milk  now  and  then  besides  the  bread  and  cabbage — 
well,  those  cows  are  standing  quite  still,  not  moving  at 
all ;  they  know  that  snow  is  coming,  cattle  know  many 
things  better  than  men,  they  feel  them.  If  spring 
were  really  coming,  surely  coming,  they  would  not 
stand  still  in  their  sheds,  they  could  not ;  sheep  or 
cows,  they  would  cry  to  be  let  out.  And  if  you  let 
them  out,  they  would  not  want  to  go  back  to  their 
shed.    This  sign  never  fails." 

"  To  think  of  it !  An  animal  has  no  sense,  so  to 
speak,  but  it  feels  wonderfully,"  remarked  the  wood- 
cutter shaking  his  beard.  "  Still,"  he  continued, 
"  whether  the  spring  be  early  or  late  this  year,  it 
wiU  be  all  the  same  for  the  cattle — very  bad  for 
them." 
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"  Why  so  ?  " 

"  Because  I  hear  that  they  are  throwing  up  their 
tails  very  fast.  They  are  dying  off  one  by  one,  I 
don't  know  why." 

"  They  are  dying  ;  it  is  quite  true,"  confirmed  one 
of  the  wool-combers.  "  We  saw  many  dead  on  our 
way  here." 

"  I  wonder  why  it  is,"  said  the  woodcutter ;  "  per- 
haps it  is  some  plague.  They  say  that  some  evil  man 
brought  it  around." 

Here  the  philosophical  wool-comber  smiled  faintly, 
quietly  shut  his  eyes  and  shook  his  head. 

"  I  think,"  he  said  with  an  air  of  dignity,  "  that 
it  is  all  empty  talk.  Common  people  have  no  sense 
and  talk  rubbish.  I'm  sure  it  is  all  rubbish,"  he 
added  looking  at  the  old  fisherman  and  smUing  at 
him,  as  if  expecting  him  to  share  his  views. 

But  contrary  to  his  expectations,  Glyeb's  face  remained 
perfectly  calm.  Without  raising  his  frowning  brows, 
the  fisherman  said  in  a  serious  and  confident  tone : 

"  No,  my  friends,  you  mustn't  say  that.  An  empty 
rumour  does  not  live  long.  Our  fathers  and  forefathers 
believed  in  it.  If  everybody  believes  a  thing,  it  must 
be  true.  One  man  may  lie,  but  not  everybody.  The 
world  loves  the  truth." 

"  Of  course.  If  everybody  says  a  thing,  it  must  be 
true,"  readily  acquiesced  the  woodcutter.  "  I  have 
heard  about  this  plague  from  all  men  ;  they  say  it 
doesn't  come  of  itself,  but  is  brought  by  someone. 
I  know  a  case  which  happened  to  a  man,"  he  went 
on  with  animation.  "  He  was  returning  home  from 
the  mill,  and  was  passing  a  clearing  in  the  wood  when 
suddenly  he  met  an  old  woman.  '  Give  me  a  lift,' 
she  said  to  him.  '  Where  do  you  want  to  go  ?  '  he 
asked  her.  And  she  said  again,  *  Give  me  a  lift,  any- 
where. To  your  own  village  if  you  like.  I  am  very 
tired.'    Then  he  said  to  her,  '  And  who  may  you  be  ? ' 
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'  I  am,'  she  said,  *  I  cure  cows.'  '  And  where  have 
you  cured  them  ?  '  he  asked  her.  '  I  cure  them 
anywhere,  but  the  last  time  they  sent  for  me  too  late. 
When  I  got  there,  all  the  cattle  were  dead.'  Well, 
he  set  her  in  his  sleigh,  and  they  drove  on.  They 
ran  on  and  on  over  the  snow.  ...  It  was  high  time 
that  they  reached  home,  but  there  seemed  no  end  to 
their  journey.  Wherever  they  looked,  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left,  it  was  all  open  space.  My  friend  couldn't 
understand  it.  He  was  an  old  man.  He  took  off 
his  hat,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  said,  '  Lord 
Grod,'  he  said,  '  forgive  us  sinners.'  Then  he  looked 
into  the  sleigh,  but  the  old  woman  was  no  longer 
there.  He  looked  round,  and  then  saw  a  black  dog 
running  by  the  side  of  the  sleigh.  At  last  he  found 
the  track,  and  got  home  safely.  But  the  dog  was 
still  running  after  him.  That's  how  he  must  have 
brought  the  cows'  plague  with  him.  Next  morning 
there  wasn't  a  single  cow  left  in  the  village."  The 
woodcutter  finished  his  tale,  and  stroked  his  beard 
which  had  moved  with  each  word  he  spoke. 

"  There  may  be  some  empty  talk  in  what  you  have 
told  us,  but  there  must  be  some  truth  too,"  said  the 
fisherman.  "  I  think  it  must  have  been  some  evil 
man  who  brought  that  cows'  plague  into  our  Russian 
land.  Take,  for  instance,  the  cholera.  It  doesn't 
come  to  us  of  itself  ;  it  is  brought  from  Turkey.  As 
to  the  old  woman  and  the  dog,  that  must  have  been 
imagination.  There  are  men  who  like  imagining 
things.  We  must  distinguish  between  truth  and 
fairy  tales  ;  that's  why  Grod  gave  us  our  reason.  You 
mustn't  pick  up  everything  which  floats  down  the 
stream.  StiD,  I  don't  see  why  there  should  be  any 
cattle  plague.  Last  autumn  was  quite  good  and  dry. 
All  the  leaves  had  fallen  before  the  first  snow.  I 
don't  see  why  it  should  have  come." 

"  StUl,  there  you  are,  the  cattle  are  dying  off,  and 
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that's  the  end  of  it,"  said  the  woodcutter.  "  We 
don't  know  how  it  will  be  further  on,  but  all  the  way 
from  SerpukhofE  to  Komarevo,  we  have  seen  the  cattle 
dying.  In  one  village  there  wasn't  a  single  head  left. 
What  is  the  name  of  that  village  ?  "  he  suddenly 
enquired,  turning  to  the  lanky  wool-comber.  "  That 
village  from  which  they  were  taking  the  young 
soldiers  ?  " 

"  What  young  soldiers  ?  "  asked  Glyeb,  suddenly 
raising  his  head  from  his  work. 

"  Recruits, — don't  you  know  ?  What  is  the  name 
of  that  village  ?  Can't  remember  it.  The  one  with 
two  churches  in  it.  Ly — Lyssia  Mukhi,  is  it  ?  No, 
I  don't  think  that  was  it,"  muttered  the  woodcutter. 

But  Glyeb  no  longer  listened  to  him.  The  cloud- 
less expression  on  his  face  suddenly  disappeared  as  if 
driven  away  by  a  gust  of  wind.  He  stroked  his  boat- 
hook  absent-mindedly,  as  if  trying  to  gather  his 
thoughts.  An  expression  of  care  appeared  on  his 
severe,  energetic  face,  for  Glyeb  had  suddenly  realized 
that  the  next  recruiting  order  would  affect  his  family. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Sosnovka  village  community 
and  had  carefully  followed  the  course  of  the  recruiting, 
but  had  never  showed  his  concern  to  his  family.  He 
had  not  expected,  however,  that  the  turn  of  his 
family  would  come  so  soon,  therefore  he  was  discon- 
certed by  the  sudden  news,  although  he  had  prepared 
for  it  and  had  already  made  his  arrangements.  How- 
ever, he  suppressed  his  discomfiture  and  resumed 
his  work  with  increased  vigour.  A  little  later  he 
again  raised  his  head. 

"  So  they  are  recruiting,  you  say  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  we  have  seen  them  ourselves.  They  say  a 
war  is  coming." 

"  Quite  true,"  assented  the  wool-comber  thought- 
fuUy. 

"  Why  are  you  so  surprised  ?     Is  it  your  turn  ?  " 
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asked  the   woodcutter,   turning  the  pointed  end  of 
his  beard  towards  the  fisherman. 

"  No,  it  is  not  my  turn.  I  am  only  asking,"  said 
Glyeb  firmly,  whilst  his  eyes  anxiously  scanned  Vania 
and  Grishka  who  were  busy  working  a  few  yards 
away  from  him. 

They  were  so  absorbed  in  their  work  that  they 
had  not  heard  the  conversation.  That  stealthy, 
sharp,  piercing  look  at  the  lads  disclosed  the  old 
fisherman's  thoughts  more  eloquently  than  any 
explanations.  He  glanced  first  at  the  fair  head  of 
Vania  and  then  at  Grishka,  at  whom  he  looked  steadily 
for  a  moment,  while  the  wrinkles  on  his  forehead 
smoothed  themselves  out.  Yet  a  second  later  he 
bent  his  head  again,  and  his  expression  grew  pensive 
and  grave.  Gradually  he  again  joined  in  the  con- 
versation, but  his  speech  was  forced  and  halting. 
The  conversation  ran  on  in  zigzags,  constantly  chang- 
ing its  course,  but  Glyeb's  face  remained  grave  and 
pensive  all  the  time. 

It  did  not  alter  even  when  the  loud  laughter  of 
the  young  fellow  with  the  white  teeth,  echoed  by  the 
woodcutter,  announced  the  awakening  of  Nefed. 

"  Gret  up,  you  boys,  time  to  move  on  !  "  said  the 
woodcutter,  shaking  his  sleeping  mates. 

"  Oh  Lord ! "  muttered  the  men,  yawning  and 
stretching  themselves. 

"  Come  on,  get  up  !  Don't  you  see  it's  beginning  to 
freeze  ?  Night  is  coming.  We  shan't  get  to  Sosnovka. 
Come  on." 

"  TeU  us,  good  friend,  how  far  it  is  to  Sosnovka,"  said 
the  thoughtful  wool-comber,  addressing  the  fisherman. 

"  Seven  versts,"  answered  the  latter  drily. 

"  Are  we  to  follow  that  road  that  goes  up  hill 
beyond  your  house  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  Glyeb,  nodding  his  head  and 
turning  away. 
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The  polite  wool-comber  hardly  expected  this.  He 
straightened  himself  up  with  an  air  of  dignity,  shut 
his  eyes  as  if  preparing  to  make  some  wise  remark, 
but  suddenly  changed  his  mind,  picked  up  his  sack, 
slung  his  bow  over  his  shoulder,  and,  drUy  bowing, 
started  on  his  way. 

"  Well,  boys,  we  must  be  going,"  said  the  wood- 
cutter, helping  his  mates  to  gather  their  things  together. 
"  We'll  go  to  Sosnovka  to  have  a  look  at  Nefed's 
aunt.    Perhaps  we'll  stay  there  overnight." 

"  That  Nefedka,  he  is  a  joker.  Ha,  ha  !  "  boister- 
ously laughed  the  young  fellow  with  white  teeth, 
looking  at  Nefed,  who  was  frowning  and  stroking  his 
dishevelled  hair. 

"  What  are  you  laughing  at  ?  You  wait.  I'll 
give  you  a  good  hiding,"  shouted  Nefed  in  a  coarse 
voice,  which  proved  that  the  effects  of  his  recent 
drinking  bouts  had  passed  off  during  his  sound  sleep, 
for  whenever  Nefed  was  sober  he  assumed  a  dour, 
unfriendly  manner. 

He  stuck  his  pipe  into  his  pocket,  picked  up  his 
saw,  rammed  his  hat  down  over  his  forehead,  and 
without  bothering  about  his  mates  who  were  saying 
good-bye  to  the  fisherman,  left  the  bank  of  the  river. 
A  minute  later  the  crowd  of  travellers  followed  their 
leader,  who  by  that  time  had  overtaken  the  wool- 
comber,  and  was  going  up  the  steep  hill  rising  behind 
the  fisherman's  house. 

Having  seen  them  off,  Glyeb  hurried  back  to  his 
wife  and  daughters-in-law  who  had  again  come  down 
to  the  river  side,  and  were  loudly  expressing  their 
disappointment  at  not  seeing  Peter  and  Vassili. 

"  There  they  go  again  !  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  " 
suddenly  shouted  Glyeb  in  such  a  fearsome  voice 
that  not  only  the  women,  but  even  Vania  and  Grishka 
were  taken  aback. 

The  rest  of  the  day  Glyeb  was  no  gentler  with  his 
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women-folk.  Each  of  them  accounted  for  it  in  her 
own  way,  although  none  of  them  could  guess  the  real 
reason  of  the  sudden  change  in  his  manner.  After 
supper,  when  everyone  had  retired  to  bed,  the  old 
fisherman  went  out  of  the  gates  and  looked  at  the  sky 
to  see  what  sort  of  weather  was  brewing. 

The  sky  was  cloudy.  Thick  darkness  enveloped  the 
surrounding  country  ;  the  wind  howled  wildly. 

The  old  fisherman  sat  on  the  bench  and  buried 
his  head  in  his  hands. 

"  It  is  a  pity,"  he  muttered,  evidently  continuing 
the  train  of  thought  which  had  fiUed  his  mind  through- 
out the  evening.  "  I  have  got  so  accustomed  to  him. 
He's  a  good  help — great  pity.  Still,  he's  not  my  own. 
I  thought  of  it  even  when  Uncle  Akim  brought  him 
to  me.  I  have  expected  it  all  along.  Poor  Grishka ! 
Still,  if  he  is  wanted,  he  must  go.  It  isn't  our  place  to 
ask  why  and  wherefore.  It  doesn't  matter  whether 
the  spring  is  early  this  year  or  late — he  must  go. 
The  country  can't  be  without  the  army,  any  more  than 
a  man  without  an  arm,  or  a  horse  without  a  leg. 
After  all,  it  isn't  exile  he  will  be  going  to,  not  any  bad 
business  ;  he  wiU  go  to  serve  the  Tsar,  our  little  father. 
Of  course  I  shall  miss  him,  but  perhaps  God  will  let 
me  see  him  soon.  After  all,  it  isn't  like  exile,  only — 
we  had  got  too  well  accustomed  to  him,"  concluded 
Glyeb. 

Here  he  got  up  again,  looked  at  the  sky,  returned 
to  the  courtyard  and  slowly  wended  his  way  towards 
the  old  sleighs  which  had  served  him  since  Lady  Day 
as  his  bed. 


CHAPTER  Xn 

THE  HOME-COMING 

"  Now  it  is  they  !  I  wonder  how  they  managed  to 
cross  ;  the  river  is  nearly  all  flooded  by  now,"  said 
Glyeb  the  following  morning,  as  with  Vania  and  his 
adopted  son  he  went  down  towards  the  river  bank. 

His  wife,  both  daughters-in-law,  and  the  grand- 
children had  run  on  ahead  of  them,  hastening  to  meet 
Peter  and  Vassili  who  were  already  climbing  the  bank. 

The  two  fishermen  had  appeared  quite  suddenly. 
But  for  the  mother,  they  would  have  come  right  up 
to  the  door  without  being  seen.  The  whole  family  had 
been  at  dinner.  Aunt  Anna,  in  spite  of  the  fear  the 
presence  of  her  husband  inspired  in  her — since  the 
day  before  he  had  not  uttered  a  single  word  and  his 
face  still  bore  its  severest  expression — had  lost  no 
opportunity  of  stealthily  looking  out  of  the  window 
giving  on  to  the  Oka.  When  she  saw  her  two  sons  she 
forgot  all  about  Glyeb,  dropped  her  poker,  cried  in  a 
piercing  voice,  "There  they  are!"  and  dashed  out 
into  the  courtyard.  Glyeb  hardly  had  time  to  raise 
his  head  before  his  two  daughters-in-law  and  the 
grandchildren  had  jumped  up  and  dashed  out 
after  the  old  woman.  The  fisherman,  who  had 
grown  very  tired  of  the  false  alarms  which  the  women 
had  raised  about  twenty  times  a  day,  clenched  his 
fists  ready  to  give  them  a  good  combing  down,  but 
was  immediately  mollified  when  Vania  and  Grishka 
shouted  in  to  him  that  Peter  and  Vassili  had  really  come 
at  last.  However,  he  did  not  show  any  undue  haste 
He  slowly  rose  from  his  chair  and  walked  towards 
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the  gates  with  the  same  air  with  which  he  usually 
went  to  work.  Only  when  Glyeb  saw  with  his  own 
eyes  that  his  sons  had  actually  come,  did  he  hasten 
his  steps  a  little,  while  the  lines  on  his  brow  smoothed. 

Peter  and  Vassili  had  changed  but  little  from  the 
time  when  we  first  found  them  talking  to  Uncle  Akim. 
Yet  no  less  than  ten  years  had  passed  since  then. 
They  had  both  grown  into  mature  men  ;  their  faces 
had  grown  strong  and  rough-looking  ;  time  and  hard 
work  had  furrowed  their  foreheads.  A  short  but 
thick  curly  beard  has  replaced  the  down  on  Vassili's 
cheek.  However,  the  difference  in  the  appearance 
of  the  two  fishermen  was  mainly  external.  One  look 
at  the  pink,  smiling  face  of  Vassili  was  enough  to  show 
that  he  had  not  lost  his  former  merry  and  careless 
disposition.  The  elder  brother's  swarthy,  frowning 
face,  which  made  him  resemble  a  gipsy  disappointed 
in  a  bargain,  and  his  dark,  suUen-looking  eyes  clearly 
showed  the  same  old  sulky  disposition.  His  whole 
appearance  radiated  the  same  energy  and  fixed  deter- 
mination which  had  characterized  him  in  earlier  youth. 
It  needed  but  one  glance  at  him  to  understand  why  he 
exercised  such  a  strong  influence  over  aU  his  comrades, 
and  especially  over  his  younger  brother,  who  was 
entirely  under  his  control. 

Peter  showed  no  special  joy  at  seeing  his  wife, 
mother,  and  children  running  to  meet  him.  When  he 
found  himself  surrounded  by  them,  he  quietly  laid 
down  his  sack  which  had  hung  over  his  shoulder,  put 
his  cap  on  it,  and  then  only  greeted  his  wife  and 
mother.  His  features  were  as  unperturbed  as  if  he 
had  parted  from  them  only  the  other  day.  In  answer 
to  the  joyful  exclamations  of  his  wife  and  mother,  who 
fell  over  one  another  in  their  haste  to  embrace  him, 
he  simply  said,  "  How  are  you  ?  "  After  which  he 
turned  towards  his  children,  looked  them  over  from  head 
to  foot,  and  then  picked  up  his  cap  and  slung  his  sack 
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over  his  shoulder.  It  was  not  Peter's  habit  to  make  a 
fuss  over  the  women  and  children.  He  left  it  to  his 
brother  to  smack  women's  lips,  as  he  contemptuously 
described  kissing.  Vassili,  on  the  other  hand,  lost 
no  time.  He  embraced  and  kissed  everybody  effusively, 
including  Peter's  children  and  wife,  whom  he  had 
hardly  had  the  time  to  get  to  know. 

Glyeb,  Vania,  and  the  adopted  son  were  by  now 
approaching  the  group  on  the  river  bank.  Noticing 
their  father,  both  Peter  and  Vassili  instantly  removed 
their  caps,  left  the  women  and  went  to  meet  him. 

"  How  are  you,  father  ?  "  they  said,  stopping  within 
a  yard  or  two  of  their  father,  and  greeting  him  with 
a  low  bow. 

"  How  are  you,  boys  ?  "  answered  Glyeb,  stopping 
in  his  turn,  and  slowly  examining  the  two  fishermen, 
who  were  now  greeting  Vania  and  Grishka. 

Then  Anna,  her  daughters-in-law  and  the  children 
again  surrounded  the  two  fishermen,  but  now  not  only 
Peter,  but  even  Vassili  paid  not  the  slightest  attention 
to  them.  They  both  twisted  their  caps  in  their  hands 
without  removing  their  eyes  from  their  father. 

"  We  have  come,  father,  to  see  how  you  were  getting 
on,"  cheerfully  began  Vassili,  shaking  his  head  and 
throwing  back  his  curls. 

"  Welcome,  my  boys,"  said  Glyeb,  stUl  examining  his 
sons  deliberately,  and  with  his  hand  smoothing  the 
deep  wrinkles  on  his  forehead  which  kept  on  reappear- 
ing against  his  wish.  "  What  have  you  been  doing 
all  this  time  ?  You  said  you  would  come  a  fortnight 
before  Easter,  and  now  it  is  already  Holy  Week." 

Vassili  hesitated,  and  looked  at  his  brother. 

"  Couldn't  manage  it,  father, "calmly  remarked  Peter. 

"  How  was  that  ?  Have  you  had  so  much  work 
to  do  ?  " 

"  We  had  rather." 

"  It  was  because  of  our  master,  father,"  went  on 
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Vassili.  "  But  for  him  we  should  have  been  home 
long  since.    He  sent  us  to  Kolomna  with  the  fish." 

"Ah,  was  that  it  ?  Then  you  are  not  only  fisher- 
men, but  salesmen  too,"  said  Glyeb  with  a  slight  smile. 

But  the  smUe  soon  disappeared  from  his  face,  and  it 
assumed  its  former  grave  and  pensive  expression. 

*'  And  how  are  the  prices  now  ?  "  he  said,  stroking 
his  beard. 

"  Can't  you  find  something  better  to  talk  about  ?  " 
impatiently  interrupted  Anna,  who  by  that  time,  in  her 
fit  of  joy  had  quite  forgotten  her  husband's  severe 
manner.  "  Give  them  a  chance  to  get  back  their 
breath.  Fancy  talking  about  fish  !  They  haven't 
come  here  just  from  Sosnovka  ;  they  have  had  a  long 
journey.  I  suppose  they  are  hungry,  bless  them  ! 
Of  course  they  must  be  hungry  !  Now  come  into 
the  house  and  warm  yourselves  up.  We  have  been 
expecting  you  and  have  heated  the  oven.  Give  me 
your  sack,  Petia,  I  will  carry  it  for  you.  Agrafena, 
take  your  husband's  sack.  Why  are  you  standing 
there  ?    Come  along,  Vassia  darling." 

But  Peter  and  Vassili  paid  no  attention  to  their 
mother,  and  continued  to  stand  before  their  father. 

*'  Well,  come  into  the  house.  You  must  be  really 
hungry.    We  will  talk  there,"  said  Glyeb. 

His  sons  instantly  obeyed,  and  ramming  their  caps 
over  the  foreheads,  followed  him.  When  they  reached 
the  spot  where  the  boats  lay,  they  stopped  for  a  minute 
behind,  and  then  joined  the  women. 

"  What  is  it,  boys  ?  Have  you  forgotten  the  look 
of  the  boats  ?  "  said  the  mother. 

"  Don't  talk  so  loudly,  mother,"  whispered  Peter, 
nodding  towards  his  father. 

"  He  seems  to  be  in  a  bad  temper  to-day,"  said 
Vassili  quietly. 

"  That  he  is." 

"  Why  is  he  like  that  ?  "  asked  Peter. 
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"  God  only  knows.  He  has  been  like  that  since 
yesterday.  We  don't  know  what's  the  matter  with 
him.  He  has  been  going  on  at  everybody.  If  you 
have  anything  special  to  say  to  him  don't  say  it 
to-day.  Wait  a  little  while  and  see  how  he  is.  He 
is  so  angry  to-day  !    God  protect  us  !  " 

This  incident  seemed  to  have  quite  an  unpleasant 
effect  on  the  young  fishermen.  Peter  nodded  signifi- 
cantly at  Vassili,  and  frowned.  Vassili  assented  with 
a  nod,  as  if  saying,  "  Have  no  fear,  I  understand." 
The  fact  of  the  matter  was  that  they  had  some  very 
ticklish  business  to  discuss  with  their  father.  The 
business  that  they  wanted  to  talk  over  with  him 
was  of  a  nature  to  inspire  fear  in  them  even  were 
Glyeb  in  a  better  mood.  Peter  had  become  as  tired 
of  living  in  the  service  of  a  strange  master  as  he  had 
formerly  been  of  working  under  his  father.  He  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  emancipate  himself  from  both 
by  becoming  his  own  master.  With  that  object  in  view 
he  had  carefully  surveyed  on  his  way  home  the  whole 
of  the  riverside  of  the  Oka  from  Serpukhoff  to  Kolomna, 
had  had  a  chat  with  all  the  riverside  landowners, 
and  had  finally  found  an  unlet  stretch  of  water  suitable 
for  fishing.  Peter  was  fuU  of  confidence  in  himself. 
Besides,  he  knew  that  it  would  be  enough  for  him 
to  hold  up  his  little  finger  and  produce  a  couple  of 
gallons  of  vodka  to  find  as  many  hired  hands  as  he 
wanted.  Of  money  Peter  had  practically  none.  He 
had  hardly  enough  to  buy  the  contemplated  two 
gallons  of  vodka  necessary  for  attracting  the  hired 
hands.  But  that  was  not  an  insurmountable  difficulty. 
Fishing  could  be  got  without  a  deposit.  Nets  also 
could  easily  be  found.  Any  good-for-nothing  fisher- 
man will  let  you  have  a  net  for  a  quart  of  vodka. 
He  could  live  very  modestly  at  first,  in  a  thatched 
hut,  for  instance,  and  catch  the  fish  with  torn  nets. 
Some  fishermen  have  new  nets,   and  do  not  catch 
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anything.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  about  boats 
either.  There  are  plenty  of  boats  to  spare  on  the 
Oka.  Of  course  nobody  will  give  you  a  good  sound 
boat.  But  then  any  boat  will  do  for  a  start,  and  there 
is  plenty  of  wood  floating  down  the  river  which  one 
could  use  to  patch  up  the  boat.  Even  without  any 
prospect  of  obtaining  nets  and  boats,  Peter  would 
not  give  up  his  dream  of  becoming  his  own  master. 
That  was  in  his  nature.  In  that  respect  he  took 
wholly  after  his  father  ;  once  he  had  got  an  idea  into 
his  head,  he  would  carry  it  through  if  he  died  for  it. 
Thus,  for  instance,  when  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  leave  his  father,  he  took  with  him  his  wife  and 
children,  although  they  were  only  a  drag  on  him. 
He  would  not  leave  them  at  home  for  that  would  be 
doing  things  half-heartedly.  His  father's  house  did 
not  tempt  him  any  more  than  did  his  master's.  He 
was  determined  to  be  perfectly  free.  His  wild,  inde- 
pendent nature  demanded  perfect  freedom.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  he  had  had  no  difficulty 
in  winning  his  brother  over  to  his  side.  He  had 
not  even  tried  to  persuade  him.  It  was  quite  sufficient 
for  him  to  tell  his  plan  to  Vassili  for  his  brother  to 
agree  to  it,  partly  through  his  weakness  and  partly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  he  was  as  anxious  to  get  rid 
of  his  father's  control  and  breathe  free  air  as  was 
Peter  himself.  Yet  when  Peter  saw  the  severe, 
frowning  face  of  his  father,  despite  his  boldness  he 
decided  it  would  be  wiser  to  wait  for  a  more  favour- 
able opportunity  to  talk  over  the  matter  with  Glyeb. 
But  there  was  very  little  time,  and  therefore,  when 
they  entered  the  house,  Peter  whispered  to  Vassili 
to  try  and  say  something  to  brighten  up  their  father. 
They  all  sat  down  to  the  table,  and  Anna  and  her 
daughters-in-law  hastened  to  place  upon  it  ever3rthing 
that  there  was  in  the  oven.  Vassili  exchanged  a 
glance  with  his  brother,  and  without  losing  any  time. 
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started  to  tell  all  the  news  that  he  could  remember. 
He  retailed  all  the  rumours  which  he  had  heard,  and 
regaled  his  father  with  a  lot  of  details  about  their 
life  away  from  home.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation 
Peter  passed  some  unfavourable  remarks  about  his 
master.  But  in  order  to  forestall  any  rebukes  from 
the  father  who  had  warned  them  beforehand  against 
going  to  work  under  a  strange  master,  he  added  that 
the  master  had  become  bad  only  after  he  had  lost  the 
bulk  of  his  property  through  a  fire.  Then  Vassili, 
with  many  jokes,  told  his  father  all  about  the  cows' 
plague  and  the  recruiting. 

Contrary  to  expectation,  however,  these  stories, 
especially  on  the  two  latter  subjects,  did  not  produce 
a  good  impression  on  Glyeb. 

He  was  glad  to  see  his  sons  home,  although  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  find  any  signs  of  his 
pleasure  on  his  face.  Like  Peter,  Glyeb  was  not  keen 
on  "  lip  smacking."  He  expressed  his  pleasure  in 
his  own  way.  But  his  joy  was  soon  replaced  by  the 
fear  which  was  ever  present  in  his  mind,  and  which  he 
so  assiduously  tried  to  conceal  from  his  household. 
He  began  to  fear  that  his  sons'  delay  in  arriving  boded 
no  good.  With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  questions 
relating  to  fishing,  the  old  man  took  no  part  in  the 
conversation.  He  listened  to  Vassili's  tales  absent- 
mindedly,  and  ceaselessly  stroked  his  beard  and 
smoothed  his  forehead.  No  smile  appeared  on  his 
lips.  It  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  Glyeb 's  stout 
heart  could  so  easily  give  in  to  sorrow.  Throughout 
the  sixty-five  years  of  his  life,  he  had  never  known 
what  it  was  to  despair,  to  feel  sad,  or  to  lose  heart. 
The  old  fisherman's  face  fully  disclosed  the  present 
state  of  his  mind.  His  features  were  not  drawn  like 
those  of  a  sorrowing  man ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were 
set  in  severe  lines  :  he  seemed  to  be  simply  in  a  bad 
temper.    But  that  was  enough  for  everyone.    Every 
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member  of  his  household  knew  the  meaning  of  Glyeb's 
frown,  and  everybody  knew  how  to  behave  when 
Glyeb  was  in  a  bad  temper.  It  was  not  a  time  for 
jokes  !  One  felt  as  if  one  were  walking  on  slippery 
ground,  in  danger  of  falling  at  any  moment.  The 
sullen  silence  of  Glyeb  finally  completely  silenced 
VassUi's  tongue  ;  even  the  women  were  quieted  by 
the  angry  look  of  the  head  of  the  family.  Aunt 
Anna,  who  in  the  first  moment  of  joy  had  forgotten 
the  mood  of  her  husband,  was  now  perfectly  still. 
God  only  knows  why  she  should  so  fear  her  husband. 
He  had  never  beaten  her,  yet  whenever  she  was  face 
to  face  with  him  she  became  tongue-tied.  She  would 
have  liked  to  have  taken  Vassili  into  her  arms  and 
caressed  him,  but  she  dared  not  open  her  arms.  Her 
voice  died  within  her  ;  her  feet  would  not  move. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  wait  till  night 
time,  when  the  old  man  would  retire  to  his  sleighs 
in  the  shed.  Then  the  poor  mother  would  reward 
herself  for  the  lost  time  ;  she  would  have  her  fill  of 
caresses  and  tears.  Meanwhile,  in  expectation  of 
that  longed  for  moment,  the  old  mother  and  Peter's 
wife  followed  the  example  of  Vassilissa,  who  stood 
leaning  against  the  oven,  silently  watching  the  move- 
ments of  her  husband. 

After  dinner  Glyeb  rose  from  his  seat,  and  without 
saying  a  word,  resumed  his  work.  An  hour  later 
everything  in  the  house  had  assumed  its  usual  appear- 
ance, as  if  no  joyful  event  had  taken  place.  But  for 
the  glad  expression  of  the  women's  faces,  lit  up  by 
impatient  glances,  and  the  cakes  Vassili  gave  to 
Peter's  children,  one  might  have  thought  that  old 
Glyeb's  sons  had  never  left  their  father's  house. 

Two  days  passed  after  the  return  of  the  fishermen. 
During  that  time  Peter  had  made  several  attempts 
to  open  a  conversation  with  his  father,  but  every 
time  had  had  to  give  it  up,  and  postpone  it  at  the 
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sight  of  the  forbidding  face  of  his  father.  At  last  he 
decided  to  wait  until  the  floods  came,  hoping  that  the 
sight  of  the  high  water,  which  is  a  signal  for  the  opening 
of  the  fishing  season,  would  melt  the  heart  of  the  old 
fisherman.  What  Peter  had  expected  soon  materialized. 

On  the  third  day  after  their  arrival,  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  a  sudden  loud  explosion  was  heard, 
accompanied  by  ceaseless  reports  as  if  thousands  of 
gigantic  hammers  were  hammering  at  the  banks  of 
the  river  and  its  ice  armour.  The  noise,  which  sounded 
like  the  simultaneous  smashing  up  of  hundreds  of 
houses,  was  followed  by  a  prolonged  howling,  like 
that  of  a  snowstorm  which  wrecks  everything  in 
its  way.  It  seemed  as  if  a  terrible  hurricane  were 
visiting  the  place.  Old  Glyeb  started  ;  his  ears  had 
been  waiting  for  these  very  sounds.  He  jumped  out 
of  the  sleighs,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  hastily 
went  out  of  the  yard. 

Through  the  thick  blackness  of  the  night,  inten- 
sified by  the  dark,  swiftly  driving  clouds,  the  sharp 
eye  of  the  fisherman  could  distinguish  in  the  dis- 
tance the  greyish  white  stretch  of  the  river.  It 
frothed  and  roared,  like  a  wUd  beast  straining  for 
liberty.  A  strong  westerly  wind  blew,  whose  gusts 
increased  the  rapid  current  of  the  river.  The  sounds 
of  the  lashing  waves  mingled  with  those  of  the  cracking 
ice  which  was  breaking  away  from  the  banks.  The 
night  air  was  full  of  roaring,  bursting  and  hammering 
noises,  produced  by  huge  blocks  of  broken  ice  crushing 
against  one  another.  Every  minute  the  air  grew 
colder  and  colder.  At  last  the  longed  for  moment 
of  high  water  had  come,  a  moment  as  joyous  for  the 
fisherman  as  the  first  warm  spring  day  is  for  a  husband- 
man. See  the  husbandman  coming  out  into  the  field, 
with  the  palm  of  his  hand  screening  his  eyes  from 
the  first  bright  rays  of  the  rising  sun  ;  see  how  gladly 
he  surveys  the  first  tender  emerald  green  shoots  of 
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the  winter  oats  .  .  .  Glyeb  could  not  turn  his  eyes 
away  from  the  white  sheet  of  water.  He  listened  to 
the  clanking  sounds  of  the  breaking  ice,  as  if  trying 
to  hear  in  them  a  forecast  of  the  fishing  season,  and 
pensively  stroked  his  beard.  For  the  first  time  in  his 
adult  life  the  sight  of  the  river  did  not  fill  his  heart 
with  sheer  joy.  Another  time  he  would  not  have 
stood  there  quietly  on  the  bank.  His  loud  voice  would 
have  roused  the  whole  household.  "  Come  on,  my 
hearties,"  he  would  have  shouted,  "  come  out  and  see 
the  river  breaking  through  the  ice.  Thank  Grod  for  His 
kindness.  .  .  .  Play  up,  play  up.  Mother  Oka,  our 
breadwinner  .  .  .  !  "  So  Glyeb  used  to  shout  on 
former  occasions,  impatiently  pacing  the  bank  of  the 
river,  while  his  eyes  feverishly  scanned  his  boats,  and 
his  hands  simply  itched  to  seize  the  nets  and  try  his 
luck  in  the  new  water. 

This  time  it  was  quite  different.  There  he  stood, 
sUently  stroking  his  grey  beard  as  if  there  were  no 
river  before  his  eyes.  After  standing  for  a  while,  he 
slowly  went  back  to  his  house,  without  waking  his 
household.  He  covered  himself  in  his  great  coat 
but  did  not  go  to  sleep.  A  restless  spirit  possessed 
him  and  kept  him  turning  from  one  side  to  another. 
From  time  to  time  he  raised  his  head  and  listened  to 
the  noise  of  the  river,  which  was  swelling  more  and 
more  and  roaring  louder  and  louder.  Several  times 
the  old  fisherman  got  up  and  went  out  of  the  gate  and 
then  back  again.  Thus  he  spent  the  whole  night  until 
sum'ise.  At  last  he  could  not  contain  himself  any 
longer.  Briskly  he  went  out  into  the  courtyard,  and 
knocking  at  the  little  windows  of  the  rooms  where  his 
wife  and  children  slept,  he  shouted  in  a  brighter  voice  : 

"  Hi,  you  lazybones  !  Get  you  up  !  Can't  you  see 
the  river  is  playing  ?  .  .  .  Gret  up,  all  of  you  !  .  .  ." 

In  a  minute  the  whole  family  of  the  fisherman  were 
up  and  hastening  to  the  riverside. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

THE   FLOOD 

By  morning  the  river  had  already  inundated  the 
opposite  bank.  It  flowed  further  and  further  over 
the  meadows  which  seemed  to  vanish  towards  the 
horizon.  The  water  and  the  ice-blocks  were  already 
above  the  willow-bushes  which  covered  the  flat  bank 
opposite  ;  here  and  there  a  few  willows  were  still 
visible,  the  upper  part  of  their  hollow  trunks  and  their 
upturned  naked  branches  looking  from  afar  like 
black,  deformed  heads,  with  hair  standing  on  end 
with  fright.  Large  blocks  of  ice,  sometimes  carrying 
whole  sections  of  the  winter  road,  rushed  down  the 
stream  like  driftwood  ;  boards  and  hayricks,  which 
had  been  left  on  the  ice  during  the  winter,  trunks 
of  trees  torn  up  by  the  ice,  floated  here  and  there 
among  the  blocks.  Everything  pointed  to  the  fact 
that  the  river  had  reached  its  highest  point  on  both 
banks.  Sometimes  the  ice  would  dam  the  river ; 
huge  blocks  would  crash  against  one  another,  fill 
the  air  with  roar  and  tumult,  and  then  resume  their 
course.  Occasionally  the  river  would  become  clear 
of  ice  for  a  whole  mile.  A  temporary  wooden  hut 
which  had  been  built  on  the  ice  swept  down  the  stream, 
supported  on  all  sides  by  huge  blocks  of  ice.  A  dog 
could  be  seen  in  the  hut ;  it  dashed  wildly  to  and  fro 
like  one  possessed,  seeking  refuge. 

The  blocks  of  ice  pressing  on  the  hut  threatened  to 
sweep  it  away  at  any  moment.  Now  and  then  the 
dog  would  sit  on  the  edge  of  the  ice-block,  with  its 
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tail  down,  and  howl  loudly  and  desperately.  Occasion- 
ally a  pole  could  be  seen  speeding  along,  standing 
upright  out  of  the  water  with  a  raven  perched  on  its 
top  and  looking  curiously  around  as  if  enjoying  its 
river  trip.  Now  and  then  the  whole  appearance  of 
the  river  would  change  and  the  water  would  be  covered 
with  millions  of  white,  shining  splinters.  They  dashed 
down  the  stream  like  a  large  flock  of  frightened  sheep, 
knocking  against  one  another  or  suddenly  stopping 
in  their  course  when  arrested  by  the  protruding  branch 
of  a  willow  bending  down  to  the  water  as  if  listening 
to  its  noisy  chatter.  The  whole  vicinity  assumed 
the  appearance  of  a  vast  sea. 

The  fisherman's  family  spent  the  whole  morning  by 
the  river.  After  breakfast,  led  by  the  old  man  himself, 
the  three  sons  of  Glyeb,  together  with  his  adopted  son, 
appeared  with  boat-hooks  on  their  shoulders  and  took 
up  their  positions  along  the  bank  with  a  view  to 
intercepting  the  floating  timber.  That  was  their 
annual  gift  from  the  generous  flood.  At  dinner-time 
everyone  noticed  a  change  in  the  expression  on  Glyeb 's 
face.  It  seemed  to  have  brightened  up.  Peter  wanted 
to  take  advantage  of  this  to  broach  his  plan,  but  Vassili 
advised  him  to  wait  a  little  longer. 

"  Leave  him  alone,"  he  said.  "  What  is  the  use 
of  spoiling  his  temper  so  soon  ?  Give  him  a  chance 
to  become  himself  again.  There  is  plenty  of  time 
until  after  Easter.  We  will  speak  to  him  when  it  is 
time  for  us  to  leave  home." 

Peter  said  nothing,  but  he  took  his  brother's  advice. 

Two  days  afterwards,  at  sunrise,  the  whole  of  the 
family  was  in  the  new  house.  The  table  was  covered 
with  a  clean  tablecloth  ;  on  it  stood  a  fine  rye  loaf, 
and  on  the  loaf  an  ikon,  leaning  against  a  carved 
birchwood  salt-box.  The  ikon  was  Glyeb's  heirloom, 
bequeathed  to  him  by  his  father,  who  was  a  fisher- 
man like  himself.     Glyeb,  whose  expressive  face  was 
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calm  and  solemn,  said  a  prayer.  His  wife,  sons, 
daughters-in-law  and  grandchildren  knelt  down.  After 
the  prayer  the  ikon  was  placed  in  the  corner  of  the 
room,  and  a  yellow  taper  was  lit  before  it.  That 
taper  was  to  burn  during  the  first  fishing  expedition. 
When  the  prayers  were  over,  everyone  made  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  and  Glyeb,  surrounded  by  his  entire 
family,  went  out  to  the  bank. 

The  boats  had  already  been  lowered.  The  nets, 
supported  by  wooden  poles,  covered  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  landing-stage.  The  sun  was  rising  majestically 
over  the  vast  sheet  of  water,  gilded  by  its  slanting 
rays.  A  cloudless  sky  hung  like  a  huge  pink  tent 
over  the  heads  of  the  fishermen.  Everything  was 
smiling  round  them ;  everything  foretold  a  good 
season.  Without  losing  any  time  the  fishermen 
gathered  their  nets,  jumped  into  their  boats,  and 
started  fishing.  It  was  a  joy  for  them  to  get  out  again 
on  the  free  river  after  the  five  months'  imprisonment 
in  the  stuffy,  smoky  house. 

By  this  time  the  Oka  was  no  longer  a  mass  of  ice- 
blocks,  torn  tree-trunks,  and  dark  seething  waves. 
It  was  in  fuU  flood.  Its  waters  had  calmed  down  and 
become  clear.  It  stretched  from  one  shore  to  the 
other,  a  distance  of  some  five  miles,  like  a  huge  silvery 
sheet,  reflecting  the  pink  skies  overhead,  and  its 
surface  was  smooth  as  the  surface  of  a  lake  on  a  still 
day.  Here  and  there  in  the  distance  could  be  seen 
the  black  huts  of  fishermen,  flooded  to  the  roof,  or 
the  bare  grey  tops  of  trees  looking  like  little  islands. 
And  only  the  tiniest  twigs  of  those  trees  showed  the 
rapidity  of  the  current.  The  fishermen's  boats  had 
almost  disappeared  in  the  distance  ;  their  voices  were 
heard  no  longer.  Only  the  birds  livened  up  the 
surrounding  country.  Clouds  of  blackbirds,  starlings, 
wild  ducks,  martins  and  daws  hurriedly  flew  across 
the  river.    Wild  shrieks  of  white-chested  puffins  and 
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kingfishers,  which  seemed  to  have  appeared  from 
nowhere,  sounded  over  the  water.  The  blue-winged 
rooks  seconded  them.  Myriads  of  swallows  fluttered 
in  the  pure  clear  air,  occasionally  swooping  down  and 
touching  the  water  with  the  point  of  their  wings  and 
sending  wide  circles  over  the  surface  of  the  river.  Mean- 
while the  sun  rose  higher  and  higher,  casting  a  sheaf 
of  golden  rays  along  the  whole  sky.  It  seemed  as 
if  God's  hand  had  stretched  out  from  beyond  the 
horizon  and  blessed  the  morning. 

For  several  days  the  flood  stood  at  the  high-water 
mark.  At  last,  as  though  tired  of  its  grandeur  and 
overcome  by  sweet  somnolence,  it  began  to  settle 
down.  Soon  large  crowds  of  people  appeared  in  the 
meadows,  still  covered  with  thick,  fertile  slime.  They 
were  peasants  from  Komarevo,  Zapolie  and  other 
surrounding  villages,  with  their  pails  and  sacks. 
They  hastened  to  collect  the  fish  left  in  the  cavities 
of  the  meadows  by  the  receding  water.  Soon  a  blue 
column  of  smoke  appeared  over  the  lake  announcing 
that  Gafifer  Kondrati  had  left  Komarevo  and  had 
again  settled  down  with  his  daughter  on  the  lake 
for  his  summer  fishing. 

Glyeb's  glum  mood  seemed  to  have  disappeared, 
together  with  the  flood.  The  results  of  the  first 
fishing  were  such  as  to  make  him  thank  his  God  for 
His  blessings.    They  were  really  splendid. 

"  God  has  blessed  us  with  His  gifts.  We  must 
thank  Him  for  them  by  prayers  and  hard  work. 
God  loves  hard  work.  Now  then,  get  a  move  on  you ; 
this  isn't  winter,  it  is  time  to  work." 

Glyeb  said  this  on  the  evening  of  the  day  following 
that  on  which  the  river  had  finally  settled  down  within 
its  usual  confines.  The  sun  had  long  ago  set ;  the 
stars  were  shining  in  the  sky.  The  young  fishermen 
stood  around  their  father  on  the  bank,  all  preparing 
to  begin  luring  the  fish  by  light. 
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"  Now  then,  Vania,  run  to  the  house  and  bring 
the  light,"  shouted  Glyeb,  fixing  a  long  torch  on  the 
bow  of  his  boat.  "  The  nets  have  done  their  work 
well,"  he  continued,  examining  one  end  of  the  net. 
"  Now  we  must  see  what  we  can  do  with  the  harpoons." 

Vania  soon  reappeared  with  a  lantern  in  his  hands. 
Soon  the  tar  began  cracking  and  the  torch  on  the 
bow  of  the  boat  lit  up  brilliantly.  The  red  light  showed 
up  the  faces  of  the  fishermen  and  flickered  over  the 
boats. 

"  Well,  father,  where  shall  we  sit  ?  "  asked  Peter. 

"I'll  show  you,"  briskly  answered  Glyeb,  who  had 
become  quite  merry  and  jolly  again.  "  You,  Peter, 
shall  sit  with  me  in  the  bow  with  the  harpoons  and 
keep  a  sharp  look  out.  You,  Grishka  and  Vania,  will 
row,  only  don't  row  unless  I  tell  you  to.  The  fish 
are  asleep  and  must  not  be  disturbed  before  the  time. 
Is  the  dinghy  fastened  all  right  ?  " 

Grishka  nodded  his  assent. 

"  Now  then,  get  a  move  on  you.  You,  Vassili,  sit  in 
the  stern,"  he  continued,  addressing  the  second  son 
who  held  the  boat  with  the  boat-hook.  "  Now,  are 
you  all  ready  ?  " 

"  Aye,  ready,"  answered  the  younger  fishermen 
in  unison. 

'*  Sh  !  Don't  shout  !  Speak  low  ;  answer  me  with 
your  eyes  only.    Now  go." 

Vassili  pushed  ofiE  with  the  boat-hook  and  jumped 
into  the  stern. 

"  Well,  now  we  are  on  the  water,  we  are  at  God's 
mercy !  "  cheerfully  exclaimed  Glyeb  as  the  boat 
left  the  bank  and  went  down  the  stream. 

Meanwhile  Aunt  Anna  and  her  daughters-in-law 
were  sitting  on  the  bench  in  front  of  the  house.  They 
did  not  remove  their  gaze  from  the  light  which  shone  so 
brightly  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  reflected  itself 
in  the  water.    They  looked  like  two  fiery  eyes  of  the 
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river,  flashing  in  the  distance.  Now  and  then  the 
light  would  disappear  and  with  it  the  boat,  the 
dinghy,  and  the  men  in  the  boat.  But  that  would 
only  be  for  a  second.  Soon  new  torches  would  be 
lit  in  the  bow  of  the  boat  and  then  the  river  would 
again  be  lit  up  by  the  flaring  light.  Then  the  women 
sitting  on  the  bench  would  again  see  the  tall  silhouettes 
of  Peter  and  Glyeb  who  stood  up  in  the  boat,  holding 
the  harpoons  in  their  raised  right  hands  and  bending 
slightly  forward  over  the  side  of  the  boat.  In  the  red 
light  of  the  torch  they  appeared  to  be  hanging  over 
the  water. 

Glyeb  was  right ;  the  fishing  by  light  was  as  good 
as  the  netting  had  been.  By  midnight  they  had 
caught  a  large  number  of  pike,  chub,  and  other  fish. 
The  fishing  was  coming  to  an  end  when  Grishka 
suddenly  said  to  Glyeb  : 

"  Say,  father,  let  me  go  in  the  dinghy  to  the  other 
bank  to  have  a  look  at  the  creels.  I  should  think 
there  ought  to  be  some  fish  there  by  now.  At  dinner- 
time I  noticed  that  the  ropes  were  pulling  under  the 
bushes.  I  am  afraid  that  the  creels  might  be  carried 
away.    Vania  can  manage  to  row  all  right  by  himself." 

We  must  add  that  throughout  this  night  of  fishing 
by  light,  Grishka  had  continually  glanced  at  the 
opposite  bank.  No  one  had  noticed  these  furtive 
glances,  thanks  to  the  heavy  shadow  thrown  by  Glyeb 's 
back  and  in  which  Grishka  was  sitting.  Neither  did 
they  now  notice  the  mischievous  merriment  in  his 
face.  Now  and  then  Grishka  had  got  up  impatiently 
and  looked  towards  the  opposite  bank.  He  did  it  so 
often  that  finally  Vania  had  to  tell  him  to  sit  down 
and  be  quiet.  Occasionally  Grishka  would  hold  his 
breath  and  listen,  but  dead  silence  reigned  over  the 
meadows  on  the  opposite  bank.  Then  from  time  to 
time  a  weak  noise,  resembling  the  cry  of  an  owl,  was 
heard  coming  from  there.     But  this  faint  sound  so 
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affected  the  boy  that  Glyeb  had  to  turn  round  and 
reprimand  him  for  frightening  the  fish  with  his  fidgety 
movements  in  the  boat. 

In  answer  to  Grishka's  remark  about  the  creels, 
Glyeb  nodded  in  assent.  Grishka  promptly  jumped 
into  the  dinghy  and  had  impatiently  begun  to  undo 
the  rope,  when  Glyeb  suddenly  stopped  him.  For 
some  time  the  old  fisherman  had  noticed  that  Grishka's 
visits  to  the  opposite  bank  had  become  more  and 
more  frequent,  and  he  had  carefully  watched  him. 

"  Wait  a  bit,"  said  the  old  fisherman.  "  You  will 
not  be  able  to  manage  the  creels  by  yourself.  You 
go  with  him,  Vania.  If  there  are  a  lot  of  fish,  put  them 
into  the  dinghy  and  leave  the  creels  under  the  bushes 
in  their  place.    And  get  back  quickly,  will  you." 

"  And  who  will  row  for  you  ?  "  asked  Grishka  as  he 
hurriedly  undid  the  rope. 

"  Do  what  you  are  told  and  don't  worry  about  us. 
Peter,  you  wiU  row." 

"  You  know,  father,  that  I  could  easily  manage 
it  by  myself,"  said  Grishka,  starting  off. 

"  Stop,  I  tell  you  !  "  shouted  Glyeb,  stamping  his 
foot. 

Grishka  angrily  dropped  his  boat-hook  and  pulled 
the  dinghy  back  to  the  boat.  Vania,  without  saying 
a  word,  took  an  oar  and  sat  down  by  Grishka. 

"  Now  see  that  you  don't  dawdle  there.  Now, 
Peter,  you  hold  up  the  boat.  It  is  past  midnight — 
time  we  went  home,"  said  Glyeb,  when  the  dinghy 
had  disappeared  into  the  darkness. 

Vania  and  his  companion  rowed  sUently  for  a  time. 
They  had  seldom  found  themselves  together  of  late. 
It  seemed  as  if  they  tried  to  avoid  one  another.  For 
this  the  adopted  son  was  perhaps  more  to  blame. 
No  signs  of  animosity  towards  his  childhood's  friend 
could  have  been  noticed  on  the  part  of  the  fisherman's 
son.    He  was  only  reserved.    The  clean-cut  handsome 
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face  of  the  young  fisherman  was  as  calm  in  the  presence 
of  Grishka  as  when  he  was  alone.  The  dark,  sharp 
eyes  of  the  other  youth  were  quite  different  when  he 
addressed  Vania.  They  burned  with  hate.  And  the 
calmer  Vania's  face  was,  the  more  tightly  drawn  did 
Grishka 's  mouth  become,  and  the  more  did  his  thin 
nostrils  vibrate.  He  himself  could  not  have  explained 
why  he  so  hated  the  other  youth  who,  although  spoilt 
by  the  family  at  home  as  the  best-loved  son,  never- 
theless always  treated  him  as  his  own  brother.  How- 
ever, Grishka  never  thought  of  justifying  even  to 
himself  his  hatred  of  Vania,  neither  did  he  conceal  it. 

The  dinghy  was  abeady  approaching  the  willow- 
bushes,  and  was  not  far  from  the  willow  tree  when 
suddenly  in  the  stillness  of  the  night  the  piercing  cry 
of  the  owl  was  heard  again,  so  near  this  time  that  both 
the  young  fishermen  started. 

"  An  owl,"  said  Grishka,  and  looked  at  Vania. 
But  Vania's  face  was  hidden  in  the  darkness  and 
Grishka  could  not  see  his  expression. 

"  Do  you  know  what  ?  "  suddenly  said  Grishka. 
"  Put  me  down  on  the  bank  ;  just  here,  under  the 
bushes,  there  are  three  creels.  You  go  to  the  other 
side  of  the  whirlpool ;  there  are  five  of  them  there. 
I  shall  wait  for  you  here." 

Vania  said  nothing  but  raised  his  oar.  Grishka 
quickly  turned  the  dinghy  and  jumped  into  the  bushes. 

"  They  are  just  here,"  he  said,  moving  the  ropes 
by  which  the  creels  were  fastened  to  the  bank.  "  I 
shall  wait  for  you  here,"  he  said  again,  and  whistled 
loudly. 

But  Vania  had  already  turned  towards  the  whirl- 
pool and  was  quite  a  hundred  paces  away  from  Grishka. 
When  he  reached  the  spot  where  the  other  five  creels 
had  been  placed,  he  stopped,  carefully  pulled  the 
oar  out  of  the  water,  and  clinging  to  the  branches  of  a 
tree,  held  his  breath  and  listened.    He  stood  thus  for 
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several  moments.  Silence  reigned  around  him.  He 
could  only  hear  his  own  heart  beating  wildly  and  the 
roar  of  the  whirlpool  at  a  short  distance.  At  last  he 
let  go  of  the  branch,  feverishly  mopped  his  forehead 
on  which,  despite  the  coldness  of  the  night,  there  were 
large  drops  of  perspiration,  fastened  his  dinghy 
securely  and  began  to  overhaul  the  creels.  After 
looking  at  two  of  them,  he  suddenly  seized  his  oar 
and  began  rowing  back  as  hard  as  he  could.  In  a 
minute  he  was  back  at  the  spot  where  he  had  left 
Grishka.  He  heard  a  faint  human  sound  ;  it  was 
familiar  to  Vania.  And  then  something  white  fluttered 
past  him,  and  at  the  same  moment  Grishka  appeared 
before  him,  barring  his  way.  Vania  stepped  aside 
and  intently  looked  after  the  white  shape  which 
disappeared  into  the  darkness. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  "  said  Grishka  in  a  choking 
voice,  standing  before  him  and  putting  his  face  so 
close  to  Vania 's  that  the  latter  could  feel  the  warmth 
of  his  breath. 

Vania  gently  pushed  him  aside,  and  without  turning 
his  head  continued  to  look  in  the  direction  where  the 
white  shape  had  disappeared. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  "  ferociously  repeated 
Grishka,  raising  his  fist  and  clenching  his  teeth. 

Only  then  did  Vania  turn  his  face  towards  him, 
step  back  a  pace,  and  say  in  a  calm,  but  slightly 
quivering  voice  : 

"  Look  here,  brother,  what  are  you  so  wild  about  ? 
I've  known  it  for  a  long  time  ;  it  is  no  good  hiding 
it  from  me.    I  am  not  going  to  interfere  with  you." 

"  Interfere  ?  "  said  Grishka,  disarmed  by  the  calm- 
ness of  his  opponent. 

"  Drop  it,  brother,  it's  no  use  pretending,"  con- 
tinued Vania,  crossing  his  arms  upon  his  chest  and 
nodding  his  head.  "  You  know  what  I  am  talking 
about.     I  only  came  here  to  teU  you  that  I  do  not 
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mind  about  it.  I  have  nothing  against  either  you  or 
her.    Only  do  the  right  thing  by  her." 

"  Indeed  !  "  sarcastically  interrupted  Grishka. 

Vania  stepped  back  a  few  paces  and  drooped  his 
head. 

"  If  so,  may  God  judge  you  !  "  he  said  in  a  firm  but 
melancholy  voice.  Then  he  turned  towards  the  river 
and  walked  slowly  to  the  dinghy. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  bank  was  quite  deserted. 
Peace  reigned  again  on  the  river,  disturbed  for  the 
moment  by  the  oars  of  the  two  young  fishermen. 


PART  THE  THIRD 

CHAPTER  XIV 

OLD   KONDRATI'S   HUT 

On  Holy  Thursday,  a  couple  of  hours  before  noon, 
Glyeb  stopped  Vania  as  he  was  about  to  go  out  of 
the  gate. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  "  asked  the  father. 

"  On  the  river,  father." 

"  And  what,  may  I  ask,  takes  you  on  the  river  ?  " 
asked  the  father  jocosely. 

"  Mayn't  I  ?  Is  there  anything  wrong  in  it  ?  I 
simply  wanted  to  have  a  look  at  the  water." 

"  Fibs  !  "  interrupted  his  father,  laughing. 

At  that  moment,  someone  laughed  behind  Glyeb. 
The  old  fisherman  looked  around  and  saw  Grishka, 
who  was  standing  near  the  shed,  showing  his  teeth 
and  watching  Vania  with  ironical  eyes.  However, 
Glyeb  said  nothing  to  his  adopted  son,  just  looked 
sarcastically  at  him  a  moment,  then  turned  and  again 
addressed  his  son. 

"  Well,  listen  to  what  I  tell  you,  my  scholar,"  he 
said,  nudging  him  gently.  "  There  is  nothing  for  you 
to  go  on  the  river  for.  If  you  are  so  keen  on  it,  you 
can  have  a  look  at  it  to-morrow.  Now  go  to  the  house 
and  bring  me  my  hat.  We  will  go  and  visit  old  Kon- 
drati.  He  has  been  to  see  us  twice  during  the  holidays 
and  we  have  not  called  on  him  once.  That  will  not  do. 
Besides,  he  has  asked  us  to  come." 

At  these  words  Glyeb  winked  in  the  direction 
where  Grishka  still  stood.     But  Grishka  no  longer 
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showed  his  teeth  ;  his  dark  face  showed  such  annoy- 
ance that  Glyeb  smiled  again,  though  without  saying 
a  word  to  his  adopted  son. 

"  Well,  what  are  you  standing  there  for  ?  "  he 
continued,  again  addressing  Vania.  "  Go  and  fetch 
me  my  hat."  Vania  reddened  like  a  lobster  and 
shuffled  his  feet  awkwardly. 

"  I  think,  father,"  he  said  at  last,  "  that  you  had 
better  go  there  by  yourself,  or  take  someone  else 
with  you." 

"  Why  so  ?  " 

"  WeU,  father,"  said  Vania  briskly,  assuming  as 
bright  an  expression  as  he  could,  "  I  don't  feel  like 
going  there.    I  would  rather  stay  at  home." 

"  I  said  you  were  to  come  with  me  and  so  you  will. 
Don't  contradict  me.    Go  and  fetch  my  hat." 

"  Really,  father " 

"  Stop  it,  I  tell  you,"  said  Glyeb,  cutting  him  short. 

Glyeb  could  not  stand  any  contradiction.  Once 
he  had  said  a  thing,  it  was  like  a  pile  driven  deep  into 
the  earth.  From  his  young  nineteen-year-old  son, 
whom  he  still  considered  as  a  child,  he  especially  did 
not  expect  any  contradiction.  The  son,  on  his  part, 
was  quite  obedient,  not  wishing  to  annoy  his  father, 
therefore  Vania  quickly  obeyed  now  and  rushed  into 
the  house. 

"  Grishka  !  "  caUed  Glyeb. 

The  young  fellow  silently  walked  towards  him. 

"  Don't  you  dare  to  leave  the  place  !  Peter,  Vassili 
and  the  others  perhaps  will  not  come  back  to-night. 
They  may  stay  at  Sosnovka  with  my  wife's  relations. 
She  win  be  alone  in  the  house,  and  you  must  stay  with 
her.  Do  you  hear  ?  You  will  go  and  overhaul  the 
creels  when  Vania  and  I  come  back  from  the  lake." 

Having  said  this,  Glyeb  turned  his  back  on  him  and 
walked  towards  the  gate.  Grishka  looked  bitterly 
after  him,  then  stamped  his  foot,  made  a  threatening 
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gesture  in  the  direction  of  the  old  fisherman,  and 
walked  through  the  back  gate  with  an  impatient 
stride,  muttering  something  between  his  clenched 
teeth. 

Glyeb  sat  for  a  moment  on  the  bench  waiting  for 
his  son. 

"  That  must  be  it,"  he  thought  aloud.  "I've  noticed 
it  for  a  long  time.  Two  boys  and  only  one  girl, — no 
wonder  !  What  is  rare  is  sought  after — it  is  always 
like  that.  Well,  you  can't  please  everybody.  A  girl 
is  not  like  a  loaf,  you  can't  break  her  into  two.  Besides, 
if  you  think  of  it,  why  should  Grishka  want  a  wife 
now  ?  He  couldn't  take  her  with  him  into  the  army. 
Still,  I'm  sorry  for  the  boy.  He  is  not  my  own,  but 
I  like  him  ;  he's  a  good  fisherman,  no  doubt  about 
it.  Rather  mischievous,  but  very  handy.  Well,  if 
he  is  wanted,  he  must  go.  .  .  .  One  thing  I  can't 
understand :  why  is  Vania  so  slow  ?  Doesn't  he 
like  the  girl  ?  What  then  does  he  want  ?  She  is  a 
pretty  wench,  very  good-tempered,  and  very  well- 
behaved  ;  her  relations  are  aU  right,  only  her  father 
is  left,  but  he's  a  good  'un.  Why  should  he  be  so  slow 
then  ?  Can't  understand  it.  He's  as  quiet  as  a  stone. 
But  I  can  see  there  is  something  on  his  mind  ;  he's 
too  sad,  he  ought  to  have  been  married  by  now.  Were 
it  not  for  the  last  year's  building,  I  would  have  arranged 
it.  And  if  he  is  not  keen  on  her,  it  doesn't  matter. 
I  could  soon  put  him  right  about  that.  I  must  talk 
it  over  with  Uncle  Kondrati,  and  settle  it.  Next 
Sunday  we  will  ask  the  girl  about  it,  and — the  Sunday 
after  they  can  get  married.  Silly  boy  !  He  doesn't 
know  what  is  good  for  him.  Well,  after  he  has  lived 
with  her  for  a  month  or  two  he'll  come  and  thank  me. 
And  I  shall  be  happier  too.  By  that  time  Grishka 
will  have  to  go,  and  I  shan't  miss  him  so  much.  I'll 
have  the  new  couple  to  look  at.  Something  to  cheer 
up  the  old  home  ..." 
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Glyeb's  meditations  were  interrupted  by  the  return 
of  his  son. 

There  was  nothing  hasty  in  the  walk  or  the  move- 
ments of  the  young  fellow.  His  whole  being  expressed 
abject  obedience  to  his  father's  will.  His  eyes  were 
cast  down  and  his  pale  face  showed  that  that  obedience 
cost  him  something.  The  old  fisherman  noticed  all 
this  and  he  was  not  at  all  pleased  with  his  son.  Another 
time  he  would  not  have  failed  to  give  vent  to  his 
feelings.  He  would  have  stamped  and  shouted  at 
the  boy,  and  have  given  him  generally  a  good  dressing 
down.  He  could  not  stand  seeing  his  son  "all  in  a 
lump,"  as  he  put  it.  In  his  own  words,  he  preferred 
to  see  a  young  fellow  "  all  of  a  scatter."  This  time, 
however,  he  restrained  his  temper.  He  was  evidently 
in  an  exceptionally  good  humour.  He  was  as  con- 
sistent in  his  good  temper  as  in  his  anger.  Either 
would  last  for  a  week  or  two.  If  he  were  in  a  bad 
temper,  woe  betide  anyone  crossing  his  path.  If  he 
were  in  a  good  humour,  he  would  overlook  any  annoy- 
ance and  would  only  smile  and  use  some  sarcastic 
nickname.    Such  was  the  case  now. 

"  Well,  my  curate,  why  are  you  puUing  such  a  long 
face  ?  Pull  yourself  together,"  said  Glyeb  as  soon  as 
the  first  feeling  of  annoyance  had  passed  off.  "  What 
are  you  worrying  about  ?  You  are  too  young  to 
worry.  Wait  a  bit,  and  the  worry  will  come  without 
being  asked.  What  a  sad  young  man,  to  be  sure  ! 
At  your  age  you  ought  to  be  always  merry — and  look 
at  you  !  What  a  softy  you  look  !  You  are  no  fisher- 
man.   A  softy,  that's  what  you  are  !  " 

During  the  whole  of  the  time  they  took  to  cross 
the  river,  the  old  man  continued  to  laugh  at  the  young 
lad.  The  latter  did  not  say  a  single  word  in  reply. 
I  do  not  know  whether  at  last  Glyeb  began  to  pity 
his  son,  or  whether  he  simply  grew  tired  of  teasing 
the  silent  boy,  but  finally  he  left  off  joking  him. 
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Everything  around  them  should  have  put  them 
both  in  a  very  happy  frame  of  mind. 

The  day  was  really  beautiful :  the  sky  was  cloudless 

and  the  sun  was  pouring  soft,  warm  rays  on  to  the 

thawing  earth.     The  birds  were  chirping  merrily  in 

the  still,  listless  air,  and  although  the  trees  were  still 

bare,  small  buds  were  already  piercing  through  the 

twigs,  covered  with  thick  perfumed  resin.     Although 

the  meadow  was  covered  with  dark  slime,  nevertheless 

it  looked  joyous  as  it  basked  in  the  bright  sunshine. 

In  places  where  the  full  heat  of  the  noonday  sun  shone 

on  it,  the  slime  was  already  dry.    Through  the  cracks 

in  the  soft,  dry  slime,  tiny  yellow,  pink  and  red  shoots 

of  chicory  could  already  be  seen.    The  gentle  breeze, 

coming  in  occasional  little  gusts  from  the  lake  surrounded 

by  clusters  of  alders,  walnut  trees  and  willows,  brought 

with  it  the  scent  of  moist  woodland  soil.    Here  and 

there  in  the  damp  shadow  of  the  bushes  a  lily  of  the 

valley  was  already  unfolding  its  leaves,  in  company 

with  the  violets  which  modestly  showed  their  pale 

blue  heads  above  the  dark  mossy  pile  of  last  year's 

brushwood.     Everything  proclaimed  the  triumph  of 

spring :  the  deep  sapphire  sky,  the  songs  of  the  birds, 

the  smell  of  the  buds,  the  soft  warmth  of  the  air,  and 

even  the  occasional  blocks  of  thawing  ice  deposited 

in  the  meadow  by  the  receding  river.     These  blocks 

were  already  soft,  as  if  exhausted  by  the  sun's  warm 

rays.     Now  and  then  one  of  them  would  fall  into 

millions  of  sparkling  needles  ;  two  or  three  more  days 

like  this,  and  the  terrible  blocks  which  were  so  recently 

uprooting  the  century-old  oaks  would  turn  into  pools, 

through  which  a  squirrel  might  safely  wade.     Soon 

Glyeb  and  his  son  perceived  through  the  branches 

of  the  trees  surrounding  the  lake,  Kondrati's  little  hut. 

That  hut  was  an  entirely  original  erection,  typical 

of  the  old  man  himself.    It  was  a  cross  between  the 

old  rickety  little  house  mentioned  in  fairy  tales  and 
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the  picturesque  bright  homestead  of  the  steppes. 
When  old  Kondrati  came  to  live  on  the  lake  some 
thirteen  years  ago,  he  could  not  afford  to  buy  a  whole 
house.  He  had  only  enough  to  buy  a  dozen  beams 
or  so,  and  charred  ones  at  that,  and  another  dozen, 
perhaps,  of  grey  crooked  logs.  He  supplemented  this 
building  material  by  some  brushwood,  clay,  river  sand 
and  cut  straw.  The  old  man  began  his  building  opera- 
tions by  cutting  away  part  of  the  mound  ;  the  face  of 
the  cutting  formed  the  main  wall  of  the  house.  The  side 
walls  consisted  partly  of  the  slopes  of  the  mound,  and 
partly  of  brushwood  and  clay,  while  the  front  of  the 
house,  including  the  doors,  were  made  of  the  beams  and 
logs  already  mentioned.  The  windows  were  in  the 
side  walls.  Any  gaps  in  the  walls  were  covered  by  the 
few  boards,  which  Kondrati  had  at  his  disposal,  and 
then  plastered  with  clay.  The  whole  house  from  a 
distance  looked  like  an  old  man  in  rags  with  a  bandage 
round  his  face.  In  his  eagerness  to  protect  himself 
from  inclement  weather,  the  old  man  had  thatched 
his  roof  with  such  an  abundance  of  straw  that  it 
looked  more  like  a  hayrick  than  anything  else. 
Beauty  was  not,  however,  what  the  old  man  was  after. 
Warmth  was  the  main  thing,  and  therefore  about  a 
week  before,  as  soon  as  he  had  moved  from  Komarevo, 
he  had  added  some  fresh  straw  to  the  roof.  Now  the 
little  shack  looked  for  all  the  world  like  an  old  mush- 
room with  a  blackened  stalk,  and  a  yellow  top  shining 
in  the  sun.  However,  this  must  be  said  in  favour  of 
the  little  shack ;  it  had  no  fear  of  the  terrible  flood  ; 
the  alders,  the  willows  and  the  bushes  surrounding 
it  on  all  sides,  safely  protected  it  from  the  ice  blocks 
and  readily  took  upon  themselves  the  whole  of  the 
weight  of  the  slime  which  stUl  hung  from  their  branches. 
In  the  summer  the  old  fisherman's  hut  looked  like  a 
warm  nest  hidden  in  the  thick  foliage.  The  multi- 
coloured rags  hanging  on  the  bushes,  the  white  shirts 
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drying  on  a  clothes-line,  the  creels  scattered  about 
in  artistic  disorder,  the  bright  new  pine  boat-hook 
leaning  against  the  wall,  two  or  three  steps  hewn  in 
the  ground  leading  to  the  bank  of  the  lake,  the  black, 
tarry  boat  which  seemed  to  float  in  the  moving  shadows 
of  the  wiUows  overhanging  the  water  ;  everything 
made  one  of  the  charming  little  pictures  which  one 
so  often  sees  in  Russia,  but  which  our  landscape 
painters  neglect  for  pink  mountains,  cypresses  resem- 
bling salad  leaves,  and  oriental  mausoleums  like  cakes 
of  soap. 

Glyeb  and  his  son  approached  the  shack.  Looking 
round,  they  saw  old  Kondrati  sitting  within  a  dozen 
paces  on  the  bank,  his  dry  old  legs  hanging  over  the 
water,  his  snow-white  head  pushed  forward  and  basking 
in  the  sun  ;  the  old  man  was  fishing.  He  was  so 
absorbed  in  his  task  that  he  did  not  hear  the  arrival 
of  his  guests.  Several  gudgeon  and  sticklebacks 
and  two  or  three  perch  squirming  in  a  grey  earthen- 
ware jug,  had  evidently  greatly  encouraged  the  old 
man. 

"  Hullo,  Uncle  !  '  A  bait  to  your  hook  '"  ^  merrily 
exclaimed  Glyeb. 

"  Ah,  welcome  !  "  merrily  responded  the  old  man, 
turning  towards  his  guests  his  childishly  frank  face, 
framed  by  his  snow-white^locks.  "  I  see  you've  brought 
Vania  with  you,"  he  went  on,  leaning  his  rod  against 
a  tree.  "  That's  good.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  both. 
How  are  you,  my  boy  ?  It's  a  long  time  since  I  saw 
you — well,  better  late  than  never.  Thank  you  kindly 
for  coming,  Glyeb  Savinitsh.  Dounia,  Douniasha  !  " 
he  shouted  towards  the  shack. 

The  door  of  the  shack  opened,  and  on  the  threshold 
appeared  the  old  man's  daughter.  The  eight-year- 
old  little  girl  whom  we  last  saw  gathering  brushwood 

^  Greeting  used  by  One  fisherman  to  another  when  he  finds  the 
latter  fishing. 
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on  the  bank,  had  grown  into  a  tall  pretty  maiden. 
In  her  features  the  former  child  could  still  be  traced. 
She  had  the  same  eyes  as  blue  as  cornflowers,  the 
same  round  face,  which,  however,  had  lost  its  former 
childish  vivacity.  A  gaily-coloured  shawl  thrown 
hurriedly  over  her  fair  head  cast  a  transparent  shadow 
across  her  smooth,  open  forehead,  and  slightly  threw 
her  eyes  into  relief,  making  them  seem  deeper  and 
more  thoughtful.  The  white  blouse,  slightly  raised 
between  the  shoulders  by  her  young  bosom,  draped 
her  tightly.  She  wore  a  check  skirt,  embroidered 
with  red  cross-stitch.  As  a  rule,  our  young  peasant 
girls  wear  short  skirts  which  enables  one  to  admire 
their  bare,  slender  feet.  Therefore  one  could  see  the 
fresh  skin  above  the  young  girl's  ankles  and  her 
young,  well-curved  legs. 

Dounia's  first  movement  on  seeing  the  guests  was 
to  disappear  into  the  house.  But  after  a  moment's 
thought,  she  seemed  to  realize  that  in  any  case  she 
would  have  to  see  them  sooner  or  later,  so  she  came 
out  again.  Her  cheeks  were  flushed,  and  no  wonder. 
She  had  spent  the  last  hour  or  so  before  a  large  fire 
cooking  the  dinner.  Possibly  the  flush  on  her  cheek 
was  deepened  by  the  sight  of  Vania. 

**  Doifnia,  darling,"  said  Uncle  Kondrati  in  his 
gentle,  soft  voice.  "  Dear  guests  have  come  to  see  us. 
Get  the  dinner  ready.  It  is  time  we  had  something 
to  eat,  eh  ?  Look  how  high  the  sun  is,"  he  added, 
addressing  his  guests. 

"  Well,  let  us  have  it  then.  But  wait  a  moment, 
Dounia,"  said  Glyeb,  stopping  the  girl  as  she  was 
disappearing  into  the  house.  "  Wait  a  little,  my  dear, 
this  is  not  as  good  Christian  people  should  behave. 
Have  you  forgotten  that  it  is  Easter  now  ?  Come, 
let  us  have  our  Easter  kiss.  Christ  is  risen.  .  .  .  That 
is  the  way  to  do  it.  And  now  for  my  boy,  he  is  not  a 
heathen,  is  he  ?    Vania,  why  are  you  standing  there  ? 
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Don't  you  know  what  to  do  ?  "  he  asked  jokingly, 
while  the  two  young  people  faced  each  other  with 
downcast  eyes. 

Their  faces  disclosed  one  and  the  same  feeling — 
a  feeling  of  great  awkwardness,  but  they  had  no 
alternative.  So  Vania,  twisting  his  cap  in  his  hands, 
went  up  to  the  girl  and  kissed  her  three  times  on  the 
cheek — Glyeb  insisted  on  this.  Vania 's  face  was 
heavily  flushed  and  his  knees  were  trembling. 

"  There,  we  have  quite  forgotten  the  Easter  eggs. 
Forgive  us,  little  girl,  it  was  his  fault.  He  was  so 
excited  at  coming  to  see  you,"  said  Glyeb,  smiling  and 
winking  at  the  old  Kondrati,  who  looked  back  at 
his  neighbour  and  then  at  the  two  young  people 
with  a  merry,  good-natured  air. 

The  old  man  then  led  his  guests  into  the  house. 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE   CONVERSATION 

Uncle  Kondrati,  acting  evidently  on  the  old  adage 
that  "  The  master  of  the  house  must  smell  of  wind 
and  the  mistress  of  smoke,"  gave  his  personal  attention 
only  to  the  walls  and  roof  of  his  house  and  left  the 
entire  interior  management  to  his  daughter.  There- 
fore, between  the  external  and  internal  appearance  of 
this  house,  there  was  as  much  difference  as  between 
the  old  man  himself  and  the  young  girl.  Inside, 
eyeTjthmg  was  spotlessly  clean  and  bright.  The 
"  red "  corner  was  beautifully  whitewashed  :  here 
stood  the  ikons.  The  other  walls  were  only  plastered 
with  clay.  The  brass  mountings  of  the  ikon,  well  and 
freshly  polished  with  chalk  in  honour  of  the  holiday, 
shone  like  gold.  Near  them  there  was  a  fresh  branch 
of  palm  and  a  dry  sanctified  leaf,  as  well  as  some 
holy  water  in  a  little  jug,  some  coloured  Easter  eggs 
and  several  holy  books  in  dark  leather  bindings  with 
brass  clasps.  Vania  had  learned  to  read  out  of  those 
very  books.  In  the  opposite  corner  there  was  a  large 
stove  with  steps  up  to  the  top  which  served  as  a  bed. 
This  stove  occupied  about  a  quarter  of  the  interior 
space  of  the  house.  A  deal  shelf  running  along  the 
wall  was  loaded  with  large  pots.  The  corner  on  the 
left,  nearest  to  the  door,  the  favourite  corner  of  the  old 
man,  who  usually  sat  there  to  make  his  birchwood 
sandals  and  repair  his  nets,  presented  nothing  of 
interest,  except  perhaps  a  cage  with  a  bullfinch  and 
Kondrati's  cap  hung  up  on  a  nail.    The  top  of  that 
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cap  looked  something  like  a  well-stufiEed  blue  sack  ; 
it  could  well  compare  in  size  and  weight  with  the 
famous  cap  bought  some  twenty  years  earlier  by  Akim 
for  Grishka  when  he  was  only  a  year  old.  On  a  rope, 
stretched  from  the  stove  to  the  top  of  the  door,  hung 
a  rough  linen  curtain  which  screened  off  the  right 
window  and  the  young  girl's  bed.  However,  round 
the  curtain,  the  cloth  which  hung  at  the  bed-head  and  a 
tiny  little  mirror  in  a  tin  frame  covered  with  green  and 
red  spots  could  be  seen  ;  the  mirror  was  one  of  those 
sold  to  the  peasants  by  the  itinerant  vendors,  it  only 
permitted  you  to  see  one  eye,  or  your  nose  or  your 
chin  at  a  time,  never  your  whole  face.  The  black 
iron-bound  chest,  which  probably  contained  some  silk 
yarn,  a  length  of  linen,  a  couple  of  new  aprons  and 
other  articles  of  the  young  girl's  modest  dowry,  was 
also  there. 

Kondrati  placed  Glyeb  in  the  place  of  honour  near 
the  ikon.  He  wished  to  seat  Vania  there  as  well,  but 
the  boy  refused  the  honour  on  the  pretext  that  he 
would  be  shutting  out  the  light  from  the  window,  and 
sat  down  a  little  farther  away,  in  a  shadow  cast  by 
the  wall.  The  master  of  the  house  himself  sat  next 
to  Glyeb. 

The  light  from  the  window  fell  full  on  the  faces  of 
the  old  men.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  two  more 
characteristic,  yet  kindred,  faces  than  theirs.  Glyeb's 
head,  with  its  wide,  clever  forehead  framed  by  black 
curly  hair  just  touched  with  grey,  the  aquiline  nose, 
the  thin,  finely  cut  nostrils  and  open,  frank  expression, 
would  have  made  a  fine  model  for  that  of  an  ancient 
Roman.  Every  feature  of  his  face,  every  wrinkle 
spoke  of  his  strength  of  character  and  strong,  virUe 
nature. 

The  white  patriarchal  head  of  the  older  man,  the 
gentle  expression  of  his  face  full  of  childish  naivete 
and  kindliness  reminded  one  of  those  pious  old  hermits 
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who  rejected  all  earthly  thoughts  and  ambitions,  and 
turned  the  whole  of  their  mind  to  God.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  two  faces  which  so  truly  and  clearly 
disclosed  the  souls  of  their  owners. 

"  You  must  excuse  me,  my  dear  guests,  I  hardly 
know  what  there  is  for  you,"  said  old  Kondrati  when 
Dounia  placed  on  the  table  a  dish  of  fish  soup,  seasoned 
with  onions  (the  girl  tried  all  the  time  not  to  look  at 
Vania).     "  You  must  be  accustomed  to  better  food." 

"  Well,  you  know,  we  are  not  very  particular  about 
food.  Our  food  is  of  the  plainest  all  the  year  round," 
said  Glyeb.  "  One  can  do  very  well  without  meat, 
for  although  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  it,  one  always 
feels  a  little  heavier  after  eating  meat." 

"  That's  it,  heavier,"  continued  Kondrati.  "  But 
you  can't  always  eat  meat,  especially  when  you  are 
old.  Take  me,  for  instance.  I  haven't  touched  meat 
for  wellnigh  fifteen  years,  yet,  thank  God,  I  have 
nothing  to  complain  of.  I  eat  mostly  bread  and  onions, 
with  some  kvass  occasionally." 

"  You  have  wronged  your  soup.  Uncle,"  said  Glyeb, 
bringing  the  spoon  close  to  his  lips  and  loudly  sucking 
the  potage  from  it.  "  This  soup  is  grand.  Those 
perch  and  sticklebacks  of  yours  are  smaU,  but  sweet, 
and  no  doubt  your  daughter's  cleverness  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  She  is  a  fine  cook  and  no  mistake," 
he  added,  looking  at  Dounia,  whose  awkwardness  was 
gradually  disappearing,  but  who  still  tried  hard  to 
avoid  the  eyes  of  the  fisherman's  son.  "Whenever 
I  come  here  and  see  how  you  two  live  together,  I  feel 
quite  envious.    I  give  you  my  word  for  it." 

*'  Yes,  God  has  been  kind  to  me  ;  He  gave  me  a  great 
joy  in  my  old  age,"  answered  Kondrati,  in  his  turn 
glancing  at  his  daughter. 

The  old  man's  features  had  brightened  up  as  if  a 
ray  of  sunshine  had  stolen  through  the  window  and 
fallen  upon  him. 
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*'  There  is  only  one  thing  missing  here,"  continued 
Glyeb.  "  Only  one  thing  wanted.  It  would  be  good 
if  it  came  suddenly,  as  suddenly,  for  instance,  as  it 
came  to  that  woman  from  Kashir  they  were  talking 
about,  you  remember  ?  .  .  .  They  say  she  went  to 
the  river  to  wash  her  linen,  and  when  she  had  washed 
it  she  put  it  into  the  hollow  of  a  tree.  Next  day,  when 
she  went  back  to  fetch  her  linen  and  looked  into  the 
hollow,  she  found  a  box  of  money.  Now,  suppose 
something  like  that  happened  to  you,  wouldn't  it 
be  good  ?  " 

"  What  do  we  want  money  for  ?  We  are  happy  as 
we  are." 

"  Now  come,  uncle,  uncle,"  laughed  Glyeb.  "  What's 
the  use  of  talking  Uke  that  ?  You  know  you  would 
be  very  glad  yourself." 

"  No,  Glyeb  Savinitsh,  we  do  not  want  any  money. 
Where  there  is  a  lot  of  money  there  is  a  lot  of  sin. 
We  are  satisfied  with  what  we  have.  Money  brings 
worry,  and  we  can  do  very  nicely  without  worry. 
I  tell  you  this,  Glyeb  Savinitsh  ;  he  is  a  happy  man 
who  can  find  joy  in  his  Sunday  cake." 

"  If  you  are  speaking  for  yourself,  that  is  all  right. 
But  I'm  not  thinking  of  you.  I  am  really  thinking 
of  your  young  daughter.  Now,  suppose  she  had 
plenty  of  money,  she  could  get  herself  new  dresses,  all 
sorts  of  ornaments — we  know  these  young  girls  ;  they 
like  that.  Then  it's  time  you  began  to  think  about 
her  dowry.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  she  particularly 
needs  a  dowry — anyone  would  be  glad  to  take  her 
without  it.  But  for  her  own  sake.  She's  a  big  girl 
now,  quite  old  enough  to  be  a  bride." 

At  these  words  old  Kondrati  suppressed  a  sigh,  and 
his  face  became  pensive. 

"  Don't  you  like  the  idea  ?  "  asked  Glyeb,  looking 
at  his  neighbour  with  a  piercing  glance.  "  Well,  that's 
the  way  of  the  world.    You  may  go  on  and  on  plaiting 
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a  rope,  but  sooner  or  later  it  comes  to  an  end.  The 
same  with  the  girls.  They  are  born  to  get  married.  Of 
com*se  it  is  sad  to  part  with  a  child  ;  yom'  flesh  and 
blood  is  near  to  your  own  bones .  But  that  can't  be  helped. 
Such  is  the  arrangement  made  by  God  Himself.  And 
why  should  she  become  an  old  maid  ?  It  often  happens, 
you  know,  if  parents  keep  them  too  long  with  them. 
Least  of  all  should  it  happen  to  her,  for  she  is  a  hand- 
some maid,  thank  God,  a  rare  beauty.  You  couldn't 
do  better,  uncle,  than  give  her  away  in  marriage. 
Do  you  know  what,  I  will  find  you  a  son-in-law.  You 
supply  the  goods,  and  I  will  find  the  customer,  eh  ?  " 

Vania  had  long  guessed  what  the  old  man  was 
driving  at.  But  hard  as  it  was  for  him  to  listen  to  the 
conversation,  especially  in  Dounia's  presence,  he  did 
not  show  his  impatience.  He  stood  leaning  against 
the  wall,  only  occasionally  shaking  his  head.  He  could 
not  interfere  in  the  conversation,  and  somehow  inter- 
rupt it :  firstly  because  his  father  did  not  give  him  a 
chance  to  put  a  word  in,  and  secondly  because  he 
knew  that  he  could  talk  his  head  off  without  making 
his  father  change  his  mind.  The  old  man  would  only 
cling  still  more  firmly  to  his  idea.  And  then,  too,  his 
sense  of  politeness  prevented  him  from  interfering 
in  the  conversation.  He  knew  that  he  was  there  in 
the  capacity  of  a  prospective  bridegroom,  and  that 
therefore  it  was  his  place  to  keep  silent. 

Glyeb,  however,  continued  the  discussion  and  plied 
his  neighbour  with  all  those  vague,  involved  formulas 
which  the  peasants  use  when  they  are  arranging  a 
marriage.  Yet  it  could  be  seen  that  Glyeb  did  not 
like  talking  in  this  circumscribed  manner.  He  was 
a  blunt,  straightforward  man,  and  also  a  hasty- 
tempered  one.  He  would  much  rather  have  settled 
the  matter  bluntly  and  at  once.  Just  once  in  the 
course  of  the  conversation  Glyeb  showed  a  slight 
hesitation,  but  it  did  not  last  more  than  a  second. 
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He  quickly  looked  up  again,  laughed,  and  nudging 
old  Kondrati,  said  : 

"  Now,  can't  you  guess  about  my  boy  ?  Don't 
you  know  he  has  lost  his  heart  to  your  daughter  ? 
In  faith,  he  has." 

*'  Away  with  you  !  Fancy  saying  such  a  thing  about 
the  young  lad,"  said  Kondrati,  looking  kindly  at  Vania. 

Vania  impatiently  shook  his  curls, 

"  I  tell  you  truly,"  said  Glyeb.  "  Perhaps  it  isn't 
your  fault  at  all,  but  the  fact  is  you  have  spoiled  him 
for  me.  I  think,"  he  continued,  winking,  "  your 
teaching  him  was  the  cause  of  it.  You  remember 
how  he  used  to  come  here  to  read  with  you  ?  Well, 
he  has  read  too  much,  it  seems  to  me.  Now,  as  you 
have  spoilt  him  for  me,  don't  you  think  you  ought 
to  keep  him  instead  of  me  ?  " 

Vania  again  shook  his  curls. 

Dounia  hurriedly  placed  the  last  dish  on  the  table, 
then  went  to  the  stove  and  busied  herself  with  the 
pots  and  pans.  But  her  hands  wandered  aimlessly 
from  one  article  to  another  :  she  could  not  help  listen- 
ing to  what  Glyeb  was  saying. 

"You  are  a  joker,"  said  Kondrati;  "fancy  saying 
such  things.  No,  Glyeb  Savinitsh,"  he  went  on,  and 
his  face  again  assumed  a  pensive  expression.  "  No, 
there  was  no  harm  in  Vania's  reading  my  books. 
There  are  books  which  do  not  do  one  any  good,  but 
Vania  saw  no  such  books  here.  Our  books  will  not 
spoil  anybody  ;  they  are  good  books  and  sound.  They 
were  written  by  our  holy  fathers." 

"  That  goes  without  saying,"  said  Glyeb  slightly 
puzzled.  ' '  I  don't  mean  to  say  anything  bad  about 
your  books.  But  if  it  isn't  the  books,  it  must  be 
something  else.  Otherwise,  why  should  he  have 
become  so  sad  ?  Now  what  could  it  have  been  ? 
Uncle,  what  is  your  idea  ?  I  have  an  idea  of  my  own^ — 
d'you  know  what  it  is  ?     It's  that   he  is  lovesick. 
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that's  what  I  thuik  "  (here  Glyeb's  eyes  began  blinking 
with  pleasure).  "  You  see  it  is  a  serious  matter.  Just 
look  at  the  lad,"  he  continued,  frowning,  whilst  his 
lips  still  laughed,  "  he  is  absolutely  wasting.  Some- 
thing must  be  done  to  cure  him.  Now,  can  you  think 
of  some  cure  for  him  ?  To  tell  you  the  truth,  that  is 
what  I  have  come  here  for.  What  do  you  say  to  that  ? 
Don't  hesitate  so  much.  You  know,  no  matter  how 
long  the  bird  may  be  flying  in  the  air,  sooner  or  later 
it  must  come  down  to  earth  to  rest.  So  you  may  just 
as  well  make  up  your  mind." 

It  was  difficult  for  the  old  man  to  say  the  word 
which  would  mean  his  parting  with  his  daughter. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  knew  that  he  could  not  avoid  it, 
that  it  must  happen  sooner  or  later.  He  had  thought 
a  great  deal  about  Vania  ;  he  couldn't  wish  for  a  better 
man  for  his  daughter,  and  yet  it  was  hard  for  him  to 
say  that  one  word.  However,  as  Glyeb  said,  "  No 
matter  how  long  the  bird  may  be  flying  in  the  air, 
sooner  or  later  it  must  come  down  to  the  earth  to  rest." 

"  Well,"  said  Kondrati  at  last,  in  his  usual  sweet, 
gentle  voice,  whilst  his  face  still  retained  its  pensive 
expression.    "  Well,  who  could  refuse  a  good  thing  ?  " 

Vania,  who  could  hardly  repress  his  emotion,  looked 
at  Dounia. 

Her  father's  words  had  made  her  turn  towards  their 
guests.  She  stood  there  with  her  flushed  face  cast 
down.  But  there  was  no  sign  of  confusion  or  despair 
on  her  face.  She  knew  that  the  old  man  would  never 
force  her,  if  she  were  frank  with  him.  If,  nevertheless, 
the  young  girl  was  upset,  it  was  because  of  Vania, 
because  of  his  presence. 

"  If  so,  nothing  more  need  be  said,"  continued 
Glyeb  with  increasing  good  humour.  "  Thank  you, 
uncle,  for  a  kind  word.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  hardly 
expected  anjrthing  else.  I  said  so  to  my  old  woman 
as  I  was  coming  here.  .  .  .  She  was  asking  me  a  lot 
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of  questions,  and  telling  me  a  lot  of  things.  '  It  isn't 
fit,'  said  she,  '  that  I  should  come  to  you  about  such  a 
thing.'  But  I  told  her  that  I  wasn't  going  to  take 
any  notice  of  women's  ceremony.  I  told  her  that  I 
had  been  good  friends  with  you  for  wellnigh  thirteen 
years,  and  that  we  had  always  been  good  neighbom^, 
and  that  we  both  understood  one  another  about  this 
business,  and  did  not  want  any  women  to  arrange 
a  match  for  us  ;  they  would  only  make  a  lot  of  fuss, 
those  women,  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  did  not 
want  any  fuss  in  the  matter.  The  sooner  we  cure 
my  lad  the  better.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  uncle, 
that  I  am  expecting  something  to  happen  which  will 
mean  a  lot  of  sorrow  to  me,  and  therefore  I  want  to 
arrange  quickly  about  my  boy  so  as  to  have  something 
to  console  me.  I  don't  think  I  have  said  anything 
to  you  about  it,  but  perhaps  you  may  have  heard 
something  for  yourself,  eh  ?  "  concluded  Glyeb,  whose 
merriment  seemed  to  disappear  with  the  last  sentence. 

"  God  save  us,  I  have  not  heard  anything,"  pro- 
tested Kondrati,  shaking  his  grey  head. 

"I  did  not  say  anjrthing  about  it  before,  as  it  was 
too  early,"  said  Glyeb.  "It  is  useless  talking  about 
a  thing  before  it  is  necessary,  and  they  do  not  know 
anything  about  it  at  home.  Now  there  is  no  reason 
to  hide  it  any  longer.  You  would  hear  about  it 
in  a  day  or  two  in  any  case.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  recruiting  has  started.  Of  course,  that 
is  as  it  should  be  ;  no  country  can  do  without  an 
army.    The  trouble  is  that  it  is  my  turn  now." 

Uncle  Kondrati  looked  down  at  the  floor  and  pensively 
shook  his  head. 

"  That  is  so,"  he  said,  "  I  have  heard  that  they  are 
going  to  take  new  recruits.  But  I  did  not  know  that 
it  was  your  turn,  Glyeb  Savinitsh.  Well,  what  are  you 
going  to  do  about  it  ?  "he  added,  looking  with  concern 
at  his  neighbour. 
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"  What  can  I  do  ?  "  said  Glyeb,  stroking  his  grey 
curls.  "  The  thing  is  ordered  by  law  and  it  is  no  good 
crying  about  it.  My  heart  is  aching  and  will  not  listen 
to  reason.    I  have  decided  to  let  Grishka  go." 

The  moment  that  Glyeb  had  said  that  he  was 
expecting  something  to  happen,  a  drastic  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  expression  on  Vania's  face  ;  he  had 
raised  his  head  and  stared  at  his  father,  alarmed  and 
anxious.  When  Glyeb  mentioned  Grishka  and  his 
decision  regarding  him,  Vania's  whole  body  shook  ; 
he  mopped  his  cold  wet  forehead  and  turned  to  look 
at  the  fisherman's  daughter. 

Dounia  was  standing  by  the  door.  Her  still  face 
was  of  a  greenish  pallor  ;  she  opened  her  white  lips, 
stretched  her  throat  and  stared  with  dry,  frightened 
eyes  at  the  two  old  men  in  the  corner.  Then  her  eyes 
dimmed  as  if  the  fire  that  was  in  them  had  been 
quenched  by  her  tears.  Her  bosom  rose  and  fell 
quickly,  her  lips  and  nostrils  quivered,  her  whole  being 
seemed  to  be  convulsed  with  one  desperate  desire  to 
cry  ;  she  suppressed  the  sobs  that  were  racking  her 
heart,  however,  and  with  one  hand  pressed  to  her 
trembling  lips  and  the  other  to  her  breast,  she  rushed 
from  the  room. 

This  was  so  suddenly  done  that  Glyeb  and  Kondrati 
hardly  noticed  that  she  had  gone.  Neither  of  the  two 
old  men  dreamt  that  the  fate  of  Grishka  was  so  near 
the  girl's  heart.  Besides,  they  were  much  too  absorbed 
in  their  conversation  to  take  any  notice  of  the  young 
people  in  the  room.  Had  they  not  been  so  absorbed, 
however,  they  would  certainly  have  looked  at  Vania, 
whose  face  was  also  pale  and  anxious.  But  they  did 
not  notice  anything  and  quietly  continued  their 
conversation,  which  soon  returned  to  the  main  subject 
and  then  again  resumed  its  merry  character. 

Vania  no  longer  cared  what  his  father  said.  He  was 
absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts,  deep  and  bitter  thoughts. 
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The  relations  between  Dounia  and  Grishka  were 
known  to  him  ;  there  was,  therefore,  nothing  new  for 
him  in  the  alarm  displayed  by  Dounia.  Hard  as  it 
was  for  him  to  give  up  the  fisherman's  daughter,  he 
had  had  time  to  reconcile  himself  to  that  idea.  What 
upset  him  now  was  the  news  about  Grishka  and  the 
thought  of  the  effect  it  would  have  on  the  girl  and  on 
her  beloved.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  innermost 
emotions  of  a  man  at  a  moment  of  great  alarm. 
Generally  speaking,  at  such  a  moment  a  man  usually 
thinks  more  and  suffers  more  than  in  a  year  of  quiet 
unruffled  existence.  Gradually  the  unhappy  feeling 
in  the  young  man's  mind  concentrated  and  subsided 
as  it  were  into  his  heart.  His  young  face  again  became 
calm.  But  like  a  lake  subsiding  after  an  autumn 
storm,  Vania's  face  was  still  lit  up  by  a  cold,  sad  light. 
His  fine  features  seemed  to  become  hardened  under 
the  influence  of  some  immutable  resolve,  ripening 
more  and  more  in  the  depths  of  his  soul.  He  became 
so  absorbed  in  his  thoughts  that  he  did  not  notice 
the  fisherman's  daughter,  who  by  this  time  had  come 
back  into  the  house  and  stood  near  the  door  looking 
at  him  with  her  swollen  eyes. 

He  recovered  himself  only  when  his  father  and 
Uncle  Kondrati  rose  from  their  seats. 

"  Vania,  why  are  you  pulling  such  a  long  face  ? 
Pull  yourself  together,  my  boy,"  said  Glyeb  in  a  semi- 
joking,  semi-impatient  voice.  "  Just  look  at  him," 
he  said,  turning  to  Kondrati  and  nodding  at  the  son. 
"  And  this  after  you  have  praised  him  so  much.  I 
don't  see  what  you  found  in  him.  He  is  quite  a  softy. 
Now  I  know  of  some  boys,  really  fine  lads.  Ah  well, 
never  mind,  we  shall  soon  cure  him  between  us.  He 
will  brighten  up  then.  Let's  go,  uncle.  No  good  wasting 
our  time  over  a  softy  like  him.  Let's  go  to  the  lake, 
and  finish  our  talk,  and  then  we'll  go  home,"  he 
added,   passing    with    his    friend    through    the   door 
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without  noticing  Dounia  who  hid  herseK  behind  the 
curtain. 

The  moment  the  sound  of  their  steps  died  away  on 
the  bank  of  the  lake,  Vania  raised  his  head,  shook  his 
hair  back,  got  up  from  the  bench,  and  walking  up  to 
the  spot  from  which  the  mirror  could  be  seen,  pulled 
aside  the  curtain.  Dounia  was  sitting  on  the  edge 
of  her  bed.  She  no  longer  attempted  to  conceal  her 
misery  from  the  young  fellow.  She  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands  and  cried  aloud,  the  tears  streaming 
down  through  her  fingers. 

Vania's  face,  on  the  contrary,  was  quite  calm.  Only 
his  hand  which  held  the  curtain  showed  his  emotion. 

"  Dounia,"  he  said  in  a  firm  voice,  "  don't  cry. 
You  needn't  ...  I  tell  you."  Here  his  voice  shook 
slightly.  "  I  told  you  that  I  should  not  stand  in  your 
way ;  don't  cry  now  ...  I  shall  go  in  his  place." 

Having  said  this,  he  passed  his  hand  across  his 
eyes  and  turned  his  face  away.  A  moment  later  he 
left  the  cottage. 

When  he  reached  the  bank  of  the  lake  and  looked 
at  the  old  men,  he  saw  that  Glyeb  was  holding  in  his 
left  hand  Uncle  Kondrati's  right  and  was  saying  as  he 
merrily  shook  it : 

"  So  that  is  settled.  Now  we  shall  live  like  two 
boots  making  one  pair." 

Glyeb  and  his  son  soon  said  good-bye  to  old  Kondrati 
and  left  the  lake.  They  returned  home  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  had  come  out.  The  father  laughed  at 
him,  and  when  his  son's  persistent  silence  began  to 
annoy  him,  he  ran  him  down,  caUed  him  a  softy  and 
advised  him  to  shake  himself,  as  it  would  be  better  for 
him  than  to  be  shaken  by  his  father.  But  the  son 
never  replied  one  word.  Thus  they  passed  the  meadows 
and  crossed  the  river. 

It  was  still  daylight  when  they  reached  the  opposite 
bank.    The  sun  had  long  set,  but  the  clear  spring  air 
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still  retained  the  glow  of  the  sunset.  Through  the  dusk 
enveloping  the  cavity  in  the  tall  range  of  hills,  one 
could  still  discern  the  fisherman's  house  and  out- 
buildings. 

"  Look,  Vania,  look  !  "  suddenly  exclaimed  Glyeb, 
jumping  out  of  the  boat.  "  I  believe  that  I  can  see 
a  horse  at  our  gate." 

Vania  raised  his  head.  Yes,  at  the  gate  of  then' 
house  there  stood  a  saddled  horse. 

"  Well,  I  did  not  expect  it  so  soon,"  said  Glyeb, 
stroking  his  head.  *'  I  thought  that  Grishka  would 
first  enjoy  himself  at  your  wedding.  Evidently  no 
such  luck  for  him." 

The  first  thing  he  saw  as  he  entered  the  courtyard 
was  his  wife  sitting  on  the  steps  of  the  house,  crying 
bitterly.  Near  her  sat  the  two  daughters-in-law, 
their  faces  covered  with  their  shawls  and  their  heads 
rocking  from  side  to  side.  In  the  doorway,  leaning 
against  the  door-posts,  stood  the  adopted  son.  Even 
in  the  thick  dusk,  the  paUor  of  his  face  could  be  seen. 
Inside  the  house,  one  could  hear  the  voices  of  Peter 
and  Vassili  and  that  of  a  strange  man. 

Glyeb  was  not  mistaken.  The  horse  belonged  to  the 
village  constable  who  had  come  to  announce  that  they 
must  give  a  recruit. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

THE   fisherman's   SON 

"  Come  now,  what's  the  good  of  crying  ?  There  is 
really  nothing  to  cry  about.  'Tisn't  as  if  we  were 
parting  for  good.  God  is  merciful ;  we  shall  live  to 
see  him  coming  back  a  man,  a  real  man.  We  shall 
be  happy  to  see  him  yet.  So  it's  no  use  crying  now. 
Such  is  the  way  of  the  world.  You  are  not  the  only  one. 
There  are  many  others  like  you .  They  all  get  accustomed 
to  it.  We  must  be  thankful  that  we  have  had  him  all 
this  time.  I  am  very  sorry,  but  it  isn't  as  if  he  were 
our  own." 

Thus  spoke  Glyeb  Savinitsh  to  his  wife,  soon  after 
the  departure  of  the  constable. 

The  conversation  between  them  took  place  between 
the  back  gate  and  the  hedge  of  the  kitchen  garden, 
where  the  old  fisherman  and  his  wife  were  alone. 
During  supper  Glyeb  had  made  a  sign  to  his  wife,  and 
had  brought  her  out  here  to  have  a  quiet  talk.  Com- 
plete darkness  reigned  out  of  doors.  The  moon,  which 
was  rising  like  a  red  ball  on  the  distant  horizon,  hardly 
shed  any  light  as  yet.  Glyeb  and  Anna  could  barely 
see  one  another's  face.  Perhaps  nobody  was  asleep 
inside  the  house,  but  everything  was  quiet  there. 
Nevertheless  the  man  and  his  wife  spoke  in  whispers  : 
a  loud  voice  might  bring  out  some  member  of  the 
household  and  Glyeb  particularly  wished  to  be  alone 
with  his  wife. 

"  Although  he  is  not  oiu*  own  boy,"  he  was  saying, 
*'  I  am  not  going  to  stint  him  in  anything.    I  shall  do 
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right  by  him.  We  must  remember  that  he  is  an  orphan, 
and  even  strangers  are  kind  to  orphans,  so  we  should 
be  especially  kind  to  him.  We  must  set  him  up.  That 
would  only  be  Christian-like  and  as  it  should  be.  Why 
should  we  stint  him  in  anything  ?  He  has  lived  with 
us  as  our  own  child,  and  so  we  must  start  him  off  in 
the  way  as  if  he  were  indeed  our  own  boy." 

"  That's  just  what  I  am  thinking  of  ...  I  shall 
bake  some  cakes  for  him,  poor  boy  !  Ah  me  !  " 
whispered  Aunt  Anna,  drying  her  tears  with  her 
sleeve,  and  sighing  continuously  as  peasant  women 
usually  sigh  after  a  long  cry. 

"  There  she  goes  with  her  cakes  !  Much  good  your 
cakes  are  :  one  or  two  bites  and  there  is  nothing  left 
of  them.  You  must  think  of  other  things  :  of  good 
shirts,  for  instance,  and  not  about  cakes." 

"  Of  course  I  shall  see  about  his  linen,  poor  darling," 
sighed  Aunt  Anna  again. 

"  Linen  is  all  right,  but  I  mean  particularly  shirts. 
There  are  only  two  more  days  left ;  you  won't  have 
time  to  do  much  sewing.  You  must  give  him  some 
shirts  of  Vania's.    Any  spare  ones  he  has." 

"  Why,  Vania's  shirts  would  be  too  short  for  him," 
said  the  old  woman  with  such  animation  that  her 
husband  had  to  motion  her  to  be  quiet. 

"  If  they  are  too  short,  give  him  some  of  VassUi's." 

"  How  can  I  give  him  Vassili's  ?  He  is  not  going 
to  stay  at  home.  He  is  also  going  away  and  will  need 
them,"  whispered  Anna. 

"  No,  Vassili  shall  stay  at  home  in  Grishka's  place. 
Shall  I  let  him  go  to  work  for  other  people  while  I 
have  to  hire  hands  ?  No,  that  won't  do  for  me.  It's 
quite  enough  if  I  let  Peter  go  to  those  '  fishing  fac- 
tories.' But  that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  You  give 
him  Vassili's  shirts,  and  I  will  add  a  couple  of  roubles 
from  myself.  The  soldier  will  need  the  money.  He 
may  have  to  buy  a  new  pair  of  boots  or  something." 
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Great  as  was  the  unhappiness  of  the  old  woman, 
much  as  her  thoughts  were  preoccupied  with  the 
coming  parting  with  her  adopted  son  whom  she  had 
come  to  consider  as  her  own  child,  at  that  moment 
all  her  thoughts  gave  way  before  a  feeling  of  intense 
astonishment.  She  was  amazed  at  the  extraordinary 
generosity  of  her  husband.  Greatly  encouraged  by 
this,  she  said  : 

"  And  we  must  not  forget  to  give  him  an  ikon.  I 
will  give  him  that  one  with  the  silver  mountings " 

"  That's  a  good  idea.  I  thought  of  it  myself," 
interrupted  Glyeb.  "  But  there  is  no  need  to  give 
him  that  one,  a  simpler  one  will  do.  The  main  thing 
is  to  give  him  our  parental  blessing." 

Having  talked  over  a  few  more  things  concerning 
Grishka,  the  fisherman  remarked  that  it  was  time 
they  went  to  bed. 

*'  You  go  round  the  house  and  go  through  the 
front  gate,"  he  said,  "  and  I  will  wait  here  for  a  while. 
Don't  show  any  sign  that  you  have  been  here  if  you 
meet  anyone.  They  may  have  guessed  at  something 
already.  They  are  as  keen  as  dogs.  Now  go.  Aha  ! 
Aha  !  "  sighed  the  old  fisherman  when  the  creaking 
of  the  gate  announced  that  his  wife  was  already  in 
the  courtyard.  "  Ah  well,  you  can't  expect  always 
to  pick  out  bream  and  perch.  Some  time  you 
are  bound  to  fish  out  only  stones  and  sand.  I  am 
very  sorry  for  Grishka.  There  is  a  lot  of  mischief 
in  him,  but  he  is  a  fine,  handy  fellow." 

Glyeb  carelessly  looked  at  the  sky  over  which  the 
silvery  moon  was  majestically  sailing,  made  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  entered  the  courtyard,  and  wrapping 
himself  in  his  sheepskin  coat,  lay  down  in  the  sleighs 
in  the  shed.  Although  the  old  man  had  got  quite 
accustomed  to  the  idea  of  parting  with  his  adopted 
son  sooner  or  later,  he  could  not  go  to  sleep  for 
thinking  of  it.    He  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  night 
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moving  from  side  to  side,  moaning  so  loudly  that 
the  fowls  and  the  pigeons  sheltering  in  the  end  of  a 
rickety  old  boat  nearly  over  his  head,  trembled  and 
peeped  out  from  underneath  their  warm  wings. 

Old  Glyeb  never  imagined  that  within  some  five 
or  six  hours  he  would  be  fated  to  undergo  a  trial  com- 
pared with  which  his  present  trouble  was  a  mere 
trifle.  He  did  not  imagine  that  that  night  spent  in 
restless  dozing  would  be  almost  the  last  quiet  night 
of  his  life. 

The  dawn  which  was  already  breaking  in  the  east 
did  not  foretell  anything  untoward.  On  the  contrary, 
the  sky  in  which  the  stars  were  beginning  to  fade 
was  of  an  unusual  purity  and  clearness.  Slightly 
flushed  by  the  sunrise,  it  smiled  kindly  and  seemed 
to  hasten  to  doff  the  clouds  which  were  fast  disappear- 
ing in  narrow  streaks,  like  wrinkles  disappearing 
from  a  brightening  face.  The  surrounding  country 
seemed  to  open  its  dew-washed  eyes  and  gladly  wel- 
come the  spring  morning.  The  larks  were  already 
singing  high  up  over  the  meadows.  .  .  .  Glyeb,  as 
was  his  wont,  rose  with  the  larks.  He  was  not  fond 
of  yawning  and  stretching.  He  quickly  jumped  out 
of  the  sleighs,  passed  his  hand  over  his  face  and  hair, 
looked  at  the  sky,  and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

"  A  fine  morning  God  has  sent  us,"  he  said,  coming 
out  of  the  gate  and  cheerfully  looking  at  the  Oka 
and  the  distant  shore  just  lit  up  by  the  first  rays  of  the 
sun. 

He  never  dreamt  that  that  very  morning,  which  so 
gladly  smiled  at  him,  would  leave  a  heavy  stone  in  his 
heart  which  would  remain  there  till  the  end  of  his 
days. 

That  very  morning  Peter  and  Vassili  were  going 
to  tell  their  father  of  their  plans.  They  both  were 
quite  prepared  to  weather  the  storm  which  they  knew 
was  bound  to  break  over  their  heads.     Whilst  the 
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father  went  down  to  the  landing-stage  to  have  a  look 
at  his  boats  (usually  the  first  thing  he  did  in  the  morn- 
ing), his  sons  locked  themselves  up  in  their  room  and 
discussed  their  impending  talk  with  their  father.  A 
bottle  of  vodka  stood  on  the  table  before  them.  Peter, 
it  must  be  noted,  was  not  quite  sure  of  his  brother. 
He  had  grave  fears  that  at  the  critical  moment  Vassili 
might  fail  unless  some  courage  were  pumped  into 
him  beforehand.  Therefore  the  day  before  Peter  had 
brought  with  him  from  Sosnovka  a  bottle  of  "  strength- 
ener."  Whilst  helping  his  brother  to  this  source  of 
courage  he  did  not  forget  himself,  but  constantly  put 
the  bottle  of  spirit  to  his  own  lips  as  well.  It  was  not 
necessity  that  made  him  do  this  ;  he  liked  drink  just 
as  every  man  does  who  has  over-indulged  in  it.  He 
too  would  not  face  his  father's  anger  without  a  little 
"  dutch  courage."  He  was  one  of  those  hopelessly 
obstinate  people  on  whom  nothing  makes  any  impres- 
sion, neither  tenderness  nor  threats ;  who,  if  once  they 
have  taken  something  into  their  heads,  you  may  cut 
off  their  hands  and  their  feet  and  yet  they  will  still 
hold  their  own.  Peter's  daring  equalled  his  obstinacy. 
It  even  seemed  as  if  he  were  waiting  with  a  kind  of 
feverish  impatience  for  the  moment  when  he  should 
stand  face  to  face  with  his  father  ;  his  gipsy  face,  full 
of  a  rough  energy,  only  looked  anxious  when  he  glanced 
at  the  face  of  Vassili,  over  whose  features  there  flitted 
from  time  to  time  a  distinct  expression  of  discomfort ; 
but  VassUi's  confusion  did  not  last  long.  Then  they 
both  went  iato  the  cottage.  Glyeb  had  not  yet  returned 
from  the  river,  but  the  whole  family,  with  the  exception 
of  Vania  whom  nobody  had  seen  since  the  previous 
evening,  was  already  gathered  there.  No  one  except 
Peter's  wife  knew  of  the  two  brothers'  plans  :  the 
general  attention  was  focussed  upon  Grishka.  While 
waiting  for  Glyeb  and  breakfast,  they  all  more  or 
less  surrounded  Grishka  who  was  sitting  on  the  bench 
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at  the  window  ;  though  he  was  turned  sideways  to 
those  in  the  room,  yet  his  head  leant  against  the  wall 
and  he  stared  fixedly  at  the  floor.  At  last  Glyeb 
appeared  and  they  all  sat  down  to  breakfast. 

Glancing  sharply  around  his  family,  Glyeb  at  once 
noticed  that  his  elder  sons  were  tipsy.  As  already 
stated,  Glyeb  did  not  take  into  account  the  age  of 
his  children ;  he  kept  a  tight  rein  over  all  the  members 
of  his  family  and  indulged  none  of  them.  And  Peter 
and  Vassili  could  lay  little  claim  to  his  leniency,  for 
they  had  already  been  tipsy  more  than  once  during 
their  present  visit ;  the  father  had  made  up  his  mind 
long  ago  to  pull  them  up  and  teach  them  a  lesson. 
He  therefore  flew  into  a  rage  at  once  and  hurled 
abuse  at  them.  The  affair  might  have  ended  there 
if  they  had  kept  quiet,  but,  heated  with  the  spirit, 
they  answered  him — ^rudely  and  insolently.  This 
greatly  enraged  the  old  man  :  he  drew  his  heavy  brows 
down,  his  head  went  up  proudly,  his  lips  trembled, 
but  the  sons  had  already  gone  too  far  ;  they  met  their 
father's  threatening  look  with  an  impudent,  daring 
glance  and,  in  answer  to  the  awful  blow  of  Glyeb's 
fist  upon  the  table,  they  plunged,  without  any  pre- 
liminaries, into  their  explanation.  .  .  .  But  we  will 
not  enter  into  a  description  of  that  wild  and  savage 
scene  which  would  only  make  the  reader  feel  miserable 
and  unhappy.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  women  and 
children  fled  precipitately  and  hid  wherever  they 
could ;  for  several  minutes  they  lay  motionless,  seeing, 
hearing  and  feeling  nothing,  except  maybe  that  their 
ears  were  singing  and  their  teeth  chattering  in  the 
most  merciless  fashion.  Little  by  little,  however,  they 
began  to  pull  themselves  together  ;  at  last,  as  if  by  a 
prearranged  signal,  their  pale  faces  looked  out  at  the 
same  moment  from  their  different  corners  of  the 
courtyard.  But  the  awful  shouts  still  coming  from 
the    cottage — shouts    among    which    Glyeb's    voice 
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resounded  like  thunder — made  the  women  hastily  hide 
their  heads  again,  in  the  manner  of  the  tortoise.  The 
noise  and  shouts  became  louder  and  louder  ;  from  the 
courtyard,  it  seemed  as  though  empty  ten-gallon  casks 
were  being  roUed  about  inside  the  cottage.  But  the 
•women,  urged  by  the  feeling  of  curiosity  which  does 
not  abandon  men  even  in  the  most  critical  moments, 
did  not  cease  to  poke  out  their  heads  and  listen.  This 
went  on  until  the  noise  ceased  and  Glyeb  appeared  on 
the  threshold.  Then  the  women  disappeared  finally, 
got  into  the  darkest  corners  of  their  hiding  places  and 
made  no  further  sound. 

Glyeb  certainly  was  terrible  at  that  moment.  His 
grey  curls  looked  as  though  the  wind  had  rufiied  them  ; 
the  pupils  of  his  bloodshot  eyes  gleamed  ;  his  nostrils 
and  pallid  lips  trembled  convulsively  ;  the  old  man's 
high  forehead  and  cheeks  were  covered  with  a  pale 
livid  sweat ;  his  breast  heaved  beneath  his  shirt,  like 
the  agitated  river  breaking  through  the  ice  in  spring. 
The  little  steps  of  the  cottage  shook  under  his  heavy  steps . 
Once  in  the  courtyard  he  stopped  as  though  to  take 
breath,  then  he  suddenly  turned  round  and  went  back 
to  the  cottage  door,  solemnly  raised  both  hands,  and  in 
a  choking  voice  said  : 

"  You  disobedient  sons,  you  shall  not  have  my 
paternal  bless  ..." 

But  then  he  stopped  ;  it  seemed  as  if  his  voice  had 
been  cut  off  at  the  last  word  and  only  his  glistening 
eyes,  still  turned  towards  the  door,  seemed  to  say  the 
words  which  his  tongue  refused  to  pronounce.  He  let 
his  clenched  fist  fall,  took  one  step  back,  glanced 
hastUy  around  the  courtyard,  again  turned  his  eyes 
to  the  door  of  the  cottage,  and  then  suddenly  passed 
out  of  the  gate  as  though  the  air  of  the  little  courtyard 
prevented  his  breathing  freely. 

The  beauty  of  the  spring  morning,  the  profound 
peace  of  everything   around   him,   the   song   of  the 
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birds — all  this,  of  course,  had  but  little  effect  upon 
Glyeb,  yet  it  was  probably  due  to  the  breeze  which 
blew  in  his  face  and  refreshed  his  heated  head  that 
gradually  the  old  man  breathed  more  freely,  and  that 
when  he  reached  the  landing-stage  his  step  was 
firmer. 

On  arriving  at  the  boats,  Glyeb  saw  Vania.  Then 
only  did  the  old  man  remember  that  he  had  not  been 
at  breakfast. 

"  Where  have  you  been  ?  "  asked  the  father  roughly. 

He  stopped,  and  almost  turning  his  back  to  his  son, 
gloomily  looked  at  the  river. 

"  I've  been  here  aU  the  time,  father,"  answered 
the  boy  simply. 

"  What  for  ?  "  asked  the  father  drily,  and  as  though 
he  were  not  thinking  of  what  he  was  saying. 

"  I  was  waiting  for  you,  father." 

The  tone  in  which  these  words  were  pronounced 
sounded  to  Glyeb  unusually  firm,  so  that  notwith- 
standing the  confusion  of  his  own  feelings  and  thoughts, 
he  involuntarily  turned  and  looked  at  his  son  with 
surprise. 

The  simple,  quiet  manner  of  the  youth  completely 
disarmed  his  father. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  "  he  asked  in  a  detached 
way. 

"  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you,  father,"  began  Vania. 
'*  I  wanted  to  tell  you  .  .  .  only  do  listen  to  me  ..." 

For  nearly  a  year  Glyeb  had  not  been  able  to  get 
a  word  out  of  the  youth,  and  here  he  was  approaching 
him  of  his  own  accord. 

"  Listen,  father,"  continued  the  son  in  the  same 
measured  but  firm  voice,  "  my  words  may  perhaps, 
father,  be  bitter  for  you.  I  would  never  have  dared 
to  say  a  word  to  you  ;  but,  father,  necessity  has 
driven  me  to  it !  " 

"  What !  "  cried  his  father,  clenching  his  fists  and 
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taking  a  step  forward.  "  I  suppose  they've  been 
talking  you  over  !  I  suppose  my  curse  is  nothing  to 
you  either  !  " 

"  No,  father,  nobody  has  been  talking  me  over," 
said  his  son,  not  moving  from  the  spot,  "  your  blessing 
is  dearer  to  me  than  anything  else ;  without  it,  father, 
I  don'f  want  to  live." 

*'  What  do  you  want  ?  "  asked  the  astonished 
father. 

"  I  came  to  talk  to  you  about  Grishka,  father  ! 
What  are  you  doing  ?    Think  !  " 

Glyeb  stepped  back  a  pace  and  his  hands  fell ;  the 
old  man  did  not  believe  his  eyes  or  his  ears. 

"  Why  did  you  bring  him  up  ?  Did  you  feed  him, 
and  let  him  grow  up  so  that  he  could  answer  for  your 
sons  ?  .  .  .  Father !  what  do  you  want  to  do  ? 
Think  !  Why,  father,  it  looks  like  bargaining  in  good 
deeds  !  "  continued  the  youth,  and  his  face  seemed 
to  shine  with  an  unusual  light,  though  he  himself 
remained  as  simple  and  quiet  as  before.  "  Father, 
don't  take  such  a  sin  upon  your  soul !  God  has  blessed 
us,  has  preserved  your  home,  has  given  you  a  com- 
petency ,  .  .  how  often  you  yourself  have  spoken 
of  it !  .  .  .  God  would  not  be  with  us  in  such  a  deed, 
Y^ur  competency  would  not  then  have  God's  blessing  ; 
everything  would  crumble  to  dust — everything  would 
drift  away.  That  is  why  He  protects  us.  You  yourself 
have  said  that  we  have  always  lived  rightly." 

Glyeb  stood  as  if  rooted  to  the  earth,  and  looked 
thoughtfully  in  front  of  him ;  his  lips  were  firmly  shut 
like  those  of  a  man  in  whose  soul  a  great  struggle  is 
proceeding.  The  words  of  his  son  fell  like  great  drops 
of  dew  and  seemed  to  extinguish  the  fire  which  had 
burnt  in  his  heart.  The  parting  with  his  adopted  son 
seemed  to  him  for  some  reason  at  that  moment  to  be 
even  more  difficult  than  ever. 

"  What  are  we  to  do  ?    Where  can  we  get  someone  in 
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his  place  ?  I  thought  of  that  too.  .  .  .  Perhaps 
casting  of  lots.  .  .  .  Perhaps  among  yourselves  ?  " 
...  he  said  at  last  as  if  thinking  aloud.  This  thought 
arose  perhaps  in  the  old  man's  mind  upon  remember- 
ing his  disrespectful  elder  sons. 

"  No,  father !  Why  should  we  cast  lots  ?  "  quietly 
replied  the  youth.  "  Your  elder  sons  have  married  ; 
perhaps  it  would  be  better  .  .  .  then  without  lots  ..." 

Glyeb  lifted  his  head. 

"  It  is  our  turn,  the  turn  of  your  sons,"  continued 
Vania  in  the  same  firm  voice.  "  The  elder  sons  are 
married.  .  .  .  Well   then  !  .  .  .  I'll  go,   father  .  .  ." 

The  old  man  really  thought  that  his  youngest  son 
had  gone  mad.  The  youth's  previous  words,  his 
quiet  voice  and,  more  than  aU,  his  quiet  manner, 
however,  confirmed  his  father's  opposition. 

"  What's  the  meaning  of  this  ?  Has  the  boy  lost 
his  head  ?  You  wait,  and  I'll  knock  the  nonsense  out 
of  you  !  " 

At  this  thought  Glyeb,  who  was  by  no  means  in  a 
joking  mood,  exploded. 

**  Do  you  see  this  ?  "  he  shouted,  suddenly  stepping 
forward  and  showing  his  son  his  square  knotted  fist. 

But  Vania  never  turned  a  hair,  never  even  blinked. 

"I'll  teach  you  how  fools  are  treated  !  "  shouted 
the  father,  frowning  heavily.  "I'll  beat  the  foolish- 
ness out  of  you  !  I'll  beat  you  till  you  can't  move  for 
three  days ! "  he  concluded,  getting  more  and  more 
angry. 

"  I  am  in  your  hands,  father,"  said  the  youth,  with 
the  same  simple,  respectful  manner.  "  Beat  me,  you 
have  the  power  to  !  but  I  shall  not  go  back  from  what  I 
have  said." 

At  this,  rage  overwhelmed  the  old  man ;  he  rushed 
at  his  son,  but,  amazed  at  the  unusual  tranquillity 
expressed  on  Vania's  face,  he  stopped  short. 

"  Beat  me  then,  father.    Beat  me  !  "  said  his  son, 
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quickly  undoing  the  fastening  of  his  shirt  and  exposing 
his  naked  breast.  "  Beat  me,  it  is  in  your  power  ! 
I  would  rather  bear  that  than  see  you  commit  a  serious 
sin.  Father  "  (and  here  his  voice  rose),  "  I  shall  not  go 
back  from  what  I  have  said ;  it  is  our  turn,  the  turn 
of  your  sons  ;  I  am  going  for  Grishka  !  I  go  gladly  ! 
My  word  holds,  I  shall  not  go  back  from  it.  If  you 
kill  me  .  .  .  but  God  wUl  not  let  you  do  that  ..." 

Glyeb  was  dumbfounded.  His  face  grew  livid. 
Large  drops  of  perspiration  came  out  on  it.  It  was 
not  the  thought  of  the  recruiting  which  astonished 
the  old  man ;  as  we  have  seen,  he  reasoned  sanely  and 
honestly  on  this  point,  but  it  was  the  thought  of  parting 
with  Vania,  his  favourite,  and  finally  the  unexpected- 
ness of  the  conversation  which  disturbed  the  old  man. 
These  thoughts  appeared  to  the  old  fisherman  so 
impossible,  that  finally  he  wrung  his  hands,  and  took 
a  few  steps  towards  the  river  ;  but  Vania  stopped  him. 
He  explained  his  decision  to  his  father  with  even  more 
firmness. 

Then  there  began  between  the  son  and  his  father 
one  of  those  painfully  long-drawn-out  scenes,  resem- 
bling an  inevitable  struggle  between  two  enemies  who 
love  each  other  dearly.  Glyeb  heaped  reproaches  on 
his  son,  reminded  him  of  his  childhood — how  he  had 
loved  him  ! — how  he  had  cherished  him  ! — ^then  he 
loaded  him  with  threats,  threatened  him  with  blows — 
nothing  made  any  difference  :  hard  as  it  was  for  the 
son  to  make  his  respected  father  angry,  he  never- 
theless held  his  own.  Seeing  that  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done,  Glyeb  decided  to  have  recourse  to  affection, 
and  coaxed  his  son  with  every  tenderness  that  he 
could  think  of.  But  that  also  was  no  good  :  the  son 
remained  firm  and  his  resolution  did  not  waver  by  a 
hair's  breadth.  Then  only  did  Glyeb  feel — feel  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life — that  his  strong  iron  muscles  had 
somehow  grown  weaker ;  for  the  first  time  he  became 
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conscious  of  his  advancing  years,  for  the  first  time 
he  understood  that  his  strength,  his  will  and  his  power, 
were  not  what  they  had  been  in  former  years.  His 
nerves  had  stood  too  much  that  day,  and  now  it 
seemed  as  though  sorrow  had  taken  up  its  abode  in 
his  heart. 

"  Vania,"  cried  the  old  man,  still  not  without  hope 
of  convincing  his  son,  "  Vania  !  remember  !  Haven't 
I  loved  you  ?  Haven't  I  brought  you  up  ?  From  your 
infancy  I  have  always  preferred  you  to  your  brothers  ! 
You  were  my  favourite,  my  beloved  son  !  You  are 
my  hope.  .  .  .  And  now  you  want  to  ruin  me  by  your 
wishes — ^to  ruin  me  in  my  old  age  !  To  ruin  your 
old  mother  !  Vania,  think  .  .  .  surely  you  know  this  ? 
And  your  brothers  are  ruining  us.  .  .  .  Why  do  you 
want  to  leave  the  old  people  all  alone  ?  Think  ! 
What  are  you  doing  ?    Vania  !  " 

*'  Father  !  father  !  stop  !  you  only  confuse  me," 
said  his  son,  gathering  all  the  strength  of  his  soul  to 
prevent  himself  from  bursting  into  sobs.  "  Stop  ! 
for  the  love  of  God  !  I  shall  come  in  time  ...  I 
shall  come  to  close  your  eyes  ...  we  are  not  parting 
for  ever.  .  .  .  Enough,  father  !  Do  not  anger  the 
Lord  God.  Why  are  you  so  distressed  ?  Am  I  doing 
something  bad  ?  Think  !  Am  I  going  to  Siberia  for 
having  done  something  wrong  ?  What  is  it  then  ? 
Think  !  I  am  going  to  be  a  soldier  ...  I  am  going 
to  serve  our  lord  the  Tsar  faithfully  and  truly.  .  .  . 
I  want  to  go  ;  I  am  going  of  my  own  free  will.  Enough 
then  !  Don't  grieve,  and  don't  try  to  turn  me  back, 
father.  It  would  be  better  for  you  to  be  without  me, 
than  for  me  to  know  that  you  had  such  a  sin  upon  your 
soul." 

"  But  listen  .  .  .  here  ...  I  tell  you,"  broke 
in  his  father;  "  we'll  cast  lots,  Vania,  we'll  do  it  just 
to  see  to  whom  it  falls ;  let  him  know  at  all  events,  let 
him  know  that  you  have  gone  for  him  !  " 
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"  No,  father  !  Why  ?  "  replied  his  son,  shaking  his 
head.  "  Why,  and  should  the  lot  fall  to  any  of  my 
brothers,  let  it  be  on  Grishka,  for  the  others  would 
always  worry  and  grieve  at  my  having  gone  for  them. 
God  be  with  them  !  Let  them  live  in  peace  and  know 
nothing  about  it,  and  let  the  matter  end." 

The  last  words  of  his  son,  the  voice  in  which  they 
were  pronounced,  destroyed  the  last  shreds  of  hope  in 
his  father's  heart  and  he  broke  down  completely.  He 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  made  a  hopeless 
gesture,  and  disconsolately  glanced  at  the  Oka,  the 
boats,  and  finally  at  the  house,  and  the  landing-stage. 
His  glances  fell  upon  his  wife.  The  old  woman's 
first  thought  after  her  fear  was  over,  was  to  seek  out 
Vania,  who  had  not  been  to  breakfast. 

"  Come  here  !  come  here  !  "  called  Glyeb,  beckoning 
with  both  hands. 

The  old  woman,  limping,  came  to  her  husband 
and  son. 

"  There,"  said  Glyeb  in  a  tired  voice,  "  there," 
he  continued,  pointing  to  his  son,  "  listen  to  him  .  .  . 
listen  if  you  have  got  a  strong  heart  ..." 

The  startled  mother  turned  to  her  son.  The  latter 
hung  his  head  and  was  silent.  In  short  broken  words, 
Glyeb  told  his  wife  of  Vania's  intention. 

**  Father,"  cried  the  old  woman.  "  Father,  have 
mercy ! " 

And  like  a  mad  woman  she  threw  herself  at  her 
husband's  feet. 

"  Forgive  him  !  "  said  Glyeb,  choked  with  tears, 
although  his  eyes  were  dry.  "  Forgive  him,  dear  !  " 
he  added,  pointing  to  Vania. 

"  Vania  !  Father  !  Mercy  !  "  cried  the  mother, 
throwing  herself  at  her  son's  feet. 

But  Vania  did  not  answer  ;  he  raised  his  mother 
up  and  wept  unrestrainedly,  his  tears  falling  upon 
her  face. 
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And  then,  even  the  old  man's  tears  flowed  ;  he 
slowly  went  towards  his  wife,  put  his  broad  hand  on 
her  head,  and  said  in  a  broken  voice  : 

"Have  patience,  old  head,  so  hard  hit  !  '  Then 
he  put  his  hand  to  his  own  eyes,  shook  his  wet  fingers 
in  the  air,  and  saying,  "  The  will  of  God  be  done  !  " 
went  with  quick  steps  along  the  bank,  further  and 
further  away. 

Directly  he  had  disappeared  along  the  steep  bank, 
both  the  daughters-in-law,  followed  by  their  husbands, 
Grishka  and  the  children,  came  down  to  the  landing- 
stage,  and  surrounded  the  old  woman  and  Vania. 

But  however  much  they  questioned,  however  much 
they  enquired,  they  could  not  find  out  anjrthing. 

The  old  woman  was  crying  like  a  mad  woman. 
The  son  sat  by  his  mother,  held  her  hand,  wiped  her 
tears  and  said  nothing.  When  the  questions  became 
too  insistent,  Vania  turned  to  those  present  and 
looked  at  them  as  quietly  as  though  nothing  particular 
could  have  happened. 

Thus  does  a  simple  Russian  man  always  accomplish 
the  greatest  acts. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

SEEING   OFF 

A  DULL  rainy  day.  The  vault  of  heaven  seemed  to 
have  dropped  lower  down  and  to  be  brooding  thought- 
fully just  above  the  silent  earth.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  warmth  of  the  air,  the  scent  of  the  young  green 
things  just  pushing  their  way  through  the  soil,  one 
might  have  thought  that  spring  had  suddenly  been 
replaced  by  the  autumn.  In  the  early  spring,  such 
days  are  often  met  with.  They  resemble  the  thought- 
ful, beautiful  face  of  a  young  girl.  All  nature  suddenly 
grows  silent — silent  like  a  frolicsome  child  who  has 
arrived  at  the  end  of  his  strength,  and  not  being  able 
to  give  up  its  noisy  shouting  enjoyment,  at  last  drops 
wearily  on  the  grass  and  falls  asleep.  On  such  days 
you  will  not  hear  a  sound.  All  living  things  seem  to 
be  holding  their  breath,  to  be  preparing  themselves, 
to  be  gathering  their  strength  for  the  gay  festival 
of  summer.  The  herds  are  silent,  as  though  intoxicated 
by  the  strong  fumes  of  the  young  growths  which, 
unwarmed  by  the  sun's  rays,  cuddle  close  to  the  ground ; 
the  animals  stoop  over  the  fresh  grass  and  lazily 
wander  about.  The  birds  sleep  peacefully  on  the 
twigs  all  saturated  with  new  and  fresh  resin.  The 
insects  either  hide  beneath  the  bark  of  the  trees  or 
seek  shelter  in  some  thick  layer  of  moss  which  to  them 
seems  like  a  virgin  forest.  Not  a  single  fly  can  be  seen 
in  the  air,  and  indeed  it  seems  as  if  the  very  aii* 
itself  fears  to  disturb  the  solemn  silence  and  therefore 
fdjj  not  even  move  a  single  blade  of  grass,  or  raise 
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the  slightest  speck  of  down  left  in  the  meadows  by 
the  little  just -hatched  goslings.  .  .  .  Nothing  could 
be  more  truly  poetic  than  such  a  day.  Those  of 
delicate  understanding  can  hear  through  this  silence 
a  beautiful  harmonious  singing.  .  .  .  One's  heart 
is  j&lled  with  inexpressibly  sweet  emotion.  It  is  not  an 
ecstasy  of  delight  ;  it  is  not  a  melancholy  emotion  ; 
both  of  which  are  beautiful  in  their  own  way.  No, 
your  blood  and  your  brain  are  perfectly  calm  ;  you 
merely  feel  an  indefinite  happiness  ;  you  realize  with 
your  whole  being  the  joy  of  silent,  peaceful  delight, 
of  happy  intimacy  with  yourself  ;  a  joy  which  you 
have  sought  in  vain  in  the  large  cities  with  their 
noise,  glamour,  and  disappointments.  But  now  they 
exist  no  longer  for  you  ;  they  seem  very  small,  very 
insignificant.  ...  At  such  a  moment,  you  feel  as  free 
and  light-hearted  as  in  the  first  happy  years  of  your 
youth.  Not  a  single  evil  thought  enters  your  mind. 
You  are  quite  satisfied  with  yourself,  with  your 
feelings,  with  your  solitude,  and  you  bless  the  Pro- 
vidence which  has  allowed  you  to  live  and  breathe 
and  feel.  .  .  . 

On  such  a  day,  early  in  the  morning,  Vania  said 
good-bye  to  his  family.  The  country  around  had 
assumed  a  greyish  dim  appearance,  as  if  wishing  to 
raise  as  little  regret  as  possible  in  the  heart  of  the 
young  fellow  at  parting  with  his  native  countryside. 
The  fisherman's  family  were  all  in  the  courtyard.  It 
was  not  a  large  family  now  :  Peter,  Vassili,  their 
wives  and  children  had  left  the  day  before  ;  now  there 
were  only  Glyeb,  his  wife,  his  son  Grishka  and  Uncle 
Kondrati,  who  had  come  to  bid  good-bye  to  Vania. 
We  find  them  at  the  most  tragic  moment.  The  gate 
opening  on  to  the  landing-stage  is  open  ;  Uncle  Kon- 
drati has  already  taken  back  to  the  house  the  old 
ikon  with  which  the  parents  had  blessed  their  son  ; 
one  word  only  remains  to  be  said  :  Let  us  go.    But 
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old  Glyeb  still  hesitates.  Grishka  has  already  said 
good-bye  to  the  friend  of  his  childhood  ;  he  stands  a 
little  aloof,  his  head  bowed  down,  his  brows  frowning, 
but  his  dark  eyes  glancing  round  the  courtyard  show 
that  he  has  but  assumed  this  sad  expression  for  the 
sake  of  appearances,  and  personally  does  not  share 
the  family's  grief.  Nobody,  however,  is  thinking  at 
this  moment  of  the  adopted  son.  Aunt  Anna  firmly 
embraces  the  head  of  her  beloved  boy  ;  he  presses 
her  old  face  to  his  chest ;  she  whispers  into  his  ear 
the  last  words  of  parting  in  a  weak,  broken  voice. 
Glyeb  stands  before  him,  his  eyes  dry ;  he  does  not 
complain,  or  reproach,  but  his  hands  crossed  on  his 
chest,  his  head  bowed  down,  his  frowning  forehead 
clearly  show  that  in  his  heart  he  is  undergoing  a 
terrible  trial.  In  vain  does  Uncle  Kondrati,  to  whom 
Glyeb  always  listened  with  respect,  try  to  console 
him  with  soothing  words.  His  words  are  powerless. 
They  produce  the  same  effect  on  Glyeb  as  ^  he  were 
mad.  He  hears  the  sound  of  every  word  ;  he  is  con- 
scious of  Kondrati's  voice,  but  he  cannot  retain  his 
meaning  in  his  mind.  Glyeb  looks  as  if  he  cannot 
coUect  his  thoughts  :  he  has  lived  through  so  much 
during  the  last  three  days.  The  actions  of  his  children 
have  erased  from  his  mind  nearly  sixty  years  of 
quiet,  peaceful,  almost  happy  life.  .  .  .  But  no  regrets, 
no  grief  can  help  matters.    They  only  waste  time. 

"  Let  us  go,"  said  Glyeb  at  last. 

Uncle  Kondrati  carefuUy  removes  Aunt  Anna's 
arms  from  the  boy's  shoulders.  The  old  woman  is 
beside  herself  with  grief.  Her  last  ounce  of  strength 
gave  out  with  her  last  tear-drops.  Vania  gently  passes 
her  into  Kondrati's  arms,  quickly  slings  his  sack  over 
his  shoulder,  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  with  his 
wet  eyes  cast  down,  he  follows  his  father  outside. 

A  piercing,  desperate  shriek  coming  from  the  house 
^tops  him  for  a  moment. 
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"  Vania  !     Vania  !  .  .  ." 

"  Don't,  mother,  don't.  God  is  merciful !  "  he 
says,  embracing  the  old  woman  who  feverishly  clutches 
him  again  in  her  arms.  But  no  persuasion  is  of  any 
avail,  so  Uncle  Kondrati  and  Vania,  holding  up 
Aunt  Anna,  continue  their  journey. 

They  passed  the  kitchen  garden  and  crossed  the 
brook.  This  brook,  the  witness  of  Vania's  chUdish 
games,  is  the  last  threshold  of  his  native  home.  Now 
they  have  reached  the  road  and  begun  climbing  the 
hill.  Memories  crowd  into  the  young  lad's  mind. 
Every  step  means  a  fresh  parting  for  him.  Much 
as  the  young  fisherman  has  consoled  himself  with  the 
belief  that  by  his  action  he  has  saved  his  old  father 
from  taking  a  wrong  step,  that  he  has  relieved  him 
from  taking  upon  himself  a  heavy  responsibility; 
much  as  he  believes  in  the  wisdom  of  Providence,  he 
cannot  prevent  the  tears  streaming  down  his  young 
face  .  .  .  hard  is  the  parting  with  home.  You  cannot 
master  your  heart  at  a  moment  like  that ;  it  will  not 
listen  to  the  voice  of  reason  ;  it  is  indifferent  to  all 
dreams  or  hopes. 

For  a  peasant,  the  parting  with  his  home  is  even 
harder  than  for  a  townsman.  No  matter  how 
wretched  his  shack  may  be,  he  is  bound  to  it  heart 
and  soul.  The  attachment  of  an  educated  man  to 
his  material  surroundings,  however  much  he  may  be 
accustomed  to  them,  is  as  nothing  compared  to  the 
devotion  of  a  common  peasant  to  his  native  place. 
This  is  but  natural :  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
life  which  emancipates  an  educated  man  from  more 
material  things  is  very  limited  in  the  case  of  a  peasant. 
Leading  as  he  does  a  primitive,  almost  animal  life, 
the  peasant  grows  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  his 
material  environment,  to  be,  as  it  were,  at  one  with 
each  log  in  his  cabin,  for  he  was  born  in  it,  and  has 
spent  all  his  life  in  it.     His  thoughts  cannot  carry 
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him  away  from  his  native  hearth  ;  on  the  contrary, 
all  his  thoughts  cluster  around  his  own  dwelling 
place,  for  the  Russian  moujik  is  domesticated  to  a 
degree. 

Once  I  witnessed  the  parting  from  their  old  homestead 
of  a  family  of  peasants  who  were  emigrating  to  a  rich 
southern  province.  Their  holding  consisted  of  a  couple 
of  dessiatinas^  of  worthless,  clayey  soil,  yet  I  have 
never  seen  such  heart-break,  such  tears.  A  mother 
parting  from  her  beloved  children  could  not  embrace 
them  more  passionately,  could  not  kiss  them  more 
ardently  than  these  moujiks  kissed  the  soil  which  had 
nourished  them  for  so  many  years.  They  seemed  to 
feel  that  they  were  leaving  in  that  field  a  part  of 
themselves.  Bits  of  the  soil  were  even  sewn  into 
little  bags  and  hung  round  the  necks  of  the  children 
as  a  talisman.  .  .  . 

The  peasant  is  a  slave  to  habit.  When  he  leaves 
his  home,  he  leaves  everything  which  binds  him  to 
the  land.  He  lives  in  a  narrow  circle,  outside  of 
which  there  is  no  interest  for  him.  He  looks  with 
suspicion  at  the  wide  world  out  beyond  his  limited 
range.  When  he  leaves  his  home,  he  dreams  no 
dreams,  he  cherishes  no  hopes  ;  he  merely  feels  that 
he  is  leaving  everything  behind  him  and  he  abandons 
himself  whole-heartedly  to  his  grief.  .  .  . 

When  he  reached  the  top  of  the  hill  from  which 
we  once  saw  old  Akim,  with  Grishka,  descend  to  the 
old  fisherman's  house,  Glyeb  stopped  for  a  while  ; 
it  was  not  that  he  felt  tired  from  the  walk  up  the  hill ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  would  have  liked  to  go  higher  and 
higher,  for  a  heavy  burden  weighed  down  his  heart. 
He  would  have  liked  to  walk  for  hundreds  of  miles 
without  resting  in  the  hope  of  so  tiring  himself  that  he 
could  not  feel  the  gnawing  at  his  heart. 

When  Vania  and  Uncle  Kondrati,  who  were  still 

^  Dessiatina=2^acres. 
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supporting  Aunt  Anna,  reached  the  top  of  the  hill, 
Glyeb  walked  up  to  them. 

"  Why  have  you  brought  her  here  ?  "  he  asked 
impatiently.  "  It  will  not  do  her  any  good.  Look  here, 
my  wife,  you  had  better  say  good-bye  here  and  go 
home.  An  extra  parting  means  extra  tears.  Better 
say  good-bye  now." 

"  Grood-bye,  mother  dea,r,"  said  Vania,  and  then, 
for  the  first  time,  he  lost  control  of  himself.  He  wept 
like  a  little  child. 

The  old  woman  started  ;  her  mind,  hitherto  blank, 
re -awakened  and  she  recovered  her  strength.  With 
her  thin  hand  she  brushed  back  the  shawl  that  covered 
her  head,  cast  a  wild  glance  around  her  as  if  still  not 
quite  realizing  what  was  happening  and  then  flung 
herself  on  the  young  fellow's  shoulder.  The  shriek 
with  which  she  accompanied  this  sudden  movement 
pierced  the  hearts  of  the  two  old  men  like  a  dagger. 

At  Uncle  Kondrati's  age  one  no  longer  cries  ;  the 
springs  of  one's  tears  have  long  ago  dried  up,  but 
Glyeb  had  not  had  enough  sorrow  yet,  he  could  not 
withstand  it.  Hard  as  he  fought  to  control  himself, 
though  he  turned  his  head  away  and  frowned,  yet 
large  tears  sprang  from  his  eyes  and  streamed  down 
his  grey  beard.  He  waved  his  hand  in  despair  and 
walked  on  ahead.  Vania  wrenched  himself  from  his 
mother's  embrace  and  ran  after  him,  crossing  himself 
as  he  went. 

"  Vania  !    Vania  !  " 

The  old  woman  tried  to  dash  after  her  son  but  her 
legs  were  too  feeble,  and  she  fell  on  her  knees  with  her 
arms  outstretched. 

Meanwhile  Vania  followed  his  father.  He  looked 
back  only  once.  Then  the  old  house,  the  landing-stage, 
the  brook,  the  boats  and  the  nets  were  no  longer 
visible.  He  could  not  see  beyond  the  top  of  the  hill 
which  screened  the  whole  of  his  world  ;  only  the  grey 
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head  of  Uncle  Kondrati  bending  over  a  prostrate 
figure  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  road — that  was  all. 
Beyond  them,  in  the  far  distance,  he  could  see  the 
vast  meadows.  From  this  height.  Uncle  Kondrati's 
house  looked  like  a  tiny  ring  in  the  palm  of  one's  hand. 
It  flickered  in  the  distance  like  a  white  trembling 
speck,  surrounded  by  a  green  fringe.  Vania  again 
stopped  for  a  moment,  then  turned  his  head  away, 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  went  on  faster.  When 
he  overtook  his  father,  he  could  not  resist  turning 
round  once  more.  But  now  he  could  no  longer  see 
any  familiar  object.  Everything  had  disappeared 
beyond  the  dark  range  of  hills,  rising  up  to  the  grey 
sky.  .  .  .  Grood-bye  mother,  good-bye  home,  child- 
hood, memories.    Good-bye  to  all ! 


On  the  fourth  day  after  the  scene  described  above, 
Glyeb  returned  to  his  home.  At  the  gate  he  met  his 
wife,  who  seeing  him  alone,  burst  into  tears.  But 
Glyeb  passed  without  taking  any  notice  of  her.  In 
the  courtyard  he  chanced  upon  Grishka,  but  he  never 
looked  at  him.  After  the  painful  scene  with  his  elder 
sons,  after  the  parting  with  Vania,  old  Glyeb  had  lost 
interest  in  everyone.  This  happened  in  the  morning. 
During  the  rest  of  the  day,  neither  at  dinner  nor  at 
supper,  did  the  old  fisherman  return  to  the  house. 

At  last  Aunt  Anna  noticed  his  absence  and  went  out 
in  search  of  him.  Her  terror  grew  when,  after  going 
all  over  the  sheds  and  storehouses,  she  had  not  found 
Glyeb.  Finally,  after  a  long  search,  she  found  him 
lying  prostrate  on  a  heap  of  old  nets  in  the  darkest 
corner  of  the  courtyard  ;  his  head  and  the  upper  part 
of  his  body  were  covered  with  his  old  sheepskin  coat. 
But  he  was  not  asleep.  Aunt  Anna  distinctly  heard 
his  heavy  sighs  as  he  murmured  the  names  of  Peter, 
Vassili  and  Vania.    Anna  went  back  to  the  house,  sat  on 
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the  steps,  and  again  began  to  cry.  Thus  she  spent  the 
whole  night.  At  dawn  she  again  went  to  her  husband. 
Glyeb  was  lying  motionless  on  the  nets,  his  deep  sup- 
pressed groans,  as  he  murmured  the  names  of  his  sons, 
could  still  be  heard  from  under  the  sheepskin.  Glyeb 
did  not  go  into  the  house,  did  not  eat  or  drink,  but 
continued  to  lie  on  his  nets.  A  deep  and  deadly  grief 
possessed  the  old  woman.  When  she  saw  on  the  third 
day  that  there  was  still  no  change  in  her  husband,  her 
anxiety  developed  into  alarm.  As  it  was,  the  house 
was  unbearably  sad.  The  old  woman  went  out  of  the 
gate,  found  Grishka,  who  was  nailing  something  down 
in  a  boat,  and  walked  up  to  him. 

"  Grishka,  dear,  what  can  be  the  matter  with  our  old 
man  ?  "  she  said  anxiously  shaking  her  head.  "  He 
has  neither  eaten  nor  drunk  anything  these  last  three 
days,  poor  dear." 

"  I  suppose  he  doesn't  fancy  anything,"  gruffly 
answered  the  young  fellow,  without  raising  his  head. 

"  Oh,  no,  my  dear,  he  has  never  been  like  that 
before,"  said  the  old  woman  with  a  sigh.  "  There  he 
lies  without  moving.  .  .  .  Has  not  drunk  nor  eaten 
anjrthing  these  last  three  days.  I  hope  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  him." 

"  Have  no  fear  !  Let  him  lie.  He  will  feel  better 
when  he  gets  up." 

"  I  hope  you  are  right.  I'm  so  afraid  of  his  getting 
ill.     Lord  have  mercy  upon  us  !  " 

"  Have  no  fear  !  Nothing  could  be  the  matter 
with  him.  He's  as  strong  as  the  earth.  Nothing  could 
hurt  him." 

"It  is  no  joke  not  to  have  had  anything  to  eat 
for  three  days,"  went  on  the  old  woman,  alarmed  by 
this  more  than  by  anjrthing  else,  going  off  one's  food 
being  a  sure  sign  of  illness  amongst  the  peasants. 
"  Ever  since  he  came  home  after  seeing  Vania  off.  ..." 

The  old  woman  did  not  finish  the  sentence.     Her 
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voice  suddenly  broke  ;  she  blinked  her  eyes  helplessly, 
and  shook  her  head  ;  through  her  lashes  large  tears 
appeared,  which  immediately  filled  all  the  furrows 
on  her  parchment  face. 

"  Oh,  where  is  my  Vania,  my  treasure  ?  Where  is 
he  ?  "  she  groaned,  sorrowfuUy  shaking  her  head. 
"Oh,  Grishka,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it.  ...  It 
was  all  through  you." 

"  What  are  you  talking  about  ?  "  retorted  Grishka 
with  annoyance.  "  Was  it  my  fault  ?  If  I  hadn't 
been  here  it  would  have  happened  all  the  same." 

The  old  woman  said  nothing.  She  merely  leant  her 
head  on  her  hand,  sighed  deeply,  and  went  back  to 
the  house.    In  the  courtyard  she  ran  right  into  Glyeb. 

The  manly  face  of  the  old  fisherman  was  as  red  as 
if  he  had  just  left  a  steam  bath  which  had  been  too  hot 
for  him.  His  fine  features  had  almost  disappeared 
beneath  the  swollen  patches  round  his  eyes.  His 
wife  noticed  with  astonishment  that  during  the  last 
three  days  he  had  gone  quite  grey. 

She  quite  forgot  her  grief  in  her  terror  at  her  hus- 
band's appearance. 

"  Good  Grod,  Glyeb,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  " 
she  exclaimed,  letting  her  arms  fall  to  her  sides. 
*'  You  look  awful,  my  dear.  You  haven't  eaten  or 
drunk  anything  for  three  whole  days.  I  am  so  afraid 
you  are  sickening  for  something — God  have  mercy 
on  us  !  Have  a  look  at  yourself,"  she  went  on,  whilst 
her  husband  gloomily  turned  away  and  looked  in  the 
opposite  direction.  "  Your  face  is  all  red.  Your 
blood  must  have  rushed  into  it.  Oh  dear,  oh  dear  ! 
I  wish  you  would  go  to  Sosnovka  and  let  your  blood 
out  a  bit ;  perhaps  you  would  feel  better  then.  Do 
go  ! 

Glyeb  stroked  his  face  with  the  palm  of  his  hand, 
smoothed  his  wrinkles  for  a  moment,  and  then  turned 
to  his  wife. 
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"  Look  here,  old  woman,"  he  said  in  a  firm  voice, 
taking  no  notice  of  his  wife's  preceding  words,  "  there 
is  a  fair  at  Komarevo  to-day.  I'll  go  and  see  if  I 
can't  hire  a  man  there.  I  must  have  one.  We  have 
cried  enough,  time  we  went  back  to  our  work.  You 
will  be  alone  in  the  house  now,  nobody  to  help  you.  .  .  . 
So  you  mustn't  cry.  A  good  cry  is  all  right  in  its  place, 
but  there  must  be  an  end  to  it.  See  that  I  do  not  find 
you  in  tears  any  more.  Understand  ?  It  is  bad  enough 
without  tears,"  concluded  the  old  fisherman  glancing 
round  at  the  courtyard,  the  shed,  and  the  various 
fishing  accessories  with  a  busy  air  which  clearly 
showed  that  the  instinct  of  a  busy,  hard-working 
fisherman  was  beginning  to  crowd  out  of  his  mind  the 
grief  of  a  father. 

Glyeb  went  into  the  house,  reprimanded  his  old 
woman  for  the  disorder  reigning  there,  ordered  her 
to  put  everything  shipshape  before  he  came  back 
from  Komarevo,  and  sat  down  to  his  breakfast. 
However,  he  ate  unwillingly,  as  if  forcing  himself  to 
eat,  a  circumstance  which  prompted  his  wife  to  repeat 
her  advice  as  to  the  letting  out  of  blood.  Glyeb  again 
took  no  notice  of  what  she  said.  After  breakfast 
he  opened  his  chest,  took  out  some  money,  dressed 
himself,  walked  out  of  the  yard,  took  the  right  time 
from  the  sun,  crossed  the  river,  and  briskly  walked 
away  in  the  direction  of  Komarevo. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

KOMAREVO 

The  village  of  Komarevo,  because  of  its  size,  the  beauty 
of  some  of  the  buildings  and  the  wealth  of  some  five 
or  six  of  its  inhabitants,  was  more  important  than 
many  a  provincial  town.  It  belonged  to  the  descend- 
ants of  a  favourite  nobleman  of  Catherine  the  Great. 
Some  twenty  years  before  the  date  at  which  we  are 
writing,  the  peasants  of  Komarevo  had  obtained  their 
release  from  serfdom  by  paying  the  landowner  some 
half  a  million  roubles.  Half  a  million  is  not  a  trifling 
sum  of  Course,  but  taking  into  account  the  size  and 
the  great  value  of  the  estate,  the  people  of  Komarevo 
had  shown  not  only  wisdom  but  also  much  business 
acumen.  It  has  been  said — and  rightly — ^that  "  a 
dozen  peasants  are  equal  to  the  smartest  business 
men  and  the  cleverest  diplomatist."  However,  there 
is  no  need  to  dwell  further  on  Komarevo  as  it  enters 
our  narrative  but  very  slightly.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  in  the  course  of  the  past  twenty  years  several 
of  its  inhabitants  had  made  big  fortunes,  and  that 
some  of  these  dealt  in  timber  on  a  large  scale  while 
others  rented  considerable  areas  of  rich  meadow  land 
and  then  sold  their  summer  yield  of  hay  to  Moscow. 
Others  again  rented  the  fishing  rights  of  the  great 
lake  and  of  a  portion  of  the  river,  and  built  up  a  large 
and  profitable  fishing  business.  Then,  too,  some  of 
them  had  entered  the  cotton  industry.  Among  the 
eighteen  hundred  inhabitants  of  Komarevo,  there 
were  of  course  a  large  number  of  poor  people,  but 
o  209 
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they  were  in  the  minority.  The  rich  inhabitants 
gave  well-paid  employment  to  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
village.  Thousands  of  cotton  looms  were  constantly 
working  at  Komarevo  ;  the  dye-works,  the  combing- 
miUs,  the  drying-sheds  gave  employment  to  others. 
No  one  wore  lapti^  at  Komarevo,  but  many  pairs  of 
fine  leather  top-boots,  samovars,  red  shirts  and  con- 
certinas were  to  be  seen,  especially  the  latter,  since 
Toula,  where  the  concertinas  were  made,  was  quite 
near.  It  was  a  busy  village,  as  indeed  are  most  of 
the  villages  situated  near  the  big  navigable  rivers. 
But  Komarevo  had  still  another  advantage,  and  that 
was  its  situation  at  the  junction  of  two  main  roads  : 
one  leading  to  Kolomna  and  the  other  to  Moscow. 
A  fair  was  held  at  Komarevo  every  year  on  the  village 
feast  day.  People  from  a  dozen  surrounding  villages 
would  visit  it  on  these  occasions,  but  you  could  always 
distinguish  the  folk  of  Komarevo  by  their  bright 
coloured  shirts  and  also  the  shining  brass  combs 
hanging  from  the  belts  of  the  young  fellows,  the  fine 
blue  smocks  of  the  middle-aged  men,  and  the  silk 
blouses  and  cloth  coats  lined  with  hareskin  worn 
by  the  women  of  Komarevo.  JoUity  and  dare- 
deviby  were  the  chief  characteristics  of  its  inhabitants. 
These  traits  were  cultivated  in  them  by  the  local 
factories,  for  factory  life  is  well  known  to  be  much 
livelier  than  peaceful  agriculture.  Yet  apart  from  the 
atmosphere  of  the  factories,  prosperity  too  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  In  the  large  riverside  villages, 
even  where  there  are  no  factories,  people  as  a  rule 
are  fond  of  dissipation.  The  whole  trend  of  life  in 
such  places  is  brisker  than  in  lonely  agricultural 
villages  away  from  main  roads  and  navigable  rivers. 
Besides,  there  were  many  places  of  entertainment 
at  Komarevo.  At  the  entrance  to  the  village,  on  the 
meadow  side,  stood  a  double-fronted  building  with  a 

'  Bast-shoes. 
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number  of  outhouses,  which  was  well  known  to  every- 
one around  as  "  The  Parting."  We  shall  speak  again 
about  this  public -house.  Suffice  it  now  to  say  that 
the  village  had  several  streets,  that  most  of  the  houses 
were  well  built  and  covered  with  logs,  which  was  not 
surprising  since  the  village  was  situated  near  an 
extensive  fir  forest.  You  could  cut  there  as  much 
wood  as  you  pleased.  The  parish  council  would  say 
nothing  ;  they  were  all  your  pals.  And  another  thing  : 
cut  as  much  as  you  like,  you  stiU  could  not  cut  down 
the  whole  forest.  There  was  no  end  to  it  wherever 
you  looked. 

The  houses  of  the  capitalists  of  Komarevo  immedi- 
ately caught  your  eye.  They  were  clumsy  two- 
storeyed  stone  buildings  with  either  a  green  or  a 
grey  roofing,  with  large  gates  decorated  with  stone  balls 
at  the  entrance,  and  piUared  walls.  The  churches 
of  Komarevo — one  of  them  of  really  fine  architecture 
— stood  side  by  side  in  the  middle  of  the  village. 
Near  them  had  once  stood  a  great  manor  house,  but 
no  trace  was  left  of  it  now.  On  its  site  there  stood  long 
rows  of  poles  on  which  the  blue  yarn  was  hung  to 
dry.  Beyond  these  rows  of  poles  there  was  a  garden. 
The  footpaths,  which  once  had  been  planned  in  the 
English  style  by  a  famous  garden  architect,  had  long 
since  become  overgrown  with  grass,  which  after  the 
beautiful  old  limes  and  maples  had  been  cut  down, 
grew  with  astonishing  rapidity,  to  the  great  delight 
of  the  villagers  for  whom  the  meadows  were  evidently 
not  sufficient.  The  people's  commercial  spirit  had 
prompted  them  to  turn  the  old  garden  into  an  orchard 
of  apple  trees  and  gooseberry  bushes  ;  a  part  of  it 
they  rented  to  a  market  gardener  and  a  part  of  it 
they  used  for  their  own  benefit.  The  hedges  surround- 
ing that  part  of  the  garden  which  was  let  were  dis- 
tinctly in  a  worse  condition  than  those  around  the 
part  belonging  to  the  villagers.     Some  twenty  years 
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before,  the  houses  had  only  been  on  one  side  of  the 
churches  ;  now,  as  we  have  abeady  mentioned,  the 
churches  and  the  garden  found  themselves  in  the 
middle  of  the  village  which  had  spread  out  like  a 
rich  tradesman  swimming  in  fat. 

Now,  imagine  in  the  midst  of  all  this  a  wandering 
crowd  of  some  four  thousand  people,  moving  about  and 
shouting  between  the  rows  of  several  hundred  carts. 
An  unbearable  noice  and  glitter  !  One  can  neither 
shade  one's  eyes  nor  cover  one's  ears  !  The  Komarevo 
fairs  are  of  no  great  importance  from  a  commercial  point 
of  view.  The  people  are  wealthy,  commercial,  thrifty, 
and  for  that  very  reason  the  wares  brought  here  are 
of  a  "going  "  kind — ^that  is,  having  a  sure  sale.  But 
we  cannot  possibly  penetrate  through  that  crowd 
and  see  exactly  what  is  contained  in  the  carts.  There 
is  but  one  thing  to  be  done — ^to  cUmb  on  to  the  nearest 
cart  or  to  clamber  on  to  a  roof.  Amidst  the  dark  sea 
of  heads,  the  eye  is  immediately  caught  by  the  yellow 
and  other  brightly  coloured  shawls  glistening  in  the 
sunlight.  The  women  and  girls  generally  stand  about 
in  groups,  looking  from  a  distance  like  islands  over- 
grown with  peonies,  poppies,  and  celandines.  Prom 
the  centre  of  these  groups  there  stood  out  either  a 
linen  tent  stretched  askew  on  poles,  or  a  nimble, 
chaffering  moujik  standing  on  his  cart.  The  wares 
spoke  for  themselves ;  there  could  be  nothing  there 
except  walnuts,  or  peanuts — in  a  word,  those  edibles 
on  which  young  women  and  girls  love  to  exercise 
their  teeth.  In  these  groups  the  nut-cracking  goes 
on  merrily ;  even  from  here  it  can  be  heard,  sounding 
like  the  crackling  of  a  good  fire.  The  most  astonishing 
thing  is  the  art  with  which  they  reject  the  shell  with 
their  teeth  after  having  eaten  the  kernel.  It  would 
not  be  wise  to  walk  about  here  either  barefooted  or 
in  thin  shoes,  for  you  would  be  sure  to  cut  your  feet. 

The  multi-coloured  shawls  of  the   women  mingle 
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with  the  blue,  green,  and  black  caps  of  the  men.  These 
caps  seem  to  bob  up  and  down  every  now  and  then 
as  if  at  a  given  signal — a  signal  given  suddenly  by  a 
hand  throwing  up  a  coin :  it  is  a  game  of  heads  and 
tails.  Middle-aged  women  with  dark  "  widows' " 
shawls  preside  over  little  stalls  with  crockery,  kitchen 
utensils,  cheap  silk,  cotton  and  similar  useful  articles. 
The  sandy  heads  of  the  little  girls  and  the  dishevelled 
heads  of  little  boys  gather  round  the  stalls  of  the 
jewellery  vendors.  However,  tin  earrings,  glass 
brooches  and  similar  articles  have  little  sale  at 
Komarevo.  "  I  wouldn't  think  of  wearing  such 
rubbish,"  the  smart  girls  of  the  village  would  say 
if  offered  any  of  these  gifts.  They  are  resplendent 
in  their  fine  Kolomna  beads  and  earrings  and  brace- 
lets, the  presents  of  their  equally  smart  admirers. 

Among  this  multi-coloured  crowd  can  be  seen  both 
poor  peasants  with  ragged  caps  and  real  dandies 
in  silk  caps  with  peacock  feathers  in  them.  Everyone 
seems  to  be  walking  about  without  any  definite  purpose, 
pushing  here  and  elbowing  there.  Sometimes  a  crush 
is  created  out  of  pure  fun.  Singing,  loud  conversation, 
the  strains  of  concertinas,  desperate  shrieks  of  women 
suddenly  crushed  in  the  crowd,  never  cease.  The 
pandemonium  is  quite  indescribable.  So  far  the  scene 
has  been  full  of  colour,  but  the  nearer  we  approach 
to  "  The  Parting,"  the  quicker  they  disappear  and 
give  place  to  the  dark  caps  of  the  men.  But  the  crowd 
outside  "  The  Parting,"  although  devoid  of  colour, 
is  noisier  than  the  rest  of  the  fair  crowds.  The  shrieks 
and  shouts  of  the  men  make  one  think  of  a  gigantic 
double  bass  on  which  somebody  plays  with  three 
bows  at  once 

As  the  public -house  stood  at  the  entrance  to  the 
village,  on  the  meadow  side,  Glyeb  Savinitsh  could  not 
avoid  passing  it.  On  reaching  it  he  stopped  for  a 
minute.    He  thought  it  most  likely  that  he  could  find 
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a  labourer  here  ;  the  labourers  are  a  dissipated  let. 
Pushing  his  way  through  the  crowd  by  means  of  a 
dozen  or  so  heavy  blows,  Glyeb  reached  the  public - 
house.  He  adjusted  his  hat  and  had  a  good  look  round, 
narrowing  his  eyes,  which  involuntarily  blinked  in  the 
intolerable  pandemonium. 

Near  him,  on  the  steps  of  the  public -house,  several 
drunken  peasants  were  lying  about  ;  some  of  them 
were  stretched  across  the  steps,  others  along  them  ; 
some  of  the  drunkards  held  each  other  by  the  hand, 
or  embraced  each  other.  They  did  not  at  all  mind 
people  walking  over  them  or  treading  on  thek  feet, 
or  even  falling  down  upon  them  ;  if  you  fell,  friendly 
arms  were  ready  to  receive  you.  They  lay  there 
shouting  with  all  their  might  and  shrieking  senseless 
songs,  opening  their  mouths  so  widely  that  you  could 
look  straight  down  their  throats.  Glyeb  found  himself 
surrounded  on  aU  sides  by  a  noisy,  shouting,  singing 
crowd,  wildly  waving  their  arms. 

"  It  would  be  of  no  use  my  calling  in  here,"  he  said 
to  himself.  He  was  on  the  very  point  of  turning  away 
and  going  into  the  village  in  the  hope  of  finding  a 
labourer  there,  when  the  host  of  "  The  Parting  " 
appeared  at  the  top  of  the  steps.  Two  young  fellows 
accompanied  him. 

We  must  say  a  few  words  about  this  publican,  for 
he  enters  into  our  narrative.  He  was  a  man  of  extra- 
ordinary height  but  as  thin  as  a  skeleton  ;  the  wide 
folds  of  his  red  shirt  and  his  enormous  blue  knickers 
hung  on  his  limbs  as  if  from  poles.  A  woman's  slippers 
took  the  place  of  masculine  foot-wear  on  his  bare 
bony  feet.  This  emaciated  creature  seemed  the  very 
embodiment  of  stupidity.  His  pale,  thin  face,  dim 
eyes  with  their  red  swollen  lids,  his  straight  lanky 
hair,  carefully  plastered  down,  aU  testified  to  his 
weakness  and  laziness.  Even  his  very  name  sounded 
soft  and  duU — Gerasim.    Yet  this  G«rasim,  this  lifeless, 
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melancholy  creature,  to  whom  life  seemed  such  a 
burden,  was  a  rascal  of  the  first  water,  a  cheat  of  the 
deepest  dye,  a  "  dark  cheat,"  as  the  peasants  say. 

His  lifeless  face  concealed  the  sharpest,  smartest 
and  most  energetic  business  man  in  the  whole  of  busy 
commercial  Komarevo. 

Although  he  hardly  ever  moved  his  legs,  he  was 
here,  there,  and  everywhere  ;  few  deals  could  take 
place  without  his  presence  ;  although  he  was  never 
present  personally  at  the  meetings  of  the  village 
community,  he  was  invariably  consulted  before  the 
meeting,  as  if  no  one  dared  to  vote  without  his  in- 
structions. He  held  in  the  palm  of  his  bony  hand  more 
than  half  of  Komarevo,  as  well  as  a  number  of  the 
surrounding  villages.  There  was  no  man  living  in 
the  district  who  could  dispense  with  Gerasim's  help, 
who  could  avoid  coming  to  him,  cap  in  hand,  from 
time  to  time.  He  was  ready  to  advance  any  amount 
to  anybody,  provided  a  pledge  was  brought  to  him 
exceeding  the  sum  advanced  by  at  least  three  hundred 
per  cent.  No  exception  was  ever  taken  to  the  nature  of 
the  pledge  ;  rye,  flour,  a  great  coat,  cap,  linen,  shirts, 
horse,  cow,  cart  shafts — anything  would  do.  The 
date  of  payment  was  fixed  always  in  the  presence  of  a 
witness,  of  whom  there  was  never  a  shortage  under 
the  hospitable  roof  of  "  The  Parting."  If  the  advance 
were  not  returned  on  the  day  stated,  the  pledge  was 
not  returned  either.  That  was  the  stated  arrange- 
ment. Sometimes  it  would  happen  thus  :  a  peasant 
would  need  a  rouble  ;  Gerasim  would  take  from  him 
his  sheepskin  coat  and  his  wife's  shawl,  and  give  him 
bast  to  the  value  of  a  rouble  and  a  half,  leaving  it  to 
him  to  sell  the  bast.  The  poor  man  would  perhaps 
sell  it  for  but  one  rouble,  and  buy  some  bread ;  when 
the  bread  was  eaten,  he  would  come  again  to  Grerasim 
with  another  pledge.  In  the  end  the  poor  peasant 
would  be  left  without  either  bread  or  possessions. 
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But  nobody  grumbled  about  Gerasim,  or  bore  him 
any  malice.  The  Russian  peasant  seldom  hates  his 
enemy,  if  that  enemy  happens  to  be  stronger  than 
himself,  for  fear  takes  the  place  of  hatred.  The 
publican  inspired  fear  in  everyone.  He  never  raised 
his  voice,  always  drawled  lazily,  but  everyone  feared 
him,  and  the  greatest  cut-throats  dared  not  disobey 
him.  His  public-house  was  only  a  screen  for  Gerasim 's 
other  activities,  which  knew  no  limits.  He  dealt 
both  in  wholesale  and  in  retail.  You  could  buy  from 
him  a  whole  cow,  or  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter  ; 
a  cartload  of  fish,  or  a  handful  of  sticklebacks  for  a 
fish  soup,  as  well  as  tar,  tallow,  clothing,  nails,  salt, 
shawls,  candles,  wheels,  in  short  anything  of  use  to 
the  peasant.  Originally  a  wretched  little  gin-hole, 
his  public-house  had  developed  into  an  important 
hostelry  where  the  whole  business  activity  of  the 
district  within  a  radius  of  fifteen  versts  centred,  and 
all  the  deals  would  take  place  over  a  glass  of  vodka. 
The  sleepy,  lifeless  Grerasim  never  missed  a  word 
spoken  under  the  roof  of  "  The  Parting  "  ;  he  knew 
everything  happening  in  the  district,  and  made  good 
use  of  his  knowledge.  The  staff  of  "  The  Parting  " 
consisted  of  his  wife  and  a  young  fellow  of  fine  physique 
but  limited  intelligence,  who  had  neither  kith  nor  kin. 
But  nobody  had  ever  heard  Gerasim  shouting  at  his 
wife  or  servant.  They  slept  only  about  three  hours 
a  day,  working  all  the  rest  of  the  time  like  beasts  of 
burden. 

Glyeb  Savinitsh,  being  an  industrious,  quiet,  and 
domesticated  man,  had  never  had  any  dealings  with 
Grerasim  ;  they  were  merely  on  nodding  terms ;  the 
fisherman  knew  that  the  publican  was  a  rogue  but 
was  qmte  indifferent  to  him. 

"  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  me  as  long  as  he  leaves 
me  alone,"  thought  Glyeb  to  himself,  and  these 
sentiments  would  be  shared  by  any  peaceful,  well- 
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balanced  and  busy  family  man,  not  needing  the 
publican's  help. 

Glyeb  walked  up  to  the  steps  of  the  public-house 
and  asked  the  publican  if  any  labourer  happened  to 
be  knocking  about,  or  whether  he  had  happened  to 
meet  any  labourer  wanting  work  at  Komarevo.  The 
fisherman's  question  was  addressed  equally  to  Grerasim 
and  to  the  two  young  fellows  standing  by  his  side, 
whom  Glyeb  knew  slightly  ;  one  of  them  was  a  son 
of  the  Smedoff  miller,  and  the  other  a  nephew  of  the 
Sosnovka  village  head-man. 

"  Well,  there  are  a  lot  of  people  here — ^we  don't 
take  any  notice  of  them,"  drawled  Grerasim,  lazily 
raising  his  red  eyelids. 

He  was  very  uncommunicative,  especially  with 
those  not  habitually  dealing  with  him. 

"  Why  do  you  want  a  labourer,  Glyeb  Savinitsh  ?  " 
asked  the  miller's  son.  "  Haven't  you  sons  of  your 
own  ?  " 

"  That  is  none  of  your  business,"  answered  Glyeb. 
*'  If  I  ask  you  it  means  that  I  need  one." 

"  Well,  the  only  one  I  have  seen  about  here  is 
Zakhar,"  said  the  miller's  son. 

"  And  who  may  Zakhar  be  ?  "  Glyeb  interrupted. 

"  You  will  never  find  another  workman  like  him," 
said  the  head-man's  nephew.  "  He's  the  finest  work- 
man in  the  district.  He  comes  from  SerpukhofE ;  he 
worked  there  for  the  fishermen." 

"  No,"  interrupted  the  miller's  son,  "  Zakhar  won't 
suit  him ;  he  wants  a  different  man." 

"  Why  shouldn't  he  suit  him  ?  Isn't  he  a  good 
workman  ?  "  protested  the  head-man's  nephew.  "  Ah, 
I  know  why  you  don't  like  him." 

"  Why  shouldn't  I  like  him  ?  " 

"  Why,  do  you  think  I  don't  know  that  he  nabbed 
your  sweetheart  ?  That's  why  you  are  so  bitter  about 
him.    I  know,"  said  the  young  man  laughingly. 
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"  That  girl  Matrena  ?  Why,  I  wouldn't  look  at 
her  !  "  protested  the  young  miller.  "  Don't  you  listen 
to  him,  Glyeb  Savinitsh  ;  I  tell  you  that  Zakhar  will 
not  suit  you  at  all ;  he  is  a  drunkard,  and  a  good-for- 
nothing.  You  won't  get  on  with  him  at  all.  He's 
absolutely  no  good." 

"  That  again  is  none  of  your  business.  If  he  drinks, 
it  isn't  at  your  expense,"  sharply  answered  Glyeb, 
who  hated  people's  advice,  especially  if  the  adviser 
happened  to  be  a  young  man.  "  You  just  tell  me 
where  that  Zakhar  can  be  found,  and  leave  the  rest 
to  me.    It's  my  own  business." 

"  The  last  I  saw  of  him,  he  was  watching  the  bear  ; 
they  brought  a  bear  to  the  fair.  .  .  .  And  he  was 
enjoying  himself  watching  it.  I  shouldn't  be  surprised 
if  you  found  him  there  still ;  he  came  here  three  times 
to  fetch  some  wine  ;  he  is  curious.  .  .  .  But  I  tell  you 
faithfully,  he  is  no  good  to  you." 

"Oh,  shut  up  and  leave  me  in  peace  !  "  said  the  old 
man  with  annoyance,  cutting  him  short.  "  Gerasim, 
could  you  tell  me  where  I  could  find  the  fellow  ? 
Zakhar,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Don't  know,"  sleepily  answered  the  publican, 
turning  his  back  on  the  fisherman. 

"  If  you  like  I'll  come  with  you  and  show  you  the 
way,"  suddenly  volunteered  the  young  miller.  "  I 
am  going  the  same  way.  You  will  see  that  I  was  right. 
I  tell  you  you  won't  take  him." 

Having  said  this  he  rested  his  hands  on  the  heads 
of  the  drunken  peasants  sprawled  over  the  steps, 
who  went  on  singing  without  taking  any  notice  of 
him,  jumped  over  their  heads,  approached  the  old 
fisherman  and  greeted  him  anew. 

It  was  no  joke  to  reach  the  other  end  of  the  village  : 
the  hard  blows  by  Glyeb  and  his  companion  had  no 
effect ;  besides,  they  were  often  returned  by  the  re- 
cipients.   Their  progress  was  as  slow  as  if  they  had  to 
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pass,  not  through  a  human  crowd,  but  through  a  wall 
thickly  stuffed  with  bales  of  cotton.  The  old  fisher- 
man and  the  young  miller  at  last  decided  to  keep  to 
the  wall  and  try  to  push  their  way  along  it.  But  again 
they  failed  ;  it  was  even  worse  there  than  in  the  midst 
of  the  crowd.  The  sun  setting  in  the  west  shone 
straight  in  their  eyes,  so  that  they  could  not  see  the 
drunken  bodies  sprawling  on  the  ground,  or  leaning 
against  the  wall.  The  young  miller  stopped  before 
one  of  them  lying  across  the  footpath. 

"  Why,  here  is  the  very  man  I  met  this  morning  !  " 
he  exclaimed,  pointing  to  the  drunkard.  "  I  can't 
understand  why  he  should  come  here  at  all ;  I  know  him 
very  well ;  he  sometimes  comes  to  our  mill.  He's 
quite  poor  and  has  ten  children.  He  must  have  got 
drunk  as  soon  as  he  arrived  here.  .  .  .  Come,  Glyeb 
Savinitsh,  help  me  to  prop  him  up  ;  they  might  tread 
on  him  in  the  dark." 

"  Leave  him  alone,"  said  the  fisherman  sternly. 
"  He  found  what  he  wanted  here.  Even  a  beast 
is  useful,  but  this  man — who  wants  him  ?  He  is  no 
good  either  to  himself  or  to  anybody  else,  and  I  should 
say  he  is  a  burden  to  his  own  family.  .  .  .  Leave 
him  alone,"  he  said  again,  walking  over  the  drunken 
man  as  if  he  were  a  log  of  wood. 

Somehow  they  reached  a  clear  space,  but  then  again 
found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd.  The  crowd 
swayed  to  and  fro  at  the  bidding  of  any  little  rascal 
who  would  wave  a  handkerchief  or  dance  a  jig  in 
front  of  them. 

"  Wait  a  bit,  Glyeb  Savinitsh  ;  I  believe  they  are 
going  to  have  a  fight !  "  exclaimed  the  young  miller, 
raising  himself  on  tiptoe  and  leaning  on  the  backs 
of  those  who  barred  their  way. 

Glyeb  was  indifferent  to  scenes ;  he  had  come  to 
Komarevo  on  business  ;  he  would  not  mind  seeing  a 
fair  fight  on  another  occasion,  but  not  at  that  particular 
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moment.  In  spite  of  the  advice  which  he  had  given 
his  wife,  that  it  was  time  they  stopped  crying  and 
went  back  to  work,  his  thoughts  persistently  followed 
Vania,  and  his  heart  ached  as  much  as  on  the  day  of 
the  parting.  It  was  dry  business  and  stern  necessity 
which  had  brought  him  to  Komarevo.  But  willingly 
or  no  he  had  to  stop  and  watch  the  fight,  for  the  crowd 
firmly  hemmed  him  in.  His  height  enabled  him  to 
look  over  their  heads,  so  he  clearly  saw  in  the  middle 
of  the  ring  made  by  the  crowd,  a  big  young  fellow 
with  red  hair,  who  had  rolled  up  his  sleeves,  pushed 
his  right  foot  forward  and  stood  defiantly  waving 
his  arm. 

"  Fedka,  the  labourer  from  Klishin  mill,"  said 
Glyeb's  companion  with  delight. 

"  Come  out  !  "  shouted  Fedka,  turning  his  red 
face  in  all  directions  and  glancing  with  his  bleared 
drunken  eyes  over  the  crowd. 

However,  no  one  dared  come  out.  From  the  running 
comments  of  the  crowd,  one  could  gather  that  Fedka 
had  already  laid  low  no  fewer  than  ten  opponents, 
Bome  with  a  thrust  in  the  ribs,  others  in  the  chest,  and 
others  with  a  knock  on  the  head,  according  to  the 
varied  descriptions.  In  short,  he  was  ready  for  anyone. 
But  no  one  ventured  to  come  out.  The  crowd  grew 
restless  waiting,  when  suddenly  from  among  the 
throng  a  shrieking  woman's  voice  was  heard. 

"  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us  !  Hold  him,  good  people  ! 
Don't  let  him  do  it !  Hold  him,  kind  people  ;  don't 
let  him  fight !  " 

The  woman's  shrieks  grew  louder.  Instead  of 
holding  back  the  volunteer,  the  crowd  barred  her  way. 
At  last  a  small,  wiry  peasant,  slightly  on  the  spree, 
emerged  from  the  crowd.  He  had  a  bald  head  and  a 
sharp,  thin  nose,  as  red  as  a  lantern.  He  was  com- 
pletely beyond  himself.  He  wildly  waved  his  thin 
arms,  blinked  his  eyes  and  stamped  his  feet. 
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"  Good  people,  don't  let  him  !  Oh,  kind  people, 
hold  him  !  "  shouted  the  woman,  vainly  trying  to 
make  her  way  through  the  crowd  who  laughed 
heartily. 

"  Come  out,  come  out,  now  !  "  shouted  in  a  hoarse 
voice  the  little  bald-headed  man,  removing  his  wretched 
coat  with  an  expression  of  desperate  resolution. 

"  Now  then,  Fedka  !  "  shouted  someone  in  the 
crowd.    "  Shake  the  wine  out  of  that  old  fool !  " 

Fedka  shook  his  red  hair  and  looked  at  the  comer 
with  curiosity. 

"  Come  on,  then,"  shouted  the  little  peasant,  wildly 
waving  his  arms. 

"  Take  my  advice,  you  bald-head,"  muttered  Fedka, 
"  don't  come  near  me." 

"  Oh,  you  mug  !  You  twisted  nose  !  "  shouted  the 
peasant,  and  rushed  at  the  fighter. 

Fedka  gave  him  a  slight  push.  The  peasant  went 
head  over  heels  ;  the  crowd  laughed,  and  made  way 
for  the  woman  who  rushed  into  the  middle  of  the 
ring  and  howled  over  the  prostrate  body  of  her  hus- 
band. 

"  Serves  him  right,  silly  fool !  Why  did  he  want  to 
go  in  for  it  ?  " 

"  The  young  ones  fight  when  they  want  a  game, 
the  old  ones — when  they  are  mad." 

"  There  can't  be  a  holiday  without  someone  making 
a  fool  of  himself." 

"It's  no  good  fighting  if  you  can't  stand  hard 
knocks." 

"  There  is  no  fool  like  an  old  fool." 

But  all  these  remarks,  mingled  with  laughter  and 
the  woman's  shrieks,  were  not  heard  by  Glyeb,  who, 
with  his  companion,  had  already  passed  on  their  way. 

Soon  they  heard  through  the  hubbub  of  shouts 
and  songs  the  wailing  sounds  of  a  violin,  playing 
"  Kamarinskaia "    with    some    wonderful   variations. 
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A  concertina  and  a  drum  supplied  an  obbligato  to 
the  violin. 

"  That's  the  bear,  Glyeb  Savinitsh,  do  you  hear 
it  ?  "  exclaimed  the  young  miller,  hitching  his  shoulders 
and  pattering  with  his  feet,  unable  to  resist  the  viva- 
cious dance-music.  "  Let's  hurry  up.  You  will  see 
Zakhar  there.  But  I  tell  you,  he  will  be  no  good  to 
you  ;  he  won't  suit  you  at  all ;  I  am  sure  he  won't." 

But  Glyeb  did  not  listen  to  him.  He  was  pressing 
through  the  crowd  beyond  which  he  could  hear  the 
strains  of  the  music. 

In  the  far  end  corner  of  a  large  ring  made  by  the 
crowd  of  women,  children  and  peasants,  he  could  see 
a  large  dark  brown  bear,  sprawling  on  the  ground. 
Near  him  stood  a  cross-eyed  Tartar,  with  a  dirty 
turban  on  his  clean-shaven  head.  The  leader  held 
the  beast  by  the  chain  attached  to  a  ring  through  the 
bear's  nose,  whilst  in  the  other  hand  he  held  a  large 
heavy  club  and  at  the  same  time  beat  a  drum.  He 
had  an  associate  whose  business  it  was  to  produce 
music  on  a  home-made  violin,  by  means  of  a  home- 
made bow.  Every  line  on  his  pock-marked  face  seemed 
to  be  connected  by  some  invisible  string  with  the  bow 
of  the  violinist  ;  his  eyebrows  seemed  to  jump  in 
harmony  with  the  quick  movements  of  the  violinist. 
When  the  bow,  fluttering  over  the  bass  string,  played 
the  variations,  the  feline  eyes  of  the  Tartar  narrowed, 
his  face  looked  as  if  a  mosquito  had  blown  into  it,  and 
his  eyes  bulged  as  if  ready  to  jump  out  of  their  sockets. 
Both  artists  were  visibly  drunk,  despite  their  Moslem 
faith  forbidding  the  use  of  alcohol. 

Four  other  men  were  also  in  the  ring,  also  flushed 
with  drink.  They  were  mill-hands.  One  of  them  was 
playing  a  concertina,  the  other  three  were  clapping 
their  hands,  pattering  with  their  feet,  hitching  their 
shoulders,  and  singing  in  fast  time  the  favoiu-ite 
song  of  the  Russian  peasants. 
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The  lively,  jolly  "  Kamarinskaia  "  charmed  even 
the  most  indifferent  of  the  lookers-on.  In  fact, 
no  one  could  resist  it.  On  hearing  its  shuffling,  quick 
strains,  even  the  grey-bearded  peasants,  accompanied 
by  their  stately  wives,  would  begin  to  shuffle  their 
feet  and  move  their  shoulders  in  time  to  the  song.  As 
to  the  crowd  in  general,  it  was  in  an  ecstasy.  Whistles, 
hand-clapping  and  delighted  shouts  such  as  "Go 
it,  Yasha  !  Let  it  go  !  That's  the  way  !  "  accompanied 
every  movement  of  the  bow. 

In  the  very  midst  of  all  this  hubbub,  one  could  see 
the  thin  figure  of  a  man  in  a  waistcoat  worn  loosely 
over  a  red  shirt ;  he  had  no  coat.  His  face  and  thin 
body  bore  every  mark  of  hard,  imremitting  toil.  His 
feet  moved  flabbily  as  if  they  were  but  pieces  of  loose 
rag  ;  perspiration  streamed  down  his  pale,  greenish, 
sickly  looking  face,  but  an  extraordinary  light  shone 
in  his  eyes.  He  yielded  himseH  to  the  dance  with 
complete  abandon.  Occasionally  he  stopped,  but  the 
shouts  of  the  audience  and  the  irresistible  appeal  of  the 
strains  of  the  "  Kamarinskaia  "  played  quicker  and 
quicker,  spurred  him  on  and  set  his  feet  shuffling 
again  in  spite  of  himself.  Now  and  then,  in  special 
fits  of  delight,  he  would  turn  head  over  heels. 

"  There's  a  dancer  for  you  !  "  exclaimed  the  young 
miller,  pointing  out  the  dancer  to  Glyeb.  "  Would 
you  believe  it  ?  I  saw  him  dancing  when  I  passed 
here  hours  ago  and  he's  still  at  it — wonderful  man  !  " 

"  And  where  is  your  Zakhar  ?  "  asked  Glyeb, 
scanning  the  crowd  around  them. 

"  He  must  have  left.  I  wonder  where  he's  gone  to," 
said  the  young  miller,  thrusting  his  head  forward. 

"  He's  gone  to  have  a  drink,  I  should  say,"  said, 
with  a  smile,  a  young  fellow  looking  rather  like  a  shop 
assistant  who  was  standing  near  them  and  had  there- 
fore heard  their  conversation.  "  He  thought  Gerasim 
would  trust  him  for  a  drink.     No  such  luck  for  him." 
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*'  Had  he  no  money  ?  "  asked  the  miller. 

"  Not  a  kopeck.  He's  absolutely  broke,"  said  the 
young  man,  showing  his  yellow  teeth.  "  He  lost  his 
head  to-day  altogether.  He  bought  wine  for  every- 
body. He  made  the  Tartars  drink,  and  the  women  ; 
I  saw  him  bringing  the  sixth  bottle  ;  for  the  last  one 
he  had  to  leave  his  coat.  But  that  wasn't  enough  for 
him.    He's  gone  to  have  another  drink." 

Suddenly  the  crowd  yeUed. 

"  Zakhar,  Zakhar  !    There  he  goes  !  " 

And  to  the  accompaniment  of  these  exclamations 
Zakhar  appeared  in  the  middle  of  the  ring. 

Then  Glyeb  beheld  a  well-made,  broad-shouldered 
young  feUow,  such  a  one  as  the  peasants  call  "  a  strong 
'un."  MiUers,  wharfingers,  prosperous  artisans  and 
farmers  in  need  of  hired  labour,  place  great  value 
on  such  "  strong  'uns,"  for  whom  to  raise  a  heavy 
cart  with  their  shoulder,  or  take  on  their  back  a  load 
of  three  hundredweight,  is  a  mere  trifle.  Fellows 
like  Zakhar,  with  handsome  faces  and  finely  cut  fea- 
tures are  extremely  popular  among  the  village  beUes. 
Zakhar's  aquiline  nose,  his  fair,  well-plastered  hair, 
his  dandy  walk  and  movements,  and  the  pink  calico 
shirt  with  embroidered  front — he  wore  no  other 
shirt — all  this  invariably  proved  irresistible  to  the 
most  discriminating  feminine  heart.  Daring,  impu- 
dence and  shamelessness  are,  as  is  well  known,  the 
usual  characteristics  of  ladies'  men,  and  with  these 
nature  had  generously  provided  Zakhar.  In  his  grey 
eyes,  just  as  in  his  whole  appearance,  there  was 
something  indescribably  wild  and  hearty,  something 
that  reminded  one  of  a  hawk.  Intoxication  only 
emphasized  these  characteristics  of  his.  All  this 
gaiety  at  his  expense,  these  bear-leaders,  musicians, 
this  general  treating  which  had  cost  him  his  last 
coat,  were  prompted  not  so  much  by  an  irresistible 
impulse  4;o  drink  and  make  merry,  as  by  a  desire  to 
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show  off  before  a  crowd  of  strangers,  to  fascinate 
the  women,  and  make  everybody  talk  about  him,  a 
desire  common  not  only  to  the  city  dandy,  but  to  his 
village  counterpart,  for  village  society  has  its  own 
lions.  However,  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  Zakhar 
later  on. 

Glyeb  was  quite  pleased  with  his  first  impression 
of  Zakhar,  although  the  young  mUler,  who  watched 
him  eagerly,  could  not  see  anything  in  his  face  beyond 
the  frowning  brows  and  severe  pensiveness.  In  the 
eyes  of  a  common  peasant  physical  strength  is  the 
highest  virtue  of  man,  and  in  this  respect  Glyeb  was 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  Zakhar.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  did  not  like  his  drunken  proclivities  :  as  we  know 
already,  the  old  man  did  not  approve  of  dissipation. 
He  made  up  his  mind,  however,  that  in  his  house 
Zakhar  would  have  no  opportunity  for  dissipation, 
and  after  all,  if  a  servant  begins  to  drink  too  much, 
you  can  always  sack  him,  and  find  another  one.  The 
main  thing  was  that  at  that  particular  moment  he 
could  not  do  without  help  ;  the  fishing  season  was  in 
full  swing,  and  there  was  nobody  in  the  house  to  help 
him  ;  besides,  a  lot  of  lost  time  had  to  be  made  up. 

Zakhar 's  return  with  empty  hands  produced  a 
great  sensation.  Before  he  had  left  the  crowd,  Zakhar 
had  vowed  that  he  woflld  get  his  own  way  with  Gerasim, 
that  he  would  return  with  a  couple  of  bottles  at  least. 
And  now  he  had  returned  empty-handed.  His  reputa- 
tion was  for  a  moment  in  danger.  The  musicians 
immediately  ceased  to  play.  Even  Yasha  stopped 
shuffling  his  feet,  and  disappeared.  The  jokers  in  the 
crowd  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter,  and  started  teasing 
Zakhar. 

"  He  wouldn't  trust  you  without  money,  eh  ?  " 
"  Don't  you  believe  him  !    He's  got  a  full  chest  of 
gold  at  home.    Hi,  you  fellows  !    Who's  going  to  give 
him  a  rouble  to  buy  some  wine  ?  " 
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"  Why  don't  you  go  and  pawn  your  tin  buttons  ?  " 

"  What  are  you  laughing  at  ?  "  shouted  Zakhar  in  a 
hoarse,  breathless  voice.  "  Hold  your  jaw,  you  rotters  ! 
All  you  want  is  a  drink  on  the  nod.  You  would  never 
stand  a  fellow  treat,  and  you  call  yourselves  mill 
hands  too  !    You  country  yokels  !  " 

"  He's  a  desperate  fellow  !  Wasn't  I  right,  Glyeb 
Savinitsh  ?  Is  he  a  man  for  you  ?  .  .  .  I  tell  you 
he  is  absolutely  no  good,"  whispered  the  Smedoff 
miller's  son,  not  knowing,  of  course,  that  his  advice 
would  have  exactly  the  opposite  effect  on  the  crusty 
old  fisherman. 

And  so  they  had.  Without  answering  him,  Glyeb 
elbowed  the  man  in  front  of  him,  and  pushed  his  way 
into  the  first  row  of  the  ring. 

"  Well,  you  fellows,  are  you  really  too  mean  to  stand 
a  chap  a  drink  ?  "  went  on  Zakhar,  with  his  arms 
akimbo,  and  walking  round  in  the  ring.  "  And  you 
caU  yourselves  Komarevo  lads  !  Now,  come  on,  lads, 
don't  let  the  girls  see  you  so  mean.  Let's  have  some 
wine.  .  .  .  Oh,  you  misers  ! "  he  went  on  heatedly. 
"  If  there  is  any  one  with  money  among  you,  let  him 
come  out  and  take  whatever  he  likes  from  me  !  I'll 
sell  myself  for  life — that's  a  bargain." 

"  Why  for  life  ?  I  might  hire  you  for  a  time.  How 
much  do  you  want,"  said  GlyelJ  briskly. 

The  peasant  who  stood  near  Glyeb,  and  kept  on 
pushing  and  swearing,  suddenly  became  silent  and 
made  way  for  him. 

The  old  fisherman  instantly  drew  the  general 
attention  on  himself. 

"Would  you  give  me  some  money  now?  "  quickly 
asked  Zakhar,  approaching  the  fisherman. 

"  What  wages  do  you  want  ?  "  asked  Glyeb  in  a 
dignified  tone. 

"  Never  mind  about  the  wages.  Give  me  something 
now  and  we  can  come  to  terms  afterwards.    Now  com© 
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along,  you  greybeard ;  undo  your  purse-strings," 
said  Zakhar,  slapping  the  fisherman  heartily  on  the 
back.  But  Glyeb,  who  disliked  familiarity,  pushed 
his  arm  away,  took  a  step  backwards,  and  said  in  a 
forbidding  voice : 

"  You  are  too  smart,  young  fellow.  It's  all  right 
for  the  women.  To  me  you  will  have  to  talk  differ- 
ently." 

"  And  who  may  you  be  ?  "  asked  Zakhar  impatiently, 
taken  aback  by  the  severe  tone  and  the  dignified 
appearance  of  the  stranger. 

"  I  am  one  of  the  fishermen  here." 

"  How  far  do  you  come  from  ?  " 

"  About  six  versts  from  the  other  side." 

"  It's  less  than  that,"  suddenly  broke  in  several 
voices  in  the  crowd.  "  It's  only  five  versts  .  .  . 
beyond  the  meadows.  We  know  him.  He  is  the 
fisherman  .  .  .  Glyeb  Savinitsh  by  name.  He's 
all  right." 

Even  those  who  saw  Glyeb  for  the  first  time  kept 
on  chiming  in.  "  He  comes  from  near  here,  he's  all 
right ;  we  know  him." 

"  I've  heard  that  you  are  prepared  to  hire  out," 
continued  Glyeb.  "  Now,  what's  your  price  ?  .  .  . 
We  don't  hire  by  the  day,  we  pay  by  the  month." 

"  And  how  much  will  you  give  ?  "  asked  Zakhar. 

In  spite  of  the  sadness  in  his  heart,  Glyeb  realized 
that  then  was  the  psychological  moment  in  which  to 
take  advantage  of  Zakhar.  He  was  drunk,  and  there- 
fore not  careful  about  business  conditions ;  all  he 
wanted  was  some  money  down.  Glyeb  decided  to 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  offer  him  not 
the  eight  roubles  which  was  the  average  pay  for  hired 
labour,  but  somewhat  less.  Following  out  this  reason- 
ing, he  said  in  a  tone  of  finality  : 

"  Five  roubles  a  month." 

"  That's  not  enough,"  said  Zakhar. 
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"  Of  course  it  isn't  enough,  especially  in  the  season," 
said  the  voices  in  the  crowd. 

"  Please  yourself,"  briskly  replied  Glyeb  frowning. 

"  Seven  roubles,"  suggested  Zakhar. 

But  Glyeb  was  adamant.    He  simply  repeated  : 

"  Five  !  " 

"  All  right  then  !  "  exclaimed  Zakhar,  coming  close 
to  the  fisherman. 

**  Five  roubles  then." 

"  That's  all  right.  Only  give  it  to  me  now,"  said 
Zakhar,  impatiently  scanning  the  old  man's  hands  and 
pockets  with  his  hawk-like  eyes. 

"  Don't  be  in  such  a  hurry,"  calmly  said  Glyeb. 
*'  It's  all  right  for  you,  but  I  have  something  else  to 
say." 

"  What  do  you  want  now  ?  " 

"  Give  me  your  passport.  I'll  give  you  some  money 
if  you  give  me  your  passport." 

"  What's  that  for  ?  " 

"  To  make  it  sure.  You'll  keep  my  money,  and 
I'll  keep  your  passport.  ...  I  don't  know  you,  and 
you  don't  know  me,  so  we  shall  both  have  some  security. 
I  don't  want  you  to  take  my  money  and  give  me  the 
slip.    We  must  be  businesslike." 

"  That's  quite  right ;  he  is  talking  sense.  You  must 
have  some  security  !  "  again  shouted  the  voices  in 
the  crowd.  And  curiously  enough  those  voices  belonged 
to  those  very  people  who  a  minute  before  had  been 
standing  up  for  Zakhar. 

**  What  funny  people  there  are,  to  be  sure  !  "  said 
Zakhar,  smiling  to  hide  his  awkwardness.  "  What 
can  I  do  with  a  man  like  that  ?  .  .  .  All  right,  have 
it  your  own  way.  Fish  out  your  money,  and  I'll 
run  and  fetch  my  passport.  .  .  .  Hi,  you  fellows, 
why  have  you  stopped?  "  he  shouted,  turning  to  the 
musicians.  "  Play  up  ;  there'll  be  drinks  for  you  soon. 
You'll  remember  Zakhar." 
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He  made  his  way  through  the  crowd,  pushing  and 
winking  at  the  women,  who  followed  him  with  smiling 
eyes. 

The  pock-marked  Tartar  began  to  play  on  his 
fiddle  while  his  friend  beat  the  drum  ;  the  concertina 
began  squealing  again ;  the  chorus  caught  up  the 
strains  of  the  "  Kamarinskaia,"  and  once  more  the 
whistling,  hand-clapping  and  shrieking  went  on. 
Meanwhile  Glyeb  was  counting  the  money  into  the 
palm  of  his  hand  ;  the  crowd  surrounded  him  in  a 
narrow  ring  ;  they  followed  the  movements  of  his 
fingers  with  the  closest  attention,  as  if  hoping  to 
see  him  perform  a  remarkable  conjuring  trick.  Zakhar 
soon  returned  with  his  passport.  The  general  attention 
then  was  transferred  from  the  old  fisherman's  fingers 
to  the  document  in  Zakhar's  hand.  Those  who  could 
read  craned  their  necks  over  each  other's,  trying  to 
read  it.  When  there  could  no  longer  be  any  doubt 
as  to  the  document  really  belonging  to  Zakhar,  Glyeb 
handed  him  the  money,  folded  the  passport  and  put 
it  inside  his  coat. 

"  It's  all  right  now,"  he  said  ;  "  see  you  are  not  late. 
Come  to-morrow  at  dawn.  I  shall  send  a  boy  in  the 
boat  to  ferry  you  across.  If  you  are  late  you  will  be 
fined." 

Then  Glyeb  turned  away  from  Zakhar,  who  stood 
waving  the  money  in  his  hand  and  shouting  :  "  Come 
on  now  !  I've  got  my  money.  Now  let  yourselves 
go  ! 

Glyeb  got  out  of  the  crowd,  followed  by  the  SmedofI 
miller. 

The  chatter  of  his  companion  greatly  annoyed 
Glyeb.  He  was  on  the  point  of  sending  him  to  the 
devil,  when  the  miller  exclaimed  loudly  : 

"  There  is  Yasha  !  I'm  blowed  it  it  isn't  !  .  .  . 
Look  at  him,  Glyeb  Savinitsh.    He's  dead  drunk." 

Glyeb  raised  his  head. 
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There  in  front  of  him,  swaying  to  and  fro  like  a 
traveller  on  the  deck  of  a  rolling  vessel,  stood  the 
thin,  wretched  figure  in  the  calico  waistcoat,  the  same 
man  who  had  danced  himself  nearly  dead  in  front  of 
the  bear.  The  man  made  desperate  movements  to 
come  up  to  them  but  could  not  reach  his  goal ;  he 
seemed  to  have  lost  his  balance.  Bending  his  whole 
body  forward,  Yasha  would  run  a  few  yards  then  stop, 
straighten  himself  up  with  dignity,  whisper  something 
with  his  swollen  lips,  balance  carefully  for  a  moment 
or  two  on  one  leg,  then  again  dip  forward,  as  if  drawn 
by  a  steam  engine,  and  dash  a  few  steps  forward. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  me  ?  .  .  .  Can't  under- 
stand it."  he  muttered  senselessly,  suddenly  leaning 
on  the  young  miller. 

"  Hold  on,  or  you  will  topple  over.  .  .  .  Look  how 
drunk  he  is,"  he  said,  laughing  and  propping  up 
Yasha 's  chest  with  both  hands. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  What  is  the  matter  ?  " 
mumbled  Yasha,  leaning  this  time  against  Glyeb. 

"  The  fact  is  you  ought  to  go  to  bed,"  gravely 
answered  the  fisherman,  pushing  the  drunkard  away. 
*'That's  the  best  thing  you  could  do  now."  He  resolutely 
turned  away,  and  leaving  the  miller  behind  to  help 
Yasha  to  rise  to  his  feet,  made  his  way  homewards. 

As  we  have  said  before,  only  stem  necessity,  only 
his  need  of  a  labourer,  could  have  stilled  for  a  moment 
the  heavy  grief  that  was  gnawing  the  old  man's  heart. 
Having  settled  that  matter,  and  relieved  his  mind  of  the 
domestic  worry,  Glyeb  again  gave  himself  up  to  his 
paternal  sorrow.  His  thoughts  turned  once  more  in 
the  direction  of  his  loved  son.  He  did  not  notice 
how  he  left  the  village  and  reached  the  meadows. 

The  sun  had  already  set  beyond  the  range  of  hills 
in  the  distance  ;  the  pink  sky  was  of  unusual  purity 
and  beauty  ;  the  perfect  peace  of  the  surrounding 
country  was  disturbed  only  by  the  distant  tumult 
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of  the  holiday-makiiig  village.  But  Glyeb  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  all  about  Komarevo.  The  noise 
and  the  shouts  of  the  people  carried  his  mind  to  a 
similar  crowd,  but  in  a  different  place,  the  crowd 
which  at  that  very  time  must  have  been  leaving  the 
little  town  where  some  three  days  ago  he  had  left 
his  Vania.  He  followed  that  crowd  in  his  thoughts, 
and  every  step  that  increased  the  distance  between 
himself  and  Vania  evoked  a  fervent  prayer  from  his 
grieving  heart. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

ZAKHAR — THE   CONSEQUENCES 

The  following  morning,  before  sunrise,  Glyeb  ordered 
his  adopted  son  to  ferry  across  to  the  meadow  side 
and  fetch  the  hired  man. 

The  old  man  seemed  to  have  lost  all  his  fear  of 
Grishka  frequenting  the  lake  where  Uncle  Kondrati 
lived.  After  his  regrettable  encounter  with  his  elder 
sons,  after  his  parting  with  Vania,  Glyeb's  thoughts 
seemed  to  have  become  enveloped  by  a  dark  cloud 
which  screened  from  him  the  minor  details  of  every- 
day life.  His  only  thought  at  that  moment  was  that 
Grishka  should  not  be  too  late  to  meet  Zakhar,  and 
that  he  should  bring  him  over  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  peaceful  spring  morning  was  well  advanced, 
and  the  sun,  having  raised  the  diamond-studded 
sheet  of  dew  which  had  covered  the  meadows,  was 
sailing  high  in  the  sky  when  Grishka  returned  to  the 
landing-stage. 

Glyeb  was  waiting  for  him  on  the  bank.  Seeing 
that  Grishka  had  returned  alone,  the  old  man  drew 
down  his  heavy  brows  and  made  an  impatient  gesture. 

"  I  don't  think  he  will  come,"  said  the  young  fellow, 
sticking  his  oar  into  the  sand  and  tying  the  little 
dinghy  to  a  larger  boat. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  said  the  fisherman,  looking  at  the 
young  fellow  with  wide,  incredulous^  eyes  and  then 
suspiciously  scanning  the  little  lake>in  the  distance. 
"  Sure  he  wasn't  there  ?  Haven't  you|been  roaming 
about  instead  of  waiting  for  him  as  I  told»you  to,  eh  ?  '' 
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"  Strike  me  Grod  if  I  .  .  ."  retorted  Grishka, 
barely  concealing  his  annoyance. 

"  Very  well  then.  We'll  see  to-morrow,"  answered 
the  old  man,  interrupting  him.  Glyeb  then  tm*ned 
his  back  on  him  and  walked  off  towards  the  nets  lying 
spread  out  on  the  sand.  "  Undo  the  dinghy  and  take 
the  oars.  We  must  drop  a  dozen  creels  before  dinner  : 
we  could  not  manage  a  net  by  ourselves.  Oh,  how 
unreliable  men  are  nowadays  !  "  grumbled  the  fisher- 
man. "  Promised  to  come  to-day  !  These  people 
don't  know  what  an  honest  word  means.  .  .  .  Well, 
never  mind,  he  will  have  to  pay  his  fine  ;  he  will 
remember.  .  .  .  Look  here,  Grishka,  to-morrow  morn- 
ing you  will  ferry  across  about  the  same  time  to  fetch 
the  man." 

Throughout  that  entire  day  Glyeb  was  sullen, 
although  he  worked  like  any  four  men  put  together. 
He  never  said  one  word  to  his  adopted  son.  It  was 
not  because  he  was  angry  with  him  ;  so  far  there 
was  nothing  to  be  angry  about,  but  he  gave  him  several 
looks  of  repressed  reprimand  which  showed  that  he 
was  not  at  all  pleased  with  him. 

According  to  instructions  received  overnight, 
Grishka  woke  the  next  morning  at  cock-crow.  The 
day  had  already  begun  to  break  in  the  distant  horizon 
when  he  reached  the  other  side  of  the  river  ;  he  sat 
rocking  in  his  little  dinghy  and  scanning  the  distant 
meadows  in  the  direction  of  Komarevo.  The  young 
fellow's  every  look  and  movement  showed  his  impa- 
tience mingled  with  a  natural  curiosity.  Now  he  would 
stand  up  in  the  boat  and  narrow  his  eyes,  looking,  then 
turn  the  dinghy  and  lie  in  the  bottom  of  it,  then  look 
out  again  in  the  direction  of  the  meadows. 

Grishka's  lively  nature  could  not  bear  calm  and 
solitude.  The  sheer  dullness  which  he  had  felt  for  the 
last  five  days  had  evoked  in  him  a  feverish  desire  to 
have  a  fling,  to  go  on  the  spree,  to  forget  for  a  time 
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the  old  man  grumbling  at  him  from  morning  till 
night.  During  these  five  days  he  had  several  times 
stolen  away  to  the  little  lake  to  meet  the  old  fisherman's 
daughter,  but  these  meetings  had  only  consisted  of 
heated  conversation,  assurances,  vows,  and  were 
beginning  to  pall  upon  him.  Rough  and  fiery  tempera- 
ments like  Grishka's  love  with  impatience.  A  long 
test  cools  them,  for  their  passion  is  largely  imaginative  : 
it  is  not  a  direct  but  an  unconscious  result  of  their 
youth.  The  lively  nature  of  the  young  fisherman  had 
now  for  some  time  found  as  little  satisfaction  on 
Uncle  Kondrati's  lake  as  on  Glyeb's  riverside.  Inde- 
finite but  compelling  desires  were  beginning  to  waken 
within  his  breast.  Yet  even  to  himself  he  could  not 
have  given  a  clear  account  of  what  these  desires  were. 
But  he  felt  very  clearly  that  they  had  nothing  in 
common  with  the  peaceful,  monotonous  existence 
which  was  his  lot  in  life.  He  had  grown  sick  of  his 
home  and  the  household ;  he  wanted  to  get  away  some- 
where, he  did  not  know  where  and  why.  This  vague 
impulse,  this  feverish  annoyance  at  everjrthing  around 
him  made  him  wish  for  some  change  which  would 
break  the  monotony  of  his  life.  This  desire  was  so 
strong  in  him  that  even  the  appearance  of  a  stranger 
in  the  fisherman's  family  filled  him  with  secret  joy. 

This  time  Zakhar  did  not  make  him  wait  long. 

About  ten  minutes  after  sunrise,  Grishka  discerned 
a  moving  spot  approaching  from  the  Komarevo  road. 
He  quickly  jumped  to  his  feet  and  began  waving  his 
hat.  The  spot  came  nearer  and  nearer,  and  with  it 
sounds  of  a  merry  song  reached  Grishka's  ears.  Soon 
Zakhar's  figure  appeared  on  the  road.  Grishka  could 
not  yet  see  the  stranger's  features,  but  he  discerned  his 
pink  shirt,  his  multi-coloured  waistcoat  with  its 
shining  buttons,  and  his  wide  blue  knickers.  He 
was  struck  with  the  incongruity  between  his  bare 
feet  and  his  gorgeous  cap,  such  as  is  worn  by  factory 
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dandies.  The  would-be  fisherman  was  walking  deliber- 
ately, singing  in  a  thin  falsetto,  and  accompanying 
himself  on  his  concertina.  Thus  Zakhar  approached 
the  river  bank. 

"  Are  you  Zakhar  ?  "  asked  Grishka,  looking  at 
him  with  the  curiosity  with  which  one  usually  meets 
a  stranger  coming  to  live  under  the  same  roof  as 
oneself. 

"  Do  you  belong  to  the  fisherman  ?  "  said  Zakhar 
disdainfully,  hardly  honouring  the  young  fellow  with 
a  glance. 

He  sprawled  in  the  boat,  propped  his  head  on  his 
arm  and  shouted  :  "  Row  away  !  "  in  the  tone  of  a 
young  magnate  embarking  upon  a  pleasure  trip 
rather  than  a  penniless  labourer  arriving  at  his  new 
employer's  to  work  for  a  miserable  pittance. 

As  soon  as  they  put  off,  Zakhar  produced  from  his 
trousers  pocket  a  short,  brass-mounted  pipe  and  a 
cotton  tobacco  pouch.  From  the  pouch  he  further 
produced  a  torn  piece  of  paper  wrapping  containing 
some  tobacco,  several  buttons,  a  brass  comb  and 
sulphur  matches,  mixed  up  with  some  indefinite 
rubbish. 

"  What  are  you  staring  at  ?  Have  you  never  seen 
a  pipe  ?  "  said  Zakhar  sarcastically,  for  the  first 
time  fixing  his  hawk-like  eyes  on  the  young  fellow  who 
was  earnestly  rowing. 

"  I've  seen  many  of  them,"  answered  Grishka. 
"  But  I  have  never  smoked  myself  ;  it's  rare  here  ; 
few  people  smoke  about  here  ;  it's  a  funny  thing, 
isn't  it  ?  .  .  .  Your  tobacco  seems  to  be  different 
from  what  our  people  smoke  ;  it  has  a  nicer  smell. 
I  suppose  you  put  something  in  it,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  I  bet  you  have  never  smelt  tobacco  like  mine." 

"  What  is  it  like  ?  " 

"It's  real  American,  made  by  Mussatoff  at  his  great 
factory,"  said  Zakhar  significantly,  and  spat  for  about 
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half  a  dozen  yards,  making  with  his  lips  a  hissing 
movement  that  reminded  one  of  an  angry  cat. 

A  period  of  silence  ensued. 

"  Why  didn't  you  turn  up  yesterday  ?  "  Grishka 
began  again.  .  .  .  "  I  waited  for  you  all  the  morning, 
and  the  old  man  too.    He  did  swear  at  you." 

Zakhar  looked  at  the  young  fellow  with  his  narrow 
eyes,  sent  out  a  huge  cloud  of  smoke,  spat  again,  and 
turned  away  from  him  with  disdain. 

"  He  said  he  would  make  you  pay  a  fine  for  it," 
said  the  young  fellow. 

"  Don't  care.  I'll  know  how  to  reckon  up,"  said 
Zakhar,  in  a  tone  of  the  utmost  indifference.  "  Your 
old  man  is  too  fussy,  that's  what  the  matter  with  him. 
But  I  know  how  to  deal  with  people  like  him." 

Grishka  laughed. 

"  What  are  you  laughing  at  ?  "  said  Zakhar. 

"  I  am  just  thinking  how  nice  it  will  be  if  he  finds 
a  hard  nut  to  crack.  .  .  .  He's  as  angry  as  angry  can 
be,  Lord  save  us.    He  goes  for  you  like  anything.  .  .  ." 

"  You  are  not  his  relation  then  ?  "  Zakhar  inter- 
rupted him. 

"  No,"  answered  Grishka  drily. 

"  You  are  working  for  wages  then  ?  " 

"No,  only  for  my  keep  and  clothes.  .  .  ." 

"  What  is  the  master  like  ?  "  asked  Zakhar.  And 
this  time  his  tone  was  quite  different.  He  was  no 
longer  disdainful,  but,  on  the  contrary,  friendly  and 
interested.  A  labourer  hiring  to  a  new  master  is 
always  glad  to  find  under  his  roof  someone  who  is  a 
stranger  to  his  employer.  There  is  a  feeling  of  com- 
munity between  two  such  men. 

"  You  just  wait,"  said  Grishka  smiling.  "  You  will 
see  for  yourself ;  if  you  haven't  seen  any  better,  perhaps 
you  wiU  like  him." 

"  Is  he  an  old  beast  ?  " 

"  A    beast    indeed,"    answered    Grishka,    bravely 
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shaking  his  head.  But  immediately  he  turned  round 
and  looked  behind  him. 

Zakhar  laughed. 

"  I  can  see  you  have  had  something  to  put  up  with  ; 
you  are  afraid  of  him." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  You  look  round  after  every  word.  .  .  .  You  first 
run  him  down,  and  then  you  are  afraid  of  his  hearing 
it." 

"  I  am  not  frightened  of  him,"  said  Grishka,  boast- 
fully. "  I'm  looking  round  to  see  if  the  boat  is  there  ; 
the  current  is  very  strong.  .  .  .  Why  should  I  be 
afraid  of  him  ?  He  isn't  my  father  ;  he  has  no  power 
over  me.  ...  I  can  stand  up  for  myself  all  right." 

If  one  did  not  know  Glyeb  and  his  firm  rule  over 
his  household,  one  might  have  thought,  looking  at 
Grishka  at  that  moment,  that  the  young  fellow  had 
little  respect  for  Glyeb,  and  still  less  fear  of  him.  His 
boastful,  daring  air  showed  that  he  was  anxious  to 
produce  a  good  impression  on  his  new  mate.  His 
cheeks  became  quite  flushed  in  his  endeavour  to 
achieve  that  object. 

"  There  the  old  man  is  coming  ;  I  can  see  him," 
said  Zakhar. 

At  the  name  of  Glyeb,  Grishka  quickly  straightened 
himself  up,  and  began  rowing  for  all  he  was  worth. 
Zakhar  in  his  turn  also  changed  his  majestic  pose. 
He  pulled  his  cap  straight  on  his  head  and  put  away 
his  pipe  and  tobacco. 

"  You  have  a  lot  of  nice  things,"  said  Grishka, 
dropping  his  voice.  "  I  like  your  tobacco  pouch. 
How  much  did  you  have  to  pay  for  it  ?  " 

"  The  pouch  ?  "  answered  Zakhar,  carelessly  putting 
it  in  his  pocket.  "  I  didn't  have  to  give  much  for 
it :  it's  a  present  ...  I  very  seldom  buy  anything. 
I  have  too  many  rich  friends." 

Glyeb 's   voice   bidding   Grishka  to   row   with   the 
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right  oar  only  was  heard  on  the  landing-stage  at  that 
moment.  Zakhar  and  Grishka  exchanged  quick 
glances  and  stopped  talking.  In  five  minutes  the 
dinghy  was  moored  against  the  bank. 

*'  You  should  have  been  here  long  ago,"  said  Glyeb 
rather  sharply.  "  I  have  no  men  to  waste  sending  and 
waiting  for  you." 

"  How  are  you,  Grovernor  ?  "  said  Zakhar  in  a  tone 
of  familiarity.    But  the  old  man  quickly  shut  him  up. 

"  I'm  aU  right,  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  you. 
I  hired  you  to  start  work  from  yesterday ;  why  did 
you  lose  me  a  day  ?  .  .  .  I  specially  sent  the  lad 
to  fetch  you.  He  waited  for  you  all  the  morning. 
What  do  you  mean  by  wasting  his  time  like  that  ?  " 

Glyeb  glanced  at  Grishka,  but  turned  away  immedi- 
ately when  Zakhar  spoke  again  : 

"  Well,  you  see  .  .  .  fact  of  the  matter  is  .  .  . 
I've  been  on  the  spree." 

"  That's  the  worst  of  it.  You  oversleep  yourself. 
I  don't  like  it.  I  don't  hold  with  going  on  the  spree. 
...  I  shall  have  to  take  it  out  of  your  wages,  that 
day  you  lost  me.  I  shall  keep  exactly  your  day's 
pay,  whatever  it  comes  to.  .  .  .If  you  want  to  live 
with  me,  you  must  behave  yourself  properly,  and 
work.  You  understand  ?  I  am  not  going  to  stand 
any  nonsense  as  long  as  you  are  here.    See  ?  " 

From  the  commencement  of  this  conversation 
Grishka  had  never  removed  his  eyes  from  Zakhar. 
He  watched  him  with  lively  curiosity,  almost  with 
awe  ;  thus  would  a  boy  look  at  a  warrior  in  full  armour, 
thus  a  young  inexperienced  man  in  whose  heart  there 
are  already  the  seeds  of  dissipation,  looks  at  a  seasoned 
roue.  Similarly  a  pure,  innocent  idealist  looks  at  a 
great  artist,  or  a  man  of  genius  generally.  In  spite  of 
the  presence  of  Glyeb  in  one  of  his  worst  humours, 
Grishka  could  not  conceal  the  joy  evoked  in  him 
by  the  stranger.     He  was  eager  to  catch  Zakhar's 
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eye,  to  exchange  with  him  once  more  that  glance  of 
mutual  understanding  and  sympathy  which  they  had 
exchanged  at  the  moment  Glyeb's  voice  was  first  heard 
on  the  bank.  The  idea  of  getting  to  know  Zakhar 
better  excited  him. 

Unfortunately,  during  the  morning  he  did  not  have 
one  single  opportunity  of  exchanging  a  word  with 
him.  Glyeb  had  immediately  set  the  new  man  to 
work.  The  hard-working,  carefid  old  man  was  anxious 
to  find  out  as  quickly  as  possible  the  extent  of  Zakhar's 
strength  and  ability.  He  made  him  do  a  number  of 
tasks  one  after  another,  watching  him  all  the  while 
with  his  keen,  piercing  eyes. 

Here  we  must  dwell  for  a  while  on  Zakhar's 
personality,  a  personality  which  unfortunately,  with 
the  growth  of  factories  in  Russia,  is  daily  becoming 
more  and  more  common.  It  would  not  be  out  of 
place  to  say  a  few  words  here  about  Russian  factory 
life  and  its  influence  on  the  peasants.  It  will  make  it 
easier  for  us  to  understand  the  type.  Doubtless, 
industrial  development  is  very  helpful  in  raising  the 
material  well-being  of  the  people,  but  it  has  a  baneful 
effect  on  the  peasants.  As  the  peasant,  thanks  to  the 
factory,  grows  a  little  more  prosperous,  he  loses  his 
traditional  purity  of  morals.  It  does  not  follow  that 
his  prosperity  is  the  sole  cause  of  his  moral  decline ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  first  step  towards  a  spiritual 
amelioration  of  man  must  be  an  improvement  in  his 
physical  well-being ;  poverty,  as  will  be  readily 
admitted,  is  not  conducive  to  virtue.  Increased  means 
enable  a  peasant  to  improve  his  house,  to  live  a 
cleaner,  healthier  life,  and  has  the  effect  of  binding  him 
more  firmly  to  that  which  is  worth  keeping  and  pre- 
serving, which  is  worth  caring  for  :  his  morals  do  not 
suffer  thereby.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  regrettable  fact 
that  factory  life  frequently  has  the  effect  of  corrupting 
the  morals  of  our  working  classes.    The  district  l5ang 
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on  the  river  Oka,  where  the  action  of  our  story  takes 
place,  has  within  the  last  ten  years  been  turned  into  a 
centre  of  the  cotton  industry.  There  are  still  preserved 
in  this  district  a  small  number  of  little  villages,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  live  by  tilling  the  land.  We  are 
thus  enabled  to  make  comparisons  between  the  peasant 
who  is  still  faithful  to  his  mother  earth  and  the  peasant 
who  has  deserted  the  plough  for  the  loom. 

On  entering  an  agricultural  village  your  first  im- 
pression would  not  be  a  favourable  one  :  you  would 
not  see  cotton  shirts,  samovars,  blue  cloth  coats  ; 
you  would  not  see  well  polished  leather  boots  or 
concertinas.  But  these  are,  after  all,  merely  externals 
which  could  deceive  only  an  imobservant  eye.  For 
an  agricultural  village,  like  the  black  fertile  soil  sown 
with  good  fresh  seed,  contains  under  its  modest  surface 
some  fine  growths.  Here  you  will  find  downright 
honest  principles  and  that  true  common  sense  which 
teaches  a  man  to  submit  calmly  and  cheerfully  to  the 
will  of  Providence.  Here  you  will  see  healthy  family 
life  which,  in  all  classes  and  especially  that  of  the 
peasants,  is  the  basis  of  true  happiness.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  factory  villages  there  is  practically  no 
family  life.  If  the  factory  is  situated  at  some  distance 
from  the  village,  the  young  people  do  not  see  their 
home  or  family  for  months  at  a  time.  The  children 
therefore  grow  up  without  that  parental  care  which 
means  so  much  to  the  young  and  develop  into  what 
might  be  described  as  neglected  orphans.  Also  they 
are  mostly  surrounded  by  people  whose  morals  have 
become  corrupt. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  when  a  boy  living  in  an  agricul- 
tural village  is  quite  capable  of  replacing  his  father 
in  the  field,  the  factory  youth  can  only  ply  his  shuttle. 
It  would  not  be  so  bad  if  that  shuttle  were  of  any  real 
use  to  his  home  and  family,  but  the  trouble  is  that 
generally  after  twelve  years'  or  so  absence  from  his 
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home,  the  youth  loses  all  interest  in  his  former  life. 
He  drops  into  bad  company  and  spends  most  of  his 
earnings  in  drink ;  what  remains  goes  to  provide 
presents  for  the  factory  belles,  for  flirting  is  very 
prevalent  among  the  factory  youths.  If  the  factory 
hands  formed  a  class  of  their  own,  quite  removed  from 
the  general  peasant  community,  it  would  not  be  so 
bad  for  the  latter,  but,  unfortunately,  a  weaver  is 
merely  a  peasant  working  at  a  factory  away  from  his 
home.  Sooner  or  later  he  will  go  back  to  that  home. 
Always  he  looks  upon  his  work  at  the  mill  as  a  side 
issue,  for  the  peasants  realize  only  too  well  that  plying 
the  shuttle  does  not  mean  knowing  a  useful  trade. 
When  such  a  factory  hand  returns  home,  he  finds  that 
he  had  entirely  lost  touch  with  the  soil :  he  is  neither 
a  husbandman  nor  a  tradesman  ;  he  has  lost  his  liking 
for  agricultural  work,  and  he  has  become  lazy  through 
sitting  aU  day  long  in  a  warm  house,  so  he  finds  the 
work  too  hard  for  him.  A  fifty-year-old  peasant  who 
has  spent  all  his  life  in  the  fields  is,  as  a  rule,  stronger 
and  healthier  than  a  factory  hand  at  thirty.  But 
even  after  he  returns  to  agricultural  life,  he  does  not 
lose  touch  with  the  factory  ;  in  all  probability  he 
marries  a  girl  who,  in  her  turn,  had  been  a  mUl  hand. 
Now  and  again  they  meet  their  former  friends  whose 
only  idea  of  enjoyment  is  to  get  drunk,  and  thus  the 
village  life  is  corrupted  by  the  loose  morals  of  the 
factory,  all  of  which  leads  to  demoralization  in  the 
home. 

Zakhar  was  a  typical  product  of  the  factory,  He 
had  spent  all  his  childhood  and  youth  at  a  loom. 
When  at  the  age  of  eighteen  his  uncle  called  him  back 
home,  he  proved  himself  utterly  unfit  for  agricultural 
life.  He  soon  made  himself  notorious  by  his  wild 
escapades.  These  escapades  consisted  mainly  in 
flirtatious  adventures,  but  of  a  nature  that  called 
for  the  interference  of  the  district  policeman.    Zakhar's 
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uncle  was  a  strict,  respectable  man  who  took  him 
firmly  in  hand,  but  as  he  failed  to  alter  Zakhar's 
nature,  he  decided  to  marry  him  off  in  the  hope  that 
marriage  would  steady  him.  There  was  a  mill  close 
by,  and  the  miller  was  quite  ready  to  give  his  daughter 
to  Zakhar,  seeing  that  his  uncle  was  a  man  of  means. 
The  first  two  or  three  months  of  his  married  life 
passed  without  any  untoward  happening,  but  after 
this  brief  period  Zakhar  resumed  his  associations 
with  his  former  friends  of  both  sexes. 

The  uncle  at  first  tried  hard  to  bring  him  to  reason  ; 
then  he  became  angry  with  him.  But  Zakhar  declared 
that  he  could  never  be  happy  as  long  as  his  uncle 
treated  him  so  unjustly.  The  injustice,  according 
to  Zakhar  himself,  consisted  in  this  :  that  the  uncle 
treated  his  nephew  like  a  hired  labourer  instead  of 
his  son,  as  he  should  have  done.  The  old  man  saw 
what  Zakhar  wanted,  but  he  took  no  notice  of  it. 
Then  Zakhar  became  still  more  dissipated,  hoping 
that  sooner  or  later  he  would  come  into  possession  of 
his  uncle's  estates.  Zakhar  paid  no  attention  to  the 
old  man's  threats,  but  he  was  wrong  in  his  reckoning. 
His  uncle  died  without  leaving  him  so  much  as  a  rag  ;  in- 
stead, he  bequeathed  his  whole  estate  to  the  buUding  of 
a  new  church  in  his  native  village.  Then  Zakhar  moved 
into  the  house  of  his  father-in-law.  Here  the  same 
story  was  repeated.  Zakhar  drank,  complained  about 
being  treated  as  a  hired  man,  and  finally  demanded 
a  voice  in  the  management  of  the  house.  His  father- 
in-law's  displeasure  grew  when  he  caught  him  stealing 
from  him  :  more  than  once,  Zakhar  had  been  seen  at 
the  market  place  with  a  sack  of  flour  stolen  overnight 
from  his  father-in-law's  mill.  Finally,  when  his  daughter 
died,  partly  from  a  broken  heart  and  partly  through 
the  cruelty  of  her  husband,  the  miller  drove  Zakhar 
out  of  his  house. 

Then  Zakhar  went  back  to  the  factory.     But  he 
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could  not  stay  there  very  long.  The  irregular  life 
that  he  had  led,  first  at  his  uncle's  and  then  at  his 
father-in-law's,  had  made  him  lazy  and  discontented. 
Then  too,  his  nature  had  undergone  a  change.  The 
knowledge  that  his  uncle  had  not  been  a  poor  peasant, 
but  a  prosperous  tradesman,  and  that  he  himself  might 
have  been  a  man  of  means  if  he  had  tried,  gave  him 
a  curious  feeling  of  superiority. 

He  considered  himself  a  cut  above  his  fellow- 
creatures.  His  masters,  and  especially  their  sons, 
rather  encouraged  that  sentiment  in  him,  for  Zakhar 
could  sing  Russian  folk-songs  splendidly,  and  there- 
fore was  a  welcome  guest  at  all  feasts.  But  Zakhar 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  treating  and  the  money  he 
received  from  his  songs  ;  he  would  assume  a  tone  of 
familiarity  towards  his  employer,  take  upon  himself 
an  authority  which  did  not  belong  to  him,  pick  quarrels 
with  the  factory  hands,  and  finally  come  to  logger- 
heads with  his  employers.  Zakhar  paid  a  great  deal 
of  attention  to  his  external  appearance,  largely 
prompted  thereto  by  the  success  he  enjoyed  amongst 
women.  These  successes  were  the  partial  cause  of  his 
roaming  life.  He  was  constantly  sacked  from  one 
factory  after  another  through  getting  entangled 
with  different  women.  His  high  opinion  of  himself, 
of  his  physical  and  mental  attributes,  had  reached 
the  high-water  mark  about  a  twelvemonth  before 
he  entered  Glyeb's  employ,  thanks  to  a  particular 
episode.  It  had  happened  like  this  :  an  important 
landowner  in  the  district  gave  a  large  fete  in  the 
national  Russian  style.  A  great  company  of  guests 
assembled  in  the  woods,  and  crowds  of  peasants  from 
the  surrounding  villages  were  invited  to  entertain 
them.  The  local  Herculeses  showed  their  physical 
prowess,  whilst  women  danced  and  sang,  and  young 
boys  climbed  the  greasy  pole.  The  ladies  and  gentle- 
men distributed  amongst  the  peasant   folk  gifts  of 
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handkerchiefs,  earrings,  nuts  and  sweets.  At  the  end 
of  the  entertainment  one  of  the  guests  remarked  that 
it  was  incomplete  without  a  performance  by  a  really 
good  singer  of  folk-songs.  The  singer,  he  said,  ought 
to  be  hidden  in  the  wood  unseen  by  the  audience, 
and  sing  a  typical  peasants'  song.  The  host  eagerly 
seized  upon  the  idea  ;  he  made  enquiries  about  a 
likely  singer,  and  was  informed  of  a  certain  Zakhar, 
who  lived  near  the  factory  about  four  versts  away. 
A  courier  was  immediately  sent  to  fetch  Zakhar.  He 
arrived,  was  promised  a  generous  money-present,  and 
hidden  in  the  woods.  The  first  song  which  Zakhar 
sang  brought  him  a  thunder  of  applause  ;  everybody 
wanted  to  see  him  ;  he  was  now  made  to  sing  not  in 
the  wood,  but  before  the  tent ;  the  shouts  of  "  Bravo !  " 
went  on ;  the  gentlemen  patted  him  on  the  back, 
saying  "  Grood  lad,  that  was  good  !  "  The  ladies 
said :  "  Charmant,  delicieux,  mais  il  est  superbe .' 
Mais  comme  il  est  beau  !  "  All  these  marks  of  encouT' 
agement,  and  especially  the  praises  of  the  ladies  whose 
meaning  Zakhar  clearly  understood,  he  received  in  a 
spirit  of  the  greatest  self-satisfaction,  yet  with  dignity. 
His  conceit  was  so  great  that  when  one  of  the  gentlemen 
dropped  a  silver  coin  into  his  cap  in  which  there  was 
already  a  number  of  paper  notes,  Zakhar  winked  at 
him  with  his  left  eye.  To  another  gentleman  who 
did  the  same  thing,  Zakhar  said :  "Is  that  all  ?  " 
And  finally,  when  the  very  gentleman  whose  idea  it  had 
been  to  call  for  a  singer,  came  up  to  him  and  earnestly 
advised  him  not  to  neglect  his  voice  but  to  train  and 
exercise  it  properly,  Zakhar  answered  with  insolent 
self-confidence  :  "  Me  to  go  in  for  training  ?  Why, 
sir,  I  could  teach  anyone  you  like  !  "  From  that 
moment  Zakhar  completely  lost  his  head.  It  became 
still  more  difficult  for  him  to  stay  in  any  situation. 

Thus  he  passed  through  nearly  all  the  factories  in 
three  adjoining  provinces ;  now  he  worked  at  a  sugar 
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factory,  and  now  for  some  fishermen.  He  moved  like 
a  nomad  from  one  place  to  another  until  he  found 
himself  at  Komarevo,  and  then,  as  we  have  seen,  at 
Glyeb's. 

Grishka  and  Zakhar  had  a  moment  to  themselves 
after  dinner  when  the  old  fisherman  lay  down  for  a 
short  sleep  in  the  sleigh  under  the  shed,  as  was  his 
wont. 

"  Well,  there  is  a  day  for  you  !  This  is  slavery  ! 
He  can  drive  you  like  the  devil !  "  said  Zakhar, 
descending  to  the  landing-stage  accompanied  by 
Grishka.  "  And  what  is  your  name,  my  boy  ?  Grishka, 
is  it  ?  Tell  me,  is  the  old  man  always  so  keen  on  work 
as  to-day  ?  " 

"  Do  you  call  this  work  ?  .  .  .  Why,  you  should 
see  what  it's  like  when  the  floods  come.  He  doesn't 
give  you  a  moment  to  breathe  then,"  answered  Grishka 
with  alacrity.  He  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to 
talk  freely  to  a  sympathetic  man.  "  He  is  not  keen 
on  work  now  ;  he  has  had  too  much  trouble  with  his 
sons  ;  he  seems  to  be  lonely -like  now.  Wait  a  little  ; 
when  he  gets  better  he  will  be  different.  I  don't 
think  there  is  another  man  like  him  in  the  whole  world. 
If  you  do  anything  not  quite  as  he  likes,  he  goes  for 
you  like  anything.  You  can't  get  away  from  him.  .  .  . 
Especially  in  the  fishing  season — doesn't  give  you  any 
rest  by  day  or  by  night.  Well,  you'll  see  it  all  for 
yourself,  if  you  stay  here  till  the  autumn  ..." 

"  I  don't  think  I'll  stay,"  said  Zakhar  carelessly. 
"  I  wasn't  right  in  my  head  when  I  hired  out  to  him.  Do 
you  think  there  aren't  enough  factories  for  me  at 
Komarevo  ?  Why,  only  yesterday  they  were  calling 
for  me  !  " 

"  Why  didn't  you  go  there  ?  I  should  say  factory 
life  is  much  better  than  here,"  said  Grishka. 

"  And  what  do  you  know  about  factories  ?  Have 
you  ever  been  in  one  ?  " 
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"I've  never  been  in  one,  but  I've  heard  a  lot. 
There's  nothing  like  factory  life,  they  say." 

"  It's  quite  true.  It's  much  better  than  living  here," 
said  Zakhar,  sprawling  on  the  ground  in  the  shade  of  a 
large  boat,  and  fishing  out  his  tobacco  pouch.  "  That 
is  real  life.  You  are  as  good  as  any  tradesman  or 
merchant,"  he  went  on  with  insolent  and  yet  calm 
confidence.  "  Of  course,  it  all  depends  how  you  go 
about  it.  It  isn't  everybody  who  gets  on  well ;  for 
instance,  you  may  work  for  an  employer,  but  you 
mustn't  show  him  that  you  think  him  any  better 
than  yourself.  If  anybody  thinks  he  is  better  than  me, 
I  show  him  what  I  can  do.  I  can  sing  him  a  song  in 
such  a  way  that  he  cannot  help  thinking  a  lot  of  me 
afterwards.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  used  to  come  to 
hear  me  sing.  One  lady  absolutely  lost  her  head  over 
me  ;  through  that  I  became  quite  famous.  Now  that's 
quite  different  from  the  life  you  lead  here.  Then, 
the  work  at  the  factory  ;  it's  quite  pleasant.  Then  the 
company  :  it  is  much  more  lively  than  here.  Now  look 
at  your  master,  for  instance,  what  is  he  ?  An  ordinary 
common  peasant.  You  should  see  our  masters  at  the 
factories  ;  they  wear  nothing  but  the  finest  cotton 
shirts,  and  when  they  make  up  their  mind  to  have  a 
good  time,  they  make  things  hum.  What  with  the 
songs,  and  the  drinks,  and  everything  of  the  best — 
there  is  life  for  you  !  And  another  thing  :  supposing 
you  are  keen  on  girls,  you  should  see  our  girls  at  the 
factory  !  You  give  them  a  little  present,  buy  them 
a  shawl  or  earrings,  and  you  can  do  anything  you 
like  with  them  !  If  a  fellow  is  smart,  he  needn't 
even  spend  any  money  on  presents  ;  all  he  has  to  do 
is  to  talk  nicely  to  them  and  they  wiU  simply  fight 
for  him.  Yes,  it  all  depends  how  you  handle  them," 
added  Zakhar,  hanging  his  pouch  on  his  waistcoat 
button,  removing  his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and  spitting 
a  long  distance  with  the  familiar  hissing  sound. 
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mjGrishka  could  hardly  sit  quiet  in  his  place.  His 
black  eyes,  eagerly  centred  on  the  talker,  were  burning 
like  red  coals.  His  face  was  flushed.  From  time  to 
time  he  frowned  and  rubbed  his  feet  against  the  ground 
with  impatience. 

^"  That  is  how  we  live  every  day.  But  you  should 
see  what  happens  on  a  holiday,"  Zakhar  went  on, 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  effect  he  was  making  on 
his  listener.  "  You  should  go  out  into  the  street  and 
see  what  goes  on  then.  Everybody  is  enjoying  himself 
like  anything — singing,  dancing,  playing  the  concertina 
(and  I  can  do  something  in  that  line).  Yes,  you  can  see 
some  life  there — not  like  here,  among  your  common 
peasants.  Nobody  wears  '  lapti '  there  ;  everybody 
has  a  fine  pair  of  leather  boots.  ...  I  left  my  own 
at  Komarevo,  at  a  friend's  house,"  Zakhar  added, 
seeing  that  his  listener  could  not  help  taking  note  of 
his  bare  feet.  "  I  thought  there  was  no  need  to  bring 
good  boots  into  a  place  like  this.  I  left  my  coat  with 
them.  You  should  see  my  coat ;  it's  a  smart  coat. 
I  usually  dress  very  well.  When  I  worked  at  a  factory 
at  SerpukhofE  (I  was  about  your  age  then),  I  had  no 
less  than  three  shirts ;  I  had  a  pair  of  velvet  trousers 
and  two  coloured  waistcoats  ;  and  as  to  boots — I  can't 
remember  how  many  I  had  in  my  time.  Now,  I 
suppose  you  have  never  had  a  pair  of  boots  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Grishka,  in  the  tone  of  a  man  utterly 
crushed  by  his  own  insignificance. 

He  did  not  enlarge  upon  the  question  of  boots. 
Boots,  it  may  be  noted,  play  an  important  part  in  the 
life  of  a  peasant.  The  first  pair  of  boots  means  as 
much  for  a  village  youth  as  the  first  gold  watch  for  a 
youth  of  the  middle  class.  The  development  of 
factory  life  has  led  to  the  popularization  of  leather 
boots.  In  a  factory  village,  a  young  fellow  would 
rather  walk  about  barefooted  in  mud  and  snow,  than 
put   on   the   old-fashioned    "  lapti."      He    would   be 
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ashamed  to  do  so.  Grishka,  who  had  never  worn  a 
pair  of  leather  boots,  considering  Glyeb  himself  always 
wore  "  lapti,"  was  stung  to  the  quick  by  Zakhar's 
remark  about  boots.  He  immediately  vented  his 
feeUngs  on  the  old  fisherman. 

"Ah,  it's  no  good  talking  about  our  life  here,"  he 
said  with  impatience,  sticking  his  elbows  into  the 
sand.  "  Sometimes  you  feel  as  if  you  could  run  away, 
away  .  .  ." 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Zakhar  with  an  air  of  con- 
descension. "  I  can  see  you  are  a  sharp  lad.  Let's 
stay  long  enough  and  you'll  see  we  shall  get  the  old 
man  into  our  ways." 

This  conversation  produced  on  the  lad  the  efEect 
of  oil  poured  on  fire.  The  bad  instincts  latent  in  his 
heart  surged  up  like  fire  in  a  hayrick  ;  the  idea  of  a 
free  factory  life,  of  jolly  friends,  of  drinking  and 
enjoying  oneself,  appealed  immensely  to  Grishka ; 
that  was  the  life  of  his  dreams,  although  he  had  never 
known  where  to  seek  it,  although  he  had  not  even 
known  that  such  a  life  existed  anywhere.  Before, 
he  used  to  long  for  something  of  which  he  knew  nothing, 
now  he  knew  the  cause  of  his  discontent,  and  he 
hated  everything  connected  with  the  life  around  him. 

This  feeling  was  greatly  strengthened,  of  course, 
by  his  further  conversations  and  his  association  with 
Zakhar,  who  distinctly  favoured  his  youthful  friend. 
The  young  lad  in  his  turn  tried  hard  to  justify  his 
friend's  confidence  in  him.  Gradually  they  became 
close  friends.  There  is  a  strong  mutual  attraction 
between  kindred  natures.  Zakhar  was  a  ripe  fruit 
of  his  kind  ;  Grishka — a  budding  shoot,  as  it  were  : 
but  that  shoot  belonged  to  the  same  tree  as  that  which 
bore  the  fruit.  From  the  first  day  of  their  friendship 
Grishka  thought  of  nothing  else  but  of  how  he  and 
Zakhar  could  remodel  the  old  man.  They  were  both 
rather  doubtful  about  their  success.    Days  and  weeks 
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passed,  but  the  old  man  did  not  change  in  the  slightest. 
The  life  of  his  household  went  on  in  its  usual  way. 
Apart  from  the  work,  the  old  fisherman  did  not  seem 
to  notice  their  existence.  Yet  when  on  the  third  or 
fourth  Sunday  after  the  arrival  of  the  new  labourer, 
Grishka  asked  his  permission  to  go  with  Zakhar  to 
Komarevo,  Glyeb  refused.  He  said  that  there  was 
no  need  for  him  to  knock  about  Komarevo,  that  he 
would  go  there  when  he,  Glyeb,  sent  him,  and  without 
any  further  ado,  told  him  to  stay  at  home.  This 
refusal,  as  might  have  been  expected,  called  forth 
various  sarcastic  remarks  from  Zakhar.  The  young 
lad's  annoyance,  heightened  by  the  sneers  of  his 
friend,  took  complete  possession  of  him.  He  dared 
not,  however,  show  his  discontent  to  the  old  man,  but 
he  gave  Glyeb  a  stealthy  look  such  as  he  had  never 
before  given  him.  It  was  the  first  look  of  conscious 
and  mature  ill-will.  This  feeling,  henceforth,  was 
steadily  nurtured  by  the  fear  inspired  by  Glyeb  in 
Grishka,  and  even  in  Zakhar,  in  spite  of  themselves. 
They  were  both  brave  in  words,  but  in  the  presence 
of  the  old  fisherman  they  seemed  to  lose  all  their 
confidence  and  boldness.  Nevertheless  the  evil 
influence  of  Zakhar  steadily  increased  its  secret  work. 
It  was  especially  reflected  in  the  young  lad's  attitude 
towards  Uucle  Kondrati's  lake.  Zakhar  got  an  inkling 
of  the  matter  right  at  the  first.  Besides,  Grishka 
readily  told  him  all  about  his  unsuccessful  advances 
to  the  fisherman's  daughter.  Zakhar  began  by  laugh- 
ing at  his  young  friend's  inexperience,  then  he  related 
to  him  several  incidents  in  his  own  life,  how  on  every 
occasion  he  had  come  out  the  conqueror  of  the  lady's 
heart  and,  finally,  he  volunteered  to  help  him  in  his 
love  affair.  Since  then,  more  than  once  at  night,  when 
Glyeb  and  Aunt  Anna  were  soundly  asleep,  they  had 
ferried  across  to  the  meadow  side  of  the  river.  Zakhar 
took  such  an  interest  in  the  love  affair  of  his  friend 
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that  he  was  content,  despite  his  feeling  of  superiority, 
to  spend  whole  hours  in  the  boat  waiting  for  Grishka, 
whilst  the  latter  scoured  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
lake. 

They  were  so  careful  in  all  their  little  affairs,  that 
honest  Glyeb  had  no  suspicion  of  what  they  were  about. 
Besides,  Glyeb's  powers  of  watchfulness  had  of  late 
become  a  little  dulled.  The  dark  cloud  which  had 
gathered  on  his  broad,  wrinkled  forehead  seemed 
to  grow  heavier  and  heavier.  He  could  not  forget 
his  sons  ;  he  perpetually  longed  for  them  ;  he  walked 
about  and  prowled  around  from  morning  until  night, 
hardly  speaking  a  word  to  anyone,  except  perhaps  to 
Uncle  Kondrati  to  whom  he  would  talk  of  his  absent 
children.  Work  only,  seemed  occasionally  to  brighten 
him  up  a  little.  He  had  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  his  helpers.  As  we  have  already  said,  Zakhar 
was  independent  only  in  his  speech  ;  he  only  defied 
those  who  gave  in  to  him,  sought  favours  from  him  or 
considered  him  their  superior.  In  the  presence  of 
Glyeb,  who  had  tied  him  hand  and  foot  by  advancing 
him  some  money — a  thing  very  often  done  by  astute 
employers — Zakhar  seemed  to  bury  all  his  insolence 
and  impudence  at  the  bottom  of  his  cotton  tobacco 
pouch.  Occasionally,  however,  Zakhar  would  feel 
that  his  master's  exacting  ways,  too,  were  intoler- 
able, and  then  he  would  throw  down  his  work  and 
loudly  declare  that  he  would  leave  such  a  situation ; 
but  Glyeb  knew  how  to  put  him  in  his  place. 

"  Give  me  back  the  money  I  lent  you,"  he  would 
say,  "  then  I  shall  give  you  back  your  passport.  If 
you  make  any  bones  about  it,  I  shall  fetch  the  constable. 
Sosnovka  is  not  far,  I  can  easily  fetch  him." 

Glyeb's  aim  was  to  keep  Zakhar  with  him  until  the 
winter,  that  is,  during  the  entire  fishing  season.  He 
knew  that  he  could  not  secure  even  a  bad  workman 
for  such  a  low  wage  as  he  paid  to  Zakhar.    When  the 
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winter  came,  he  would  have  no  further  need  of  a  hired 
man.  By  that  time  Zakhar  would  not  owe  him  a 
penny  and  should  then  receive  his  passport.  Thanks 
to  the  advances  without  which  Zakhar  could  not 
manage,  Glyeb  was  quite  sure  of  being  able  to  keep 
Zakhar  as  long  as  he  wanted  him. 

"  You  just  wait,  Grishka,  let  me  first  get  to  know 
him  better  ;  let  him  think  that  I  am  a  really  good 
feUow,  and  then  you  will  see  how  I  shall  manage  him," 
said  Zakhar,  trying  to  justify  the  apparent  dissimilarity 
between  his  words  and  his  conduct  in  Grishka 's  eyes. 

He  further  explained  to  Grishka  that  it  was  only 
his  great  desire  and  ambition  to  get  Glyeb  firmly  in 
his  power  that  made  him  stay  in  the  house  at  all. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Zakhar  knew  full  well  that  there 
was  nothing  else  for  him  to  do.  He  could  not  go  back 
to  work  at  the  mills,  or  at  the  sugar  works,  or  for  the 
other  fishermen,  for  none  of  them  would  engage  him 
again.  He  knew  that  he  would  only  remain  unemployed, 
and  therefore  without  bread  to  eat. 

Thus,  to  a  certain  extent,  Glyeb  was  quite  content 
with  his  labourer.  As  to  Grishka,  in  spite  of  his  hidden 
discontent,  he  worked  sufficiently  well  so  as  not  to  give 
the  old  man  any  ground  for  complaint. 

Three  months  passed  without  any  untoward  event. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  however,  something  happened 
which  rudely  woke  Glyeb  from  his  meditations  and 
forced  him  to  turn  his  attention  to  his  adopted  son. 

It  happened  thus.  One  autumn  day,  Glyeb  ferried 
across  to  the  meadow  side  of  the  river  in  order  to 
cut  some  rushes  to  mend  his  old  creels.  He  went 
alone.  He  had  been  working  for  an  hour  at  his  task 
when  Uncle  Kondrati  came  to  him.  The  gentle, 
benevolent  face  of  the  old  man  was  visibly  disturbed  ; 
he  seemed  to  be  very  worried  over  something  ;  his 
white  head  and  his  hands  trembled  more  than  usual. 
When  he  approached  Glyeb,  who  was  busily  cutting 
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the  rushes,  he  did  not  speak  his  usual  greeting  :  "  Grod 
be  with  you  "  ;  he  simply  called  him  by  his  name. 

"  Ah,  how  are  you,  uncle,"  said  Glyeb,  dropping 
his  knife  and  mopping  his  forehead. 

"  Good  morning,  Glyeb  Savinitsh,"  said  Uncle 
Kondrati  as  he  regained  his  breath,  "  I  was  just  coming 
to  call  on  you." 

"  Then  it  is  good  that  we  have  met,"  said  Glyeb. 
"  I  was  intending  to  call  on  you  myself.  I  thought 
that  I  would  first  cut  my  rushes — I  must  repair  some 
creels  of  mine — and  then  come  on  and  see  you.  What 
did  you  want  to  see  me  about  ?  Or  was  it  just  to  know 
how  I  was  getting  on  ?  " 

"  No,  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  about  something," 
answered  the  old  man  after  a  little  hesitation. 

"  What  was  it  ?  "  asked  Glyeb,  for  the  first  time 
glancing  up  at  old  Kondrati.  "  Tell  me,  what  is  the 
matter  with  you,  uncle.  .  .  .  You  seem  all  upset 
to-day.  Your  voice  doesn't  seem  to  be  your  own  and 
your  hands  are  trembling.  Has  anything  happened 
to  you  ?    Tell  me  if  I  can  help  you  in  any  way." 

Uncle  Kondrati  sadly  shook  his  head,  closed  his 
red,  swollen  eyelids  and  made  a  hopeless  gesture, 
and  two  small,  hardly  perceptible  tears  oozed  from 
his  eyes. 

"  Something  is  very  evidently  wrong,"  said  Glyeb 
in  alarm.     "  Has  the  worm  attacked  your  fish  ?  "^ 

Although  Glyeb  himself  had  his  full  share  of  trouble 
in  comparison  with  which  ordinary  business  disappoint- 
ments were  quite  trifiing,  yet  he  could  not  imagine 
that  anyone  else  might  have  worries  as  serious  as  his 
own.  Therefore  he  immediately  jumped  to  the  con- 
clusion that  something  must  have  gone  wrong  with 
Kondrati's  trade^:  either  the  worm  had  attacked  the 
fish  in  his  lake,  or  he  had  lost  his  nets  and  could 
not  buy  new  ones,  or    perhaps  his  boat  had  struck 

^  A  fish -destroying  worm,  very  prevalent  in  this  neighbourhood. 
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a  leak  or  was  lost  altogether  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake. 
That  was  as  far  as  his  imagination  could  take  him,  and 
he  was  therefore  greatly  surprised  when  his  neighbour 
said  : 

"  No,  Glyeb  Savinitsh,  if  that  were  all  I  had  to 
worry  about,  I  should  not  be  so  unhappy  ;  I  would 
not  so  anger  God,  for  it  would  have  been  His  holy  will. 
Man  has  no  control  over  such  matters." 

"What  has  happened  then?  Come,  out  with  it," 
Glyeb  interrupted  him  impatiently. 

"  Something  very  bad  indeed  has  happened,"  said 
the  old  man  with  a  deep  sigh.  "  Great  harm  has  been 
done  by  the  man,  Glyeb  Savinitsh,  and  I  am  sorry 
to  say  he  came  from  your  own  house." 

"  My  house  ?  What  has  happened  ?  "  exclaimed 
Glyeb,  hurriedly  rising  to  his  feet  and  raising  his 
grey  brows  in  alarm. 

"  Yes,  from  your  house,"  went  on  the  old  man. 
"  I  have  lived  peacefully  all  my  life,  and  have  never 
thought  of  anything  like  this,  yet  God  seems  to  have 
punished  me  for  my  sins.  I  have  never  noticed  any- 
thing bad  about  them.  Your  boy  Vania  used  to  come 
to  my  house,  and  Grishka  too,  and  I  trusted  them  as  I 
would  have  my  own  children.  Such  is  the  weakness  of 
old  men  like  me.  God  has  punished  me  severely  for 
it.  .  .  .  My  daughter,  my  own  daughter  has  deceived 
me,  Glyeb  Savinitsh." 

Glyeb  felt  somewhat  relieved  ;  he  had  been  afraid, 
at  first,  that  Grishka  or  Zakhar  had  stolen  something 
from  his  neighbour. 

"  I  could  not  look  after  her  very  well,  I  am  too 
old,"  went  on  the  old  man,  now  and  then  pausing  and 
rubbing  his  eyes  with  his  trembling  hand.  "  I  often 
asked  her  '  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Dounia  ? 
Why  are  you  so  sad  ?  Why  don't  you  sing  something  ? ' 
But  she  would  only  answer,  '  I  do  not  feel  like  it,' 
and  I  believed  her.  .  .  .  How  could  she  be  happy  with 
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me,  I  thought  to  myself ;  she  is  young  .  .  .  and  now  I 
find  that  she  has  been  deceiving  me  all  the  time,  Glyeb 
Savinitsh  .  .  .  has  bitterly  deceived  me.  ...  I  found 
it  out  only  this  morning.  .  .  .  She  came  to  me  this 
morning  when  I  was  busy  fishing  and  began  crying, 
oh  so  bitterly.  '  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  '  I 
asked  her,  and  she  fell  on  her  knees  before  me  and 
told  me  all.  I  felt  as  if  she  had  laid  a  heavy  stone  on 
my  heart.  '  You  have  brought  shame  upon  my  head,' 
I  said  to  her.  '  Was  it  for  this  that  I  brought  you  up  ?  ' 
I  could  not  raise  my  hand  against  her ;  let  God  alone 
be  her  judge." 

"  Who  was  it  .  .  .  Grishka  ?  "  Glyeb  interrupted  him, 
clenching  his  fist  and  frowning  thunderously. 

"  Him,"  answered  the  old  man,  drooping  his  head 
and  again  rubbing  his  eyes  with  his  trembling  hands. 

"  The  devil !  "  cried  Glyeb,  feeling  the  blood  rush 
furiously  to  his  heart,  "  I  have  been  nervous  of  him 
for  a  long  time,  even  when  Vania  was  still  at  home. 
I  wondered  why  he  was  so  keen  on  coming  over  to 
your  lake.  Come,  uncle,  my  boat  is  here  in  the  bushes. 
...  I'll  give  him  something,  he  will  remember  it ; 
I  will  show  him." 

"  Don't,  Glyeb  Savinitsh,"  gently  replied  Uncle 
Kondrati,  taking  him  by  the  arm ;  "  it  will  not  help 
matters  ;  there  are  other  things  about  which  we  must 
think." 

*'  You  think  that  we  must  settle  the  marriage." 

"  That  is  why  I  wanted  to  see  you,  to  mend  the 
affair  as  well  as  we  can  before  it  is  too  late." 

"  That  goes  without  saying.  I  will  see  that  he 
marries  her,  but  I'll  teach  him  a  lesson  all  the 
same.  .  .  .  Curse  him  !  " 

"  No,  Glyeb  Savinitsh,  .  .  .  not  .  .  .  that ;  it  would 
only  make  matters  worse.  ...  He  might  revenge 
himself  on  her.  A  woman  can  do  nothing  against  the 
man.    It  would  not  do  to  make  him  savage.    Let  us 
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try  and  forget  it.  We  must  get  them  married  as 
soon  as  possible.  Let  God  judge  them.  ...  It  was 
not  for  him  that  I  intended  my  daughter,  Glyeb 
Savinitsh,"  suddenly  added  Uncle  Kondrati. 

At  these  words  Glyeb 's  hands  dropped  helplessly 
and  his  anger  seemed  to  pass  away.  For  a  moment 
or  so  he  scratched  his  grey  head,  then  bent  it  sideways 
pensively  and  said  : 

"  That  is  the  pity  of  it,  uncle.  I  also  had  thought 
of  someone  better  for  your  daughter ;  but  what  can 
we  do  now  ?    We  cannot  undo  the  past." 

He  stopped,  made  a  hopeless  gesture  and  drooped 
his  head. 

Glyeb  did  not  resume  his  work  that  day.  He  walked 
with  his  neighbour  half  of  the  way  to  the  lake  (neither 
Glyeb  nor  Kondrati  wished  to  be  together  any  longer), 
then  went  back,  picked  up  his  knife  and  the  rushes 
which  he  had  cut,  and  returned  home  even  more  gloomy 
and  pensive  than  usual. 
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PART  THE  FOURTH 
CHAPTER  XX 

THE   WEDDING 

When  Glyeb  returned  home  after  his  conversation 
with  Uncle  Kondrati,  he  did  not  say  one  word  to  his 
adopted  son,  much  as  he  would  have  liked  to  teach 
the  young  blackguard  a  good  lesson.  But  each  time 
he  met  Grishka  his  arched  brows  and  clenched  fists 
showed  how  keen  was  his  desire  to  do  so.  The  wise 
advice  of  the  gentle  old  man  persuaded  him  to  give  up 
his  original  plan  of  thoroughly  thrashing  Grishka. 
He  chose  a  moment  when  Zakhar  and  Grishka  were 
busy  at  the  other  end  of  the  landing-stage  to  tell  his 
wife  of  Kondrati's  complaint.  Aunt  Anna  immediately 
became  greatly  agitated  ;  she  kept  on  throwing  up 
her  hands,  shaking  her  head,  groaning  and  exclaiming  : 
"  Oh,  the  villain.  .  .  .  Oh,  the  sinner,  to  ruin  young 
girls  like  that.  .  .  .  Poor  old  Kondrati.  .  .  .  How 
upset  he  must  feel.  .  .  .  Oh,  what  a  calamity  !  And 
we  never  dreamt  of  anything  !  The  Lord  have  mercy 
upon  us  !  .  .  ."  She  continued  ceaselessly  in  this 
strain,  almost  without  taking  a  breath,  gesticulating, 
beating  her  hands  on  her  knees  and  fidgeting  with  her 
shawl.  Glyeb  was  not  fond  of  much  talking  himself, 
and  still  less  did  he  like  to  hear  women  chatter,  there- 
fore he  promptly  silenced  his  wife  by  saying  :  "  That 
will  do,  old  woman ;  you  had  better  stop  your  weepings. 
He  said  it  in  such  a  tone  that  the  fuming  old  lady 
immediately  became  gentle  and  quiet.     Glyeb  had 
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not  come  to  Anna  for  sympathy ;  he  did  not  want  her 
advice  either.  He  had  only  taken  her  into  his  con- 
fidence that  she  should  start  washing  her  pots  and 
pans,  brewing  the  mead  and  making  the  other  pre- 
parations for  the  wedding.  The  situation  brooked  no 
delay. 

About  a  fortnight  later,  on  the  Sunday,  a  number 
of  carts  could  be  seen  at  the  gate  of  the  fisherman's 
house  and  in  the  courtyard.  On  the  slopes  of  the 
hills  surrounding  the  landing-stage  some  horses  were 
grazing  freely,  nibbling  at  the  juicy  foliage  of  the 
nut-trees.  The  tidy  courtyard,  basking  in  the  yellow 
rays  of  the  autumn  sun,  as  well  as  the  sight  of  Aunt 
Anna  and  another  woman  hurrying  to  and  fro  with 
pans  and  pie-dishes,  the  carts  and  the  horses,  all 
showed  that  something  festive  was  taking  place  in 
Glyeb's  house  where  all  was  usually  so  calm  and 
severe.  Sounds  of  loud  conversation,  singing  and 
laughter,  the  clinking  of  glasses  and  crockery  came 
from  the  house.  Glyeb's  parlour  was  crammed  full 
of  people  ;  there  were  present  the  fathers-in-law  and 
the  mothers-in-law  of  both  his  married  sons,  brothers, 
sisters  and  cousins  of  his  wife,  his  own  cousins  and 
some  other  distant  relations  whom  he  had  not  seen  for 
years,  and  who  had  now  come  to  enjoy  themselves 
at  the  wedding  of  his  adopted  son. 

However,  despite  the  large  gathering  of  friends, 
despite  the  abundance  of  food  and  drink,  especially 
the  latter,  which  evoked  in  all  present  an  irresistible 
desire  to  sing,  embrace  one  another  and  generally 
talk  nonsense,  despite  the  laughter-provoking  jokes 
and  tricks  of  Zakhar,  who  was  the  best  man  and,  we 
may  add,  acting  his  part  remarkably  well,  the  wedding 
could  by  no  means  be  called  a  merry  one.  On  the 
surface  everything  seemed  quite  in  order,  but  neither 
of  the  principals,  who  might  have  been  expected  to 
be  the  happiest  in  the  crowd,  was  at  all  happy.    There 
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could  be  no  doubt  that  were  the  hospitable  Aunt 
Anna  to  offer  her  guests  less  mead,  and  had  she  put 
less  hops  into  that  mead,  and,  further,  had  the  guests 
patronized  the  mead  a  little  less  fervently,  they  would 
assuredly  have  noticed  that  something  was  wrong. 

To  begin  with,  the  young  bride  did  not  look  at 
all  as  a  young  bride  should  ;  she  did  not  seem  at  all 
happy ;  she  looked  as  if  she  were  being  married  to  a 
man  she  did  not  love,  or  rather,  as  if  she  were  present, 
not  at  her  own  wedding,  but  at  the  funeral  feast  of  her 
dearly-loved  parents.  The  men  of  the  company, 
of  course,  paid  no  attention  to  her :  to  sit  with  down- 
cast head  is  only  befitting  in  a  young  bride ;  but  the 
sharp  eyes  of  the  women,  who  were  busier  gossiping 
than  drinking,  did  not  fail  to  notice  her  awkwardness, 
confusion,  and  unhappiness.  "  Just  look  at  her.  .  .  . 
Doesn't  she  seem  ill  ?  .  .  .  Something  must  be  wrong 
with  her  !  .  .  .  I  wonder  if  she  really  loves  him  !  .  .  . 
She  has  never  once  raised  her  eyes  to  look  at  him.  .  .  . 
There  is  something  strange  about  her  ;  she  didn't 
live  like  other  girls  among  other  people,  she  has  lived 
alone  with  her  father,  as  in  a  wilderness.  ..."  These 
suppositions  were  fully  confirmed  by  two  women  who 
claimed  to  have  been  present  at  Dounia's  parting 
from  her  father.  It  happened,  they  said,  in  the  morn- 
ing before  the  young  bride  left  for  the  church.  Of 
course,  every  girl  is  sad  at  parting  with  her  parents. 
Even  if  she  remains  in  the  same  village,  it  is  not  like 
being  at  home.  Even  ancient  custom  demands  that 
a  young  bride  should  have  a  good  cry  at  such  a  moment, 
but  Dounia  had  behaved  quite  differently  to  other 
girls.  She  didn't  merely  have  a  cry,  she  threw  herself 
at  his  feet,  clutched  his  knees  and  wept  so  hysterically 
that  they  had  had  to  throw  a  bucket  of  water  over  her 
to  bring  her  to  her  senses.  To  look  at  her,  one  might 
have  thought  that  she  was  going  to  be  married  not 
just  across  the  river  Oka,  but  into  some  far  distant 
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country.  .  .  .  Besides,  a  number  of  other  things  had 
been  noted  by  the  good  neighbours.  At  a  village 
wedding,  every  circumstance,  every  object,  such  as 
the  faces  surrounding  the  bridal  couple,  or  the  horses 
which  take  them  to  the  church,  are  subject  to  the 
closest  scrutiny  ;  according  to  the  two  women  already 
mentioned,  a  number  of  bad  signs  had  been  remarked. 
The  remarks  whispered  by  one  woman  to  another 
would  no  doubt  have  gone  round  the  entire  company 
but  for  Anna's  fine,  strong  mead  which  dimmed  the 
eyes  of  most  of  them.  Similarly,  although  every  male 
guest  kissed  the  bridegroom  several  times,  no  one 
noticed  the  frowning  expression  of  his  face  ;  every 
time  that  one  of  the  guests  glanced  up  at  him  with 
his  oily  haK-closed  eyes,  and  raising  his  glass  shouted  : 
"  This  is  too  bitter  for  me,"  with  the  intention  of 
making  the  bridal  couple  understand  that  they  were 
expected  to  kiss  one  another  in  order  to  make  the 
wine  sweeter  to  the  taste,  Grishka's  features  expressed 
unconcealed  annoyance.  One  might  indeed  have 
thought  that  he  was  marrying  against  his  will  and  was 
already  regretting  it,  which,  in  fact,  was  the  case. 
Grishka  had  already  grown  tired  of  Dounia,  and  had 
felt  it  for  some  time  past. 

We  do  not  know  if  Uncle  Kondrati  could  read  the 
thoughts  of  his  son-in-law,  but  he  also  looked  very 
sad,  sitting  in  the  place  of  honour  ;  perhaps  he  had  not 
had  sufficient  time  to  get  over  the  scene  of  parting 
with  Dounia  that  morning.  He  kept  on  thinking  of 
the  unhappy  parting ;  his  white  head  trembled  cease- 
lessly. As  for  Glyeb,  he  also  had  no  cause  for  merriment ; 
the  only  satisfaction  he  had  was  the  fact  that  a  new 
worker  was  coming  into  his  house  to  help  his  old  woman, 
for  whom  the  housework  was  of  late  growing  to  be 
too  big  a  burden ;  that  was  a  point  to  be  considered. 
More  than  once  Glyeb  expressed  his  satisfaction  at 
the   prospect.      He   always   praised   the   fisherman's 
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daughter  in  his  conversations  with  his  wife.  However, 
Glyeb's  joy  was  short  lived ;  it  disappeared  as  soon  as 
he  realized  what  it  would  cost  him  to  have  a  new 
helper  in  the  house.  Then  he  began  to  grumble.  The 
old  man  was  very  tight  with  his  money  :  no  wonder 
that  he  had  put  off  for  nine  whole  years  the  building 
of  a  new  house,  although  both  he  and  his  wife  had  been 
afraid  that  their  old  one  might  any  moment  fall  down 
upon  them.  He  was  extremely  thrifty  and  put  away 
every  penny  he  possibly  could  ;  he  kept  his  house  very 
strictly,  denied  himself  drink,  and  at  the  age  of  seventy 
worked  from  sunrise  to  sunset  in  order  to  avoid  hiring 
an  extra  man.  As  he  grew  older,  his  thriftiness  grew 
more  pronounced. 

Yet  hardly  a  day  passed  without  his  being  forced 
to  go  to  the  cupboard  and  open  his  treasure  chest  with 
its  chased  lock.  ...  It  was  simply  appalling  how 
many  things  were  required  in  that  house  of  his  :  to-day 
it  was  malt,  to-morrow  flour  for  macaroni,  the  day 
after,  butter  or  a  wedding  present  for  somebody.  His 
grumbling  reached  its  apex  about  a  couple  of  days 
before  the  wedding,  when  two  female  relations  arrived 
from  Sosnovka  and  immediately  set  to  work  in  the 
kitchen. 

"  Look  at  them  !  "  Glyeb  said  to  himself,  watching 
the  delicious  pies  and  cakes  that  the  women  were 
making.  "  What  a  waste  !  It  isn't  as  if  we  were  taking 
a  rich  bride  into  the  house :  she  must  be  glad  to  get 
married.  .  .  .  Ah  weU,  it  can't  be  helped.  Once 
they  are  baked,  they  must  be  eaten." 

Glyeb  was  too  thrifty  and  business-like,  apart  from 
his  natural  reserve,  really  to  approve  of  feasting  and 
guests.  But  his  grumbling  only  lasted  until  all  the 
arrangements  had  been  completed  and  the  guests 
had  arrived  ;  the  moment  he  sat  down  to  the  festive 
table  he  seemed  to  forget  all  about  the  cost  of  the 
pies  and  the  mead.     However,  he  did  not  touch  the 
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liquor,  although  he  had  a  strong  head  and  drink  would 
have  had  no  more  effect  on  him  than  did  the  noise, 
songs,  and  shouts  of  the  wedding  guests.  There  was 
but  one  thought  always  in  his  mind  :  one  same  per- 
sistent thought  which  worried  him  and  which  was  only 
occasionally  put  aside  by  other  domestic  anxieties. 
The  moment  he  forgot  his  workaday  affairs,  his  whole 
mind  revolved  around  that  thought.  It  was  of  his 
youngest,  his  best  beloved  son.  Grishka's  wedding 
brought  back  to  his  mind  vivid  memories  of  Vania, 
hard  as  he  tried  to  forget  him.  "  It  would  have  been 
just  like  this,"  he  thought  to  himself,  "  he  would  have 
been  celebrating  Vania's  wedding  !  "  .  .  .  No  wonder 
Glyeb  was  sad  with  these  thoughts  in  his  mind. 

Thanks,  however,  to  Anna's  solicitude  for  the  guests 
— Zakhar  and  the  two  relations  aided  her  valiantly, 
they  ceaselessly  offered  this  or  that  for  their  acceptance 
— they  were  quite  satisfied  with  the  feast.  This  was 
conclusively  proved  by  the  fact  that  when  they 
wanted  to  rise  from  the  table  they  simply  could  not 
do  it  ;  the  hosts  had  to  carry  them  out  of  the  house 
and  place  them  in  their  carts  like  sacks  of  grain.  At 
last  the  feast  was  over.  Dounia  and  Grishka  retired 
to  the  little  store-room  prepared  for  them  beforehand, 
and  the  last  guests  departed. 

Uncle  Kondrati  slowly  wended  his  way  homeward 
to  the  lake,  unaccompanied. 

Glyeb's  house,  the  landing-stage  and  the  banks 
of  the  Oka  merged  into  darkness  and  silence.  They 
seemed  to  have  retired  to  rest  even  as  the  house- 
hold. .  .  . 

Grishka's  marriage  introduced  hardly  any  change 
into  the  fisherman's  household.  The  order  established 
and  preserved  by  Glyeb  during  the  last  thirty  years 
could  not  be  upset  by  such  an  unimportant  event. 
As  'a  general  rule,  a  daughter-in-law  occupies  quite  an 
insignificant  position  in  the  house  of  her  new  relations, 
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especially  at  first.  She  would  have  to  possess  quite 
extraordinary  qualities,  or  her  husband's  people  would 
have  to  treat  her  in  an  entirely  different  manner 
to  what  is  traditional  among  the  peasants  for  her 
position  to  be  any  better  than  that  of  an  ordinary 
hired  woman-worker. 

The  very  next  morning  the  young  bride  could  be 
seen  with  Aunt  Anna  washing  the  pots  and  pans, 
and  afterwards  washing  the  linen  in  the  stream. 
Glyeb  himself,  who  greatly  resented  the  lost  time — 
autumn  was  approaching  and  therefore  time  was 
very  valuable — went  to  the  boats  before  the  stars 
had  disappeared.  With  Zakhar  and  Grishka  he  was 
on  the  river  an  hour  before  sunrise. 

Time  is  precious  in  the  busy  life  of  a  peasant.  He 
has  not  much  to  spare  for  either  joy  or  sorrow.  Often 
he  would  wish  to  let  himself  go  and  follow  his  impulse 
towards  joy  or  merriment,  or  perhaps  have  a  long 
cry  alone  with  his  sorrow,  but  his  work  will  not  let 
him.  Time  will  not  wait.  There  are  days  which,  if 
lost,  cannot  be  made  up  by  weeks  of  work.  ...  I  have 
seen  old  peasant  women  in  a  paroxysm  of  grief,  crying 
bitterly,  desperately,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  carry- 
ing loads  on  their  shoulders  or  doing  some  other  work. 
"  What's  the  matter  with  you  ?  "  I  asked  one.  .  .  . 
"  My  son  died  last  night.  .  .  .  He  was  the  only  one  I 
had."  And  yet  she  would  go  on  with  her  work.  I 
have  seen  old  men  at  their  plough  early  in  the  morning, 
who  have  just  experienced  great  joy  or  dark  sorrow. 
The  peasant's  soul  may  be  full  of  grief  or  gladness,  but 
his  hands  must  be  imiformly  strong  and  busy. 

The  only  thing  that  mattered  in  Glyeb 's  eyes  was 
time,  which  with  the  approach  of  autumn  was  getting 
shorter  and  shorter.  The  bad  autumn  weather,  that 
merciless  enemy  of  the  fisherman,  brought  with  it 
many  hardships  and  disappointments  which  left 
him  no  time  to  think  about  his  daughter-in-law.    Be- 
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Bides,  there  was  nothing  to  think  about.  .  .  .  She 
lived  in  peace,  doing  no  harm  to  anybody  else,  sufifer- 
ing  no  harm  from  others.  She  worked  well,  and  had 
plenty  to  eat.    What  was  there  to  worry  about  ?  .  .  . 

At  the  end  of  the  autumn  the  old  fisherman's 
thoughts  shifted  from  fishing  to  another  matter. 
As  soon  as  he  noticed  that  the  creels  were  becoming 
empty  and  there  was  nothing  to  be  caught  with  the 
nets,  he  decided  to  get  rid  of  Zakhar.  It  was  a  matter 
that  did  not  require  much  consideration  ;  he  could 
easily  settle  up  with  Zakhar.  As  we  know,  when 
Glyeb  engaged  Zakhar,  he  intended  only  to  keep 
him  until  the  end  of  the  autumn,  that  is  to  say,  as  long 
as  he  needed  his  services.  He  therefore  gave  him  some 
money  in  advance,  in  order  to  bind  him  down  with 
debts.  About  a  month  before  dismissing  him  he 
stopped  giving  him  money.  Of  course,  he  did  not 
say  a  word  to  the  labourer  about  the  impending 
dismissal.  On  the  very  day  that  Zakhar  earned  the 
last  penny  he  owed  Glyeb,  the  latter  told  him  sharply 
that  he  no  longer  required  his  services.  Zakhar, 
rather  taken  aback,  muttered  something  about  his 
wages,  in  reply  to  which  Glyeb  handed  him  a  tally 
in  which  were  notched  every  day  of  his  work,  every 
kopeck  he  had  earned  and  received  from  Glyeb. 
There  was  no  room  for  argument. 

The  same  day  Zakhar  collected  all  his  belongings, 
put  them  nto  the  pockets  of  his  wide  trousers  and 
left  the  landing-stage  playing  the  concertina  and 
whistling  merrily. 

Grishka  saw  him  off — Glyeb  was  not  at  home  for, 
after  dismissing  Zakhar,  he  had  gone  to  Sosnovka. 
Zakhar  never  ceased  whistling  as  they  walked  from 
the  gate  to  the  boat,  and,  indeed,  seemed  to  be  generally 
in  the  very  best  of  good  spirits. 

"  Where  will  you  go  now,  Zakhar  ?  "  asked  Grishka, 
when  they  had  got  into  the  boat  and  put  off. 
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"  Do  you  think  there  aren't  enough  places  about  ? 
.  .  .  Do  you  think  your  Glyeb  is  the  only  master  in 
the  world  ?  You  may  wonder  where  I  shall  go  ;  I 
don't  care.  .  .  .  He  says  he  doesn't  want  me  any 
longer.  Bah  !  I  can  do  very  well  without  him.  There 
are  plenty  of  people  who  will  want  me.  Wherever 
I  go,  I  find  people  who  want  me.  They  were  asking 
me  the  other  day  to  go  to  a  place  at  Komarevo. 
'  Come  to  us,  Zakhar,'  they  said,  *  we'll  treat  you  well.' 
But  I  don't  think  I  shall  stay  in  these  parts  ;  I'm  tired 
of  this  place.  .  .  .  I'll  just  stay  here  for  a  while, 
and  enjoy  myself.  ...  I  have  a  friend  at  SerpukhofE ; 
he  is  a  master  man — has  a  large  mill  and  plenty  of 
money  ;  I'll  go  to  him.  .  .  .  He's  a  great  friend  of 
mine,  and  a  jolly  fellow,  I  can  tell  you.  That's  the 
sort  of  people  I  like  to  deal  with  ..."  added  Zakhar, 
with  such  an  air  of  confidence  and  contentment  that 
to  look  at  him  one  might  have  thought  that  all  the 
best  houses  from  Kolomna  to  Serpukhoff  were  open 
to  him. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  quite  on  his  beam  ends  ; 
he  had  not  the  faintest  idea  where  the  could  get  even 
a  meal  that  day.  He  could  not  go  further  than 
Komarevo,  and  the  Komarevo  innkeeper,  Grerasim, 
would  not  trust  him  for  a  penny  (of  that  he  was  con- 
vinced). His  concertina  was  not  valuable  enough 
to  pawn  ;  you  could  buy  a  new  one  like  it  for  twenty 
kopecks.  Of  course,  if  he  were  to  add  the  tobacco 
pouch,  the  cap  and  the  pipe,  perhaps  he  could  raise 
enough  to  keep  him  going  for  a  while.  But  it  would 
not  be  enough  until  he  found  a  new  place.  As  it  was, 
there  were  too  many  unemployed  at  Komarevo  (Zakhar 
knew  it  only  too  well).  As  to  the  sojourn  at  SerpukhofE 
with  the  rich  friend  of  his,  Zakhar  had  to  put  that 
out  of  his  mind.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  rich  master 
of  Serpukhoff  was  the  very  man  who  had  once  caught 
his  wife  presenting  Zakhar  with  his  famous  cotton 
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tobacco  pouch.  Two  other  masters  at  SerpukhofE 
had  chucked  him  out  of  their  mills  and  promised  to 
break  all  his  ribs  if  he  ever  crossed  the  thresholds 
of  their  establishments  again.  Similar  relations 
existed  between  Zakhar  and  all  the  other  employers, 
both  at  SerpukhofE  and  Komarevo.  In  short,  there 
was  nowhere  for  him  to  go,  .  .  .  Yet  Zakhar  did  not 
despair.  While  they  were  crossing  the  river  he  con- 
tinued to  whistle  gaily,  sing,  and  play  his  concertina. 
Even  more  than  that,  the  very  moment  they  reached 
the  opposite  bank  he  began  expressing  his  sincere 
sympathy  with  Grishka  in  his  sad  lot. 

"  WeU,  Grishka,  my  boy,"  he  said,  "  I  am  really 
sorry  for  you.  .  .  .  Pity  to  see  a  fine  young  feUow 
like  you  thrown  away  in  a  hole  like  this.  You  can 
say  good-bye  to  your  freedom  now.  .  .  .  Without 
me  you  wiU  be  at  the  mercy  of  that  beastly  old  man. 
You  won't  be  able  to  stand  up  against  him  without 
me.  It's  as  if  you  had  a  millstone  round  your  neck — 
just  like  that.  ...  Oh,  what  a  pity  you  got  married ; 
I  told  you  to  get  out  of  it — and  now  look  at  you  !  .  .  . 
How  different  it  would  be  if  you  had  listened  to  me  ! 
We  should  be  going  off  together,  like  toffs.  We  could 
go  anywhere  we  liked.  Instead  of  that  you  will  have 
to  stay  here  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  .  .  .  Pity — great 
pity  !    I'm  very  sorry  for  you." 

In  talking  like  this  Zakhar  had  no  ulterior  motive. 
He  was  almost  sincere,  for  he  measured  Grishka  by 
his  own  standard.  Besides,  he  knew  Grishka  well 
enough  to  realize  that  he  was  not  at  all  happy  in  his 
new  role  of  a  married  man. 

During  the  whole  of  this  conversation,  Grishka 
stood  with  his  head  bowed  and  his  chest  resting  on 
the  oar.  He  did  not  say  a  word  but  angrily  stabbed 
the  other  end  of  the  oar  into  the  sand,  and  every  now 
and  then  flung  back  his  long  hair  with  an  impatient 
hand. 
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He  was  sad,  not  so  much  at  parting  from  his  friend, 
as  at  the  thought  that  he  could  not  follow  him  if  he 
wanted  to.  When  finally  they  said  good-bye  to  one 
another,  Grishka  followed  Zakhar  with  his  piercing 
eyes,  which  were,  however,  quite  dry.  There  was  no 
grief  or  regret  in  them,  but  there  was  envy,  there 
was  the  madness  of  a  young,  untamed  horse,  caught 
by  a  lasso,  bound  with  strong  ropes,  and  thrown 
helplessly  on  the  ground.  Every  feature  of  his  dark 
face  expressed  this  intense  anger.  Zakhar  was  quite 
right  when  he  said  that  he  might  now  have  been  as 
free  as  that  gull  soaring  over  the  free  river.  It  was 
all  up  with  him  now.  Whether  he  liked  it  or  not,  he 
would  have  to  remain  in  the  hated  house.  That  severe 
old  man  had  bound  Grishka  hand  and  foot.  Zakhar 
was  right  when  he  jeered  at  him.  He  was  right  when  he 
taunted  him  with  having  no  will  of  his  own,  with  being 
bold  and  daring  only  when  there  was  no  one  to  take 
him  firmly  in  hand.  But  as  is  usually  the  case,  he 
did  not  blame  himself  for  all  this  so  much  as  he  did 
those  around  him,  especially  Dounia  ;  he  held  that 
she  was  chiefly  responsible  for  it ;  it  was  really  all 
her  fault ;  had  she  not  lived  only  two  versts  away, 
had  she  not  made  him  fall  in  love  with  her  and  promise 
to  marry  her,  all  would  have  been  different  now.  He 
might  have  been  leaving  with  Zakhar.  And  why  the 
devil  had  he  wanted  to  go  to  the  lake  at  all  ?  What 
had  he  wanted  there  ?  What  of  it  if  he  had  been 
to  the  lake  a  dozen  times  or  so  ?  Was  it  fair  that  he 
should  lose  his  freedom  just  for  that  ? 

Grishka 's  indignation  was  also  partly  directed  against 
his  father-in-law  :  Uncle  Kondrati  had  a  lot  to  answer 
for  he  considered.  Why  had  he  welcomed  him  so,  instead 
of  driving  him  away  from  his  house  ?  Why  had  he 
treated  him  as  he  would  have  treated  his  own  son  ?  .  .  . 

With  these  thoughts  in  his  mind,  Grishka  left  the 
meadow  side  of  the  river  and  ferried  across  the  Oka. 
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When  he  turned  to  the  landing-stage  to  tie  up  his 
boat,  his  eyes  met  those  of  his  wife.  She  was  standing 
there,  leanmg  against  a  large  boat,  evidently  waiting 
for  him. 

Dounia  had  come  down  to  the  landing-stage  with 
the  object  of  meeting  him  immediately  he  came  back, 
but  she  was  not  prompted  by  her  own  desire  to  see 
him.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  before  leaving  for  Sosnovka, 
Glyeb  had  told  her  to  tell  Grishka  directly  he  came 
back  from  the  opposite  side  to  row  to  the  whirl- 
pool and  bring  back  the  creels  left  there  overnight. 
Otherwise  it  is  doubtful  whether  she  would  have  had 
courage  enough  to  wait  for  her  husband.  It  must  be 
mentioned  that  Dounia  was  of  late  beginning  to  feel 
very  uneasy  in  her  husband's  presence.  This  was  not 
due  to  cruelty  on  Grishka's  part — on  the  contrary, 
he  had  never  raised  a  finger  against  her.  But  Dounia 
felt  that  she  would  rather  stand  hard  knocks  from 
him  than  see  how  he  had  changed  without  giving  her 
any  inkling  of  the  cause  of  it. 

Like  all  weak,  bad-tempered  men,  Grishka  dared 
not  show  his  anger  openly.  Therefore,  he  had  vented 
it  secretly  and  quietly  and  mostly  on  Dounia,  who  was 
the  only  person  under  his  complete  control.  He  had 
adopted  very  petty  but  nevertheless  very  efifective 
means. 

For  instance,  from  the  moment  they  were  married, 
he  assumed  towards  her  a  contemptuous  sarcastic 
attitude.  He  never  said  a  word  to  justify  this  attitude, 
no  ;  he  was  simply  silent,  turning  away  from  her  every 
time  she  asked  him  anything.  Occasionally  he  made 
threatening  gestures,  or  frowned  angrily  at  her.  But 
all  this  disappeared  immediately  Zakhar  came  on  the 
scene.  Then,  in  the  presence  of  his  wife,  Grishka 
would  enter  into  a  lively  friendly  conversation  with 
Zakhar  and  try  to  appear  very  bright.  The  young 
wife  could  not  think  of  any  reason  for  such  behaviour. 
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Her  sensitive  young  heart  suffered  horribly  at  the 
injustice  of  it.  She  felt  an  acute  jealousy  of  Zakhar  ; 
she  grew  thinner  and  thinner  every  day,  and  lost  her 
spirits,  to  the  great  surprise  of  Aunt  Anna  and  the 
quiet  grief  of  her  aged  father,  who  peered  at  her  with 
his  weak  eyes  and  sadly  shook  his  old  white  head. 

However,  the  moment  the  boat  touched  the  landing- 
stage,  she  walked  down  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  but 
her  husband's  look  at  her  made  her  start  back  :  she 
had  never  before  seen  such  a  terrible  expression  on  his 
face.  Dounia  suppressed  her  fear,  however,  and  in 
great  confusion  gave  him  her  father-in-law's  order. 

In  answer  to  her  message  Grishka  jumped  on  the 
bank,  looked  round,  pushed  the  boat  away,  and 
savagely  flung  down  his  oars  on  the  ground. 

Dounia  became  more  frightened  than  ever,  and 
timidly  went  back  a  few  steps.  Grishka  rushed  at 
her  with  uplifted  fists. 

"  It's  all  through  you,  it's  all  your  fault !  "  he 
shouted  with  clenched  teeth,  looking  round  again. 
"It's  aU  through  you  !  It's  you  who  told  your  father 
about  us  two.  It  is  because  of  this  they  made  us 
marry.  .  .  .  I'll  pay  you  out  for  that  !  " 

"  Grishka  .  .  .  Grishka  !  .  .  ." 

She  could  not  finish  her  sentence.  Without  her 
explanations,  Grishka  must  have  realized  that  their 
carryings  on  could  not  have  remained  a  secret  any 
longer.  He  must  have  known  that  sooner  or  later 
it  would  be  found  out.  If  Dounia  for  a  moment  could 
have  forgotten  her  maiden  modesty,  she  could  have 
reminded  him  of  another  circumstance  which  made  it 
impossible  to  keep  it  a  secret  indefinitely  ;  perhaps 
that  circumstance  would  have  softened  his  heart, 
made  him  treat  her  more  gently,  more  kindly.  .  .  . 
But  Grishka  was  not  aware  of  that  circumstance. 
Besides,  he  would  hardly  have  taken  any  notice  of  it 
at   that   particular    moment.      Zakhar 's   words   had 
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acted  on  his  brain  like  strong  spirit.  His  mind  was 
in  a  fog.  Besides,  there  was  no  reason  to  bridle  his 
passion  now.  Glyeb  was  not  at  home,  therefore  he 
could  give  full  vent  to  his  feelings.  He  showered  angry 
reproaches  on  Dounia,  threatened  to  drown  her,  to 
burn  down  the  house,  to  run  away  from  home  and 
many  other  like  things.  Of  course  they  were  but 
empty  words,  the  irresponsible  nonsense  of  an  over- 
heated brain,  words  at  which  one  might  have  laughed 
or  for  which  one  might  well  have  given  Grishka  a 
good  hiding,  but  they  stabbed  the  young  woman's 
heart  and  filled  it  with  inexpressible  grief. 

At  last  Grishka  jumped  into  the  boat,  and  throwing 
a  few  more  senseless  threats  into  the  air,  desperately 
stuck  the  oar  into  the  rowlock  and  shot  down  the 
stream. 

Helplessly  pressing  her  hands  to  her  bosom,  choking 
with  tears  and  her  whole  body  trembling,  Dounia  went 
into  the  kitchen  garden  to  have  a  long  cry  alone.  She 
could  not  master  her  grief ;  she  was  too  young  for  that. 

Aunt  Anna  discovered  her  there  when  she  came 
through  the  gate. 

"  Goodness  gracious  !  What  is  the  matter  with  you, 
my  dear  ?  God  have  mercy  on  you  !  "  she  exclaimed, 
hurriedly  waddling  towards  her  daughter-in-law. 

In  spite  of  her  preoccupation  with  the  pots  and 
pans.  Aunt  Anna  had  of  late  noticed  more  than  once 
that  something  was  wrong  with  Grishka 's  young  wife. 
Twice  even  she  had  seen  her  crying  quietly.  "  Poor 
thing,"  she  thought,  "  she  isn't  used  to  it  yet.  She's 
crying  for  her  girlish  freedom.  Don't  I  remember  how 
I  cried  when  I  was  young  !  .  .  .  Three  whole  weeks. 
She  must  be  very  nervous,  poor  child.  .  .  .  Still, 
it  is  time  she  stopped  it.  'Tisn't  as  if  she  were  with 
bad  people.  .  .  .  She  must  know  that  we  like  her. 
Why  should  she  cry,  then  ?  " 

Dounia's  tears  had  quite  upset  the  old  lady,  but 
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the  more  she  bustled  round  the  girl,  the  more  she 
caressed  her  and  tried  to  console  her,  the  more  Dounia 
wept.  When  one's  heart  is  overflowing  with  grief, 
words  of  sympathy  and  caresses  have  just  the  opposite 
effect  to  that  intended.  They  only  intensify  the  pain 
of  a  lacerated  heart.  In  such  a  case,  it  is  better  to 
leave  the  grief-stricken  man  or  woman  alone,  to  let 
them  have  a  good  cry ;  time,  rest  and  peace  are  the 
best  consolers.  Words  in  such  a  case  only  make  still 
more  poignant  for  us  the  cause  of  our  grief. 

"  Now  come,  my  poor  child,  tell  me  what  has  hap- 
pened. TeU  me  quietly,  into  my  ear,"  the  old 
woman  repeated  again  and  again,  now  and  then 
readjusting  her  shawl,  which  kept  on  slipping  down 
over  her  eyes,  with  her  quick,  sharp  movements. 
"  Don't  cry  so,  my  dear,  teU  me  what  it  is.  Has 
anything  happened  between  you  and  your  husband  ? 
.  .  .  Listen  to  me,  my  child,  don't  take  any  notice 
of  him,  he  is  only  a  good-for-nothing,  he  isn't  worth 
your  tears.  .  .  .  Wait  till  the  old  man  comes  home 
— he  will  give  him  something." 

"  No,  mother  dear,  it  isn't  for  him  that  I  am  cry- 
ing ...  I  really  don't  know  why  I  am  so  unhappy. 
.  .  .  Don't  tell  father  anything.  .  .  .  For  God's  sake 
don't  say  anything,  I  beg  you.  ..." 

"  All  right,  my  dear,  all  right  ...  I  won't  tell 
him  an3rthing.  But  if  it  is  about  him  that  you  are  un- 
happy, I  tell  you  don't  take  any  notice  of  him.  I've 
noticed  for  a  long  time  that  you  are  very  unhappy.  .  .  . 
But  never  mind,  my  dear,  perhaps  he  will  change, 
now  that  his  friend  has  gone.  It's  all  through  that 
Zakhar  that  he  has  turned  out  so  badly.  .  .  .  He 
taught  him  all  the  bad  things.  I  heard  him  once 
saying  all  sorts  of  things  to  him — devil  take  him,  the 
wretch.  ...  I  am  so  glad  he  has  gone." 

Whether  it  was  all  Zakhar 's  fault,  or  someone 
else's.  Aunt  Anna  had  frequent  occasions  to  console 
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the  young  wife.  Fortunately  so  far  Glyeb  had  not 
noticed  anything.  Otherwise  a  huge  row  could  not 
have  been  avoided.  The  chances  are  that  Grishka 
would  have  had  an  opportunity  to  test  in  his  own 
person  the  strength  of  Glyeb 's  fists,  which  would  have 
given  Dounia  cause  for  more  tears. 

However,  Glyeb,  who  was  very  busy  from  early 
morning  until  late  at  night  on  his  creels  and  boats — 
the  fishing  season  was  drawing  to  an  end  and  he  had 
to  make  the  utmost  of  every  hour — paid  no  attention 
to  the  doings  of  the  young  couple.  He  really  had  no 
eyes  for  such  things,  and  besides,  although  of  late 
his  clear  vision  was  growing  a  little  dulled,  still  he 
could  see  the  movement^  of  a  float  or  the  creels  over 
the  water  much  better  ithan  he  could  the  changed 
expressions  on  a  human  face.  The  old  man  took  less 
notice  of  the  face  than  of  the  hands.  Whenever  he 
went  home  for  his  dinner  or  his  supper,  he  always 
found  Dounia  busy  at  some  domestic  task.  What 
better  could  one  expect  ?  He  was  quite  satisfied 
with  his  daughter-in-law.  "  Yes,  the  old  man  was 
right,"  he  thought  to  himself,  "  she  is  a  good,  hard- 
working young  woman,  and  very  even-tempered.  .  .  . 
I  thought  at  first  she  was  rather  different,  but  I  must 
give  her  her  due,  I  was  wrong.  There  is  nothing  to 
find  fault  with  in  her.  ..." 

On  the  other  hand  Dounia,  prompted  perhaps  by 
qualms  of  conscience  at  the  thought  of  her  past, 
worked  very  hard  as  if  trying  to  earn  her  parents' 
forgiveness  for  her  former  slip.  From  the  first  day  she 
came  into  the  house  nobody  had  heard  a  cross  word 
from  her  ;  in  spite  of  all  her  present  troubles,  she 
never  slackened  for  a  moment,  but  worked  hard  from 
dawn  to  sunset.  Aunt  Anna  found  in  her  a  worthy 
rival  in  taking  the  greatest  care  of  her  pots  and  pans. 
Moreover,  she  was  greatly  encouraged  by  the  change 
which  was  now  taking  place  in  Grishka  :  he  was  getting 
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more  amenable  every  day  ;  he  ceased  frowning  and 
rowing.  The  arrival  of  the  winter  still  further  im- 
proved the  relations  between  the  young  people. 
And  another  thing  :  much  as  one  might  wish,  one 
cannot  spend  five  long  winter  months  on  end  without 
saying  a  word.  Evidently  Grishka  had  got  tired  of 
senseless  rows.  Winter  in  a  peasant's  house,  with  its 
leisure  and  domestic  peace,  is  the  best  counsellor. 

Now  Glyeb  was  absorbed  in  the  task  of  mending 
the  nets,  plaiting  the  creels,  making  boat-hooks  and 
oars,  and  generally  preparing  his  fishing  tackle.  This 
gave  ample  exercise  to  his  love  of  work.  Still,  mending 
nets  and  shaving  boat-hooks  is  a  dull  business  as 
compared  with  fishing,  which  is  a  really  lively  task. 
The  fierce  frosts  which  bound  the  Oka  with  a  thick  icy 
crust  kept  the  old  fisherman  indoors.  There  was 
nothing  to  prevent  him  from  devoting  a  portion  of  his 
thoughts  to  his  wife,  his  children  and  the  household 
in  general.  After  watching  her  for  many  a  long  day 
in  the  house,  Glyeb  came  to  a  final  conclusion  about 
his  daughter-in-law,  which  was  eminently  favourable. 
Whenever  he  spoke  to  Uncle  Kondrati  about  her, 
and  thanks  to  the  frozen  river  the  old  dweller  on 
the  lake  frequently  visited  Glyeb 's  house,  he  could 
not  praise  her  enough.  His  kind  words  visibly  pleased 
the  aged  man.  Generally  speaking  they  all  seemed 
to  get  on  very  much  better  together  of  late.  Their 
contentment  and  joy  were  greatly  increased  at  the 
end  of  the  winter  when  a  little  cot  appeared  in  the 
fisherman's  house,  and  then  sounds  of  baby  cries 
began  to  be  heard  again  in  the  house.  Now  the  grey 
brows  of  Glyeb  seemed  to  be  smoothed  out,  and  Uncle 
Kondrati's  old  head  shook  all  the  more,  not  with 
grief,  however,  but  with  gladness.  As  to  Aunt  Anna 
and  Dounia  herself,  their  joy  was  beyond  words.  For 
the  time  being  their  beloved  pots  and  pans  were  for- 
gotten. .  .  .  Even  Grishka  became  merrier,  and  often 
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shook  back  his  curls  contentedly,  feeling  extremely 
pleased  with  himself. 

It  seemed  as  if  together  with  the  weak  baby  voice 
a  ray  of  sunshine  had  penetrated  into  the  dark,  smoky 
house  of  the  old  fisherman,  lit  up  all  the  faces,  all  the 
corners,  walls,  and  even  the  very  hearts  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. It  seemed  as  if  the  guardian  angel  of  the  new-born 
babe  had  spread  his  wings  over  Glyeb's  house,  over  the 
landing-stage,  even  over  the  boats  buried  under  the 
snow  and  the  distant  country  enveloped  in  grey  mist. 

The  snow  had  already  melted  from  the  roof,  the 
ice  had  gone  down  the  Oka,  and  the  blackbirds  and 
the  larks  had  arrived  when  Dounia  went  out  of  the 
gate  for  the  first  time. 

It  was  a  beautiful  warm  day  in  early  spring. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  the  beneficial  effect 
of  the  spring  air  on  Dounia,  or  whether  she  was  simply 
light  of  heart  (this  was  not  surprising  considering  that 
Grishka  was. quite  nice  to  hernow),or  perhaps  maternity 
had  greatly  improved  her  health,  as  is  often  the  case, 
but  she  looked  healthier,  more  cheerful  and  even  more 
beautiful  than  when  she  was  a  girl.  And  that  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  she  was  carrying  a  pole  on  each  of  her 
shoulders,  and  each  pole  was  weighed  down  by  heavy 
linen.  There  was  a  lot  of  work  to  be  done  in  connection 
with  it ;  it  had  to  be  washed,  dried  and  thoroughly 
repaired.  She  gaily  descended  the  hill  to  the  landing- 
stage,  where  close  by  splashed  the  brook  as  it  flowed 
merrily  into  the  Oka,  and  cheerfully  set  to  work. 

She  had  been  hard  at  work  for  about  an  hour  when 
behind  her  she  heard  someone's  steps.  Knowing 
beforehand  that  these  steps  must  belong  to  Aunt 
Anna,  who  was  hurrying  to  remind  her  of  the  feeding- 
time  (the  old  lady  was  most  particular  about  the 
baby  having  his  meals  at  the  proper  time),  Dounia 
left  her  washing  and  raised  her  head.  But  it  was  not 
Anna — it  was  Zakhar  who  stood  behind  her. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

EVIL  SEEDS 

Zakhar  was  no  longer  the  dandy  in  appearance  that 
we  saw  at  the  Komarevo  fan*,  and  afterwards  at 
Glyeb's,  although  he  still  wore  the  same  clothes. 
That  was  really  the  reason  why  he  no  longer  looked 
a  dandy,  for  the  five  or  six  months  of  continuous 
wear  had  told  on  his  clothes.  His  wide  blue  cotton 
trousers,  turned  up  nearly  to  the  knees  with  the  object 
of  keeping  them  clean,  or  rather  of  concealing  the 
frayed  ends,  had  become  faded,  and  in  places  the 
stuff  had  given  way.  He  had  no  longer  that  famous 
waistcoat  with  the  shining  buttons  of  which  he  had 
been  so  proud,  like  all  factory  lads  to  whom  their 
fine  waistcoat  gives  a  feeling  of  superiority  over  the 
grey,  lapti-shod  peasant.  .  .  .  However,  he  still  wore 
his  old  pink  cotton  shirt  and  cap,  but  they  also  showed 
signs  of  heavy  rains,  dust  and  wear  generally  ;  indeed 
they  looked  so  wretched  as  to  radically  alter  the  whole 
expression  of  this  erstwhile  village  beau.  His  face 
seemed  to  have  become  worn  together  with  his  shirt 
and  cap.  It  could  stiU  charm  the  Serpukhoff  trades- 
men's wives  and  the  mill  girls,  but  it  was  no  longer 
plump  and  pink.  One  could  see  very  easily  that 
Zakhar  had  not  been  feeding  on  pies  and  cakes  since 
he  had  left  Glyeb's  service.  Suspended  from  the 
stick  he  carried  over  his  shoulder  was  a  sheepskin 
coat  so  much  the  worse  for  wear  that  it  looked  as  if 
somebody  had  been  riddling  it  with  bullets  for  two 
hours  on  end.    His  concertina  was  the  only  thing  well 
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preserved,  thanks,  no  doubt,  to  the  nature  of  the  ma- 
terials of  which  it  was  made — mainly  brass  and  wood. 

Yet  Zakhar  looked  as  impudent  and  confident  as 
ever.  His  hawklike  eyes  still  had  a  contemptuously 
sarcastic  look  in  spite  of  all  his  ragged  clothes.  He 
had  an  air  as  if  the  wretched  remains  of  his  fine  clothes 
were  not  on  his  own  shoulders,  but  lying  on  the  ground 
at  his  feet  in  a  heap,  and  he  had  his  foot  on  them, 
like  upon  an  object  unworthy  of  his  attention. 

With  such  an  air  he  approached  the  young  wife. 
He  did  not  do  it  suddenly,  however ;  a  few  seconds 
before  Dounia  looked  round,  he  had  stopped  and 
carefully  adjusted  his  clothes,  whilst  his  eye  eagerly 
followed  every  movement  of  the  young  woman.  They 
roved  from  her  slightly  exposed  bosom,  due  to  her 
bending  attitude,  to  her  plump  white  arms,  bared  to 
the  elbow,  and  from  them  to  her  bare  feet  standing 
in  the  brook  and  made  pink  by  the  cold  splashes  of 
the  water.  One  could  not  say  definitely  what  impression 
it  produced  on  Zakhar  ;  he  seemed  more  astonished 
than  anything  else.  When  he  was  with  Glyeb,  he  had 
hardly  deigned  to  look  at  Grishka's  wife.  He  had 
often  called  her  a  "  dried-up  nanny-goat,"  and  such 
names.  Now  he  winked  at  her  with  a  sly  expression, 
and  raising  his  brows  significantly,  walked  straight 
up  to  her,  swaggering  the  while. 

"  How  are  you,  Dounia  ?  .  .  .  How  are  you  getting 
on,  Avdotia  Kondratievna  ?  "  he  said,  looking  very 
pleased  with  himself,  while  Dounia  hurriedly  buttoned 
up  her  blouse  and  adjusted  her  skirt. 

"  Good  day  to  you,"  she  answered,  showing  neither 
pleasure  nor  annoyance. 

Little  by  little,  thanks  to  her  domestic  happiness, 
she  had  forgotten  all  about  Anna's  assurances  that 
Zakhar  had  been  the  sole  cause  of  her  former  un- 
happiness.  She  had  almost  forgotten  the  very  exist- 
ence of  Grishka's  erstwhile  friend. 
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"  Don't  you  recognise  me  ?  "  asked  Zakhar,  shaking 
his  head.  "  It  isn't  very  long  since  you  saw  me.  .  .  . 
We're  old  friends,  aren't  we  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  remember,"  she  answered,  but  not 
very  enthusiastically.  "  Where  have  you  been  ?  " 
she  asked  him,  gathering  up  her  washing. 

"  I  have  been  at  Klyshin  ;  I  walked  all  the  way 
from  there.  .  .  .  But  that  is  of  no  interest.  Let's 
talk  about  other  things.  .  .  .  Now  is  this  the  way 
to  meet  an  old  friend  ?  You  looked  as  if  you  didn't 
know  me  at  aU.  .  .  .  And  I  have  come  specially  to 
look  you  up.  .  .  .  WeU,  you  have  changed.  .  .  . 
You  look  as  pretty  as  any  Kolomna  heiress.  I  could 
stand  here  and  look  at  you  all  day  long  ..."  said 
Zakhar,  almost  smacking  his  lips. 

Dounia  said  nothing.  She  merely  looked  towards 
the  gate  and  hurriedly  hung  her  washing  on  the  poles. 

"  And  are  all  your  people  at  home  ?  "  asked  Zakhar. 

**  They  are,"  Dounia  answered,  raising  the  poles  and 
balancing  them  on  her  shoulders. 

*'  It  will  hurt  your  little  shoulders  ;  let  me  help  you," 
said  Zakhar  gallantly. 

"  I  can  carry  it  myself." 

"  Why  won't  you  let  me  ?  " 

"  Because  I  can  do  it  myself.  I  brought  it  here 
myself,  and  I  can  take  it  home  myself,"  answered 
Dounia  drily,  turning  towards  the  house. 

Zakhar  moved  back,  but  continued  to  watch  her 
intently  with  his  twinkling  little  eyes  as  she  walked 
up  the  hill ;  his  lips  smiled  sarcastically  but  his  hawk- 
like eyes  contradicted  the  expression  of  his  lips,  they 
were  full  of  an  eager  curiosity.    He  walked  after  her. 

When  Zakhar  reached  the  gate,  he  ceased  his  chase 
of  her  and  went  up  to  Glyeb  and  Grishka  who  were 
working  under  the  shed. 

"  How  are  you,  master  ?  "  he  exclaimed  with 
impudent   assurance,   raising   his  cap  and  giving   a 
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friendly  nod  to  Grishka,  who  returned  the  compli- 
ment. 

"  Grood  morning,  brother,"  answered  Glyeb  deliber- 
ately.   "  Where  have  you  come  from  ?  " 

*'  I  happen  to  have  come  from  Klyshin.  I  ran 
over  from  there." 

"  And  where  have  you  been  living  all  this  time  ? 
You  might  run  over  from  anywhere,"  said  the  old 
man,  looking  him  over  with  suspicion. 

'*  Well,  I  have  worked  at  different  factories  .  .  . 
mostly  at  Serpukhoff.  ...  I  have  a  friend  there,  a 
mill  owner  ...  I  mostly  stay  with  him,"  answered 
Zakhar  without  any  hesitation. 

"  Then  why  are  you  so  down  at  heel  ?  Did  your 
friend  cheat  you  in  paying  you  off  ?  " 

"  No,  he  paid  me  up  all  right.  ...  Is  there  any- 
thing wrong  with  me  ?  I  think  I  am  aU  right," 
retorted  Zakhar  confidently. 

"  Well,  I  remember  that  when  you  lived  with  us 
your  sleeves  were  whole,  and  now  they  are  not." 

"  Well,  I  wear  exactly  what  I  fancy.  I  didn't 
want  to  take  my  good  clothes  with  me.  I  left  them 
at  a  friend's.  .  .  .  This  is  good  enough  for  the  present ; 
the  weather  is  rather  wet,  and  the  roads  are  muddy." 

"  Well,  what  did  you  come  for  ?  Do  you  want 
work  ?  " 

"  I  wouldn't  mind.  ...  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I — 
I  haven't  anything  particular  to  do  just  now  ...  so 
if — if  you  want  a  man,  I'll  be  pleased  to  oblige  you." 

"  I  have  no  particular  need  of  you.  .  .  .  Still, 
I  wouldn't  mind  taking  you  on,"  said  the  old  man, 
trying  to  show  Zakhar  every  sign  of  indifference. 
He  did  not  see  that  Grishka  was  making  signs  to 
Zakhar,  showing  him  that  he  had  arrived  at  a  most 
psychological  moment. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Glyeb  wanted  a  man  badly. 
About  a  fortnight  before  he  had  called  at  Komarevo, 
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trying  to  find  a  labourer,  but  none  was  to  be  found 
in  the  village.  Zakhar's  arrival  thus  saved  him  a 
lot  of  trouble. 

'*  Although  he  is  a  lazy  fellow,"  he  thought  to 
himself,  "  at  least  I  know  him,  and  know  how  to  deal 
with  him.  You  never  can  tell  what  it  will  be  like  if 
you  take  on  a  stranger." 

With  these  thoughts  in  his  mind,  the  old  man  again 
looked  at  Zakhar's  ragged  clothes.  Those  rags  said 
much  to  the  wi^e  old  man.  He  had  grave  doubts 
about  Zakhar's  friends  and  his  clothes  entrusted  to 
their  care  ;  Glyeb  realized  that  Zakhar  was  down  on 
his  luck  again,  and  that  he  would  not  make  any  bones 
about  the  wages  :  that  he  would  take,  in  fact,  whatever 
was  offered  to  him.  And  the  old  man  was  perfectly 
right.  Zakhar  was  absolutely  on  his  beam  ends,  and 
despite  the  signals  made  to  him  by  Grishka,  which  told 
him  that  he  was  really  wanted,  he  dared  not  ask  for 
high  wages,  fearing  that  the  old  man  might  turn  him 
away. 

*'  Well,  if  you  want  to  come,  I  am  agreeable.  .  .  . 
Let's  go  into  the  house  ;  we  will  talk  it  over  there, 
and  we'll  have  something  to  eat  at  the  same  time," 
said  Glyeb,  rising  to  his  feet. 

As  a  result  of  their  conversation,  Zakhar  was  taken 
on  until  the  autumn  at  the  former  monthly  wage. 

"  0  Lord,  there  he  is  again,"  said  Aunt  Anna, 
when  she  was  left  alone  with  Dounia  after  dinner. 
"  I  wish  the  devil  would  keep  him  away.  .  .  .  Mark 
my  words,  if  he  only  doesn't  spoil  Grishka  again  ! 
Didn't  he  cause  us  enough  trouble  last  year  ?  .  .  . 
Grishka  is  glad  he  has  come  back  ;  the  silly  fellow.  .  .  . 
I  do  hate  that  Zakhar  ;  I  can't  stand  him.  Remember 
my  words,  if  he  only  doesn't  turn  our  Grishka  wrong 
again.  .  .  .  He  seems  to  have  charmed  him.  .  .  . 
Look  how  they  are  always  whispering  to  one  another. 
Grishka  is  so  sillj^  to  listen  to  him." 
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"  Yes,  mother,  he  seems  to  be  very  glad  to  see  hhn," 
said  Dounia  sadly.  "  He  looked  at  him  all  dinner 
time." 

"  Ah  me,  we  shouldn't  have  let  him  into  the  house," 
said  the  old  woman,  shaking  her  head  with  disapproval. 
"  But  what  can  you  do  with  my  old  man  ?  .  .  .  He 
wouldn't  listen  to  anything  you  said.  .  .  .  He  must 
have  been  born  like  that.  If  you  say  anything,  it 
only  makes  him  angry  ;  even  if  he  sees  you  are  right, 
it  doesn't  make  any  difference  to  him.  Once  he  has 
made  up  his  mind  to  do  a  thing,  he  will  do  it  whatever 
happens.  .  .  .  And  what  can  he  see  in  that  Zakhar 
fellow  ?  How  often  has  he  himself  run  him  down. 
And  now  he  takes  him  on  again  !  ...  It's  all  for 
economy's  sake.  Why  should  he  try  to  economise 
so  at  his  time  of  life  ?  Only  the  other  day  I  told  him 
that  we  must  buy  some  new  pots  ;  I  was  afraid  even 
to  mention  it  to  him — that's  what  he  has  brought  me 
to.  You  should  have  seen  how  he  shouted  at  me.  .  .  . 
Wouldn't  give  me  a  single  kopeck.  He's  that  tight 
with  money.  I  think  he  has  taken  on  Zakhar  only 
because  he  didn't  want  much  money.  .  .  .  He  doesn't 
think  that  he  is  bringing  trouble  into  the  house.  .  .  . 
I  suppose  he  has  been  knocking  about  without  work 
all  this  time.  There  couldn't  be  any  peace  when  he's 
in  the  house,"  concluded  the  old  woman  angrily. 

Aunt  Anna's  fears  were  soon  justified.  Barely 
a  couple  of  days  had  passed  after  Zakhar's  arrival 
before  Dounia  began  to  notice  a  change  in  Grishka. 
In  a  month's  time  Grishka  was  an  altogether  different 
man.  He  did  not  revert  to  his  former  sullen  silence  or 
cruelty  towards  his  wife  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  became 
very  gay  and  dissipated.  He  continually  boasted 
to  his  wife,  saying  that  he  did  not  care  a  straw  about 
the  old  man,  that  he  could  do  anything  he  liked,  and 
as  he  spoke  he  Avould  bite  off  bits  of  straw  and  spit 
them  out  exactly  like  Zakhar.    He  declared  that  he 
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was  his  own  master  now,  that  now  that  he  had  a 
family  of  his  own,  nobody  had  any  business  to  order 
him  about,  and  that  he  would  defy  anyone.  If  anyone 
said  anj^iihing  to  him,  he  would  take  his  wife  and  child 
away  and  go  and  live  somewhere  else.  He  didn't 
care  where  he  went,  he  could  easily  find  some  work, 
and  at  a  better  place  than  at  Glyeb's.  Moreover, 
Zakhar  had  told  him  many  a  time  that  they  would 
be  glad  to  take  on  a  fine  lass  like  Dounia  at  any  factory, 
and  that  he,  Zakhar,  himself  would  find  a  place  for 
her.  As  to  Grishka  himseK,  that  went  without  saying. 
It  was  enough  for  him  to  whistle  for  any  factory 
door  to  open  wide  to  him.  Then  they  would  see  some 
life.  .  .  . 

Whenever  Dounia  tried  to  stop  him  talking  like 
that  he  would  begin  swearing,  would  teU  her  to  keep 
quiet,  or,  what  was  stiU  worse,  would  begin  making 
fun  of  her  in  Zakhar's  presence,  calling  her  a  silly 
woman,  and  even  inviting  Zakhar  to  have  a  laugh 
at  her  expense. 

The  friendship  between  Grishka  and  Zakhar  grew 
from  day  to  day.  Zakhar  seemed  to  have  flattered 
Grishka  immensely  by  treating  him  as  his  equal ; 
they  were  inseparable.  Dounia  often  found  them 
sitting  together  in  a  quiet  corner  in  the  courtyard 
or  in  a  boat.  Zakhar  would  sing  some  song,  accom- 
panying himself  on  his  concertina,  or  have  a  quiet 
chat  with  Grishka.  Grishka  would  listen  to  him 
attentively,  sucking  at  his  pipe.  More  than  once  she 
heard  her  name  mentioned  in  the  course  of  those 
conversations,  invariably  in  a  complimentary  way. 
Zakhar's  friendship  for  Grishka  seemed  to  be  bo 
strong  that  it  reflected  even  on  Dounia  ;  Zakhar  showed 
every  interest  in  her  work.  Whenever  she  had  to 
carry  her  washing  to  the  brook,  or  whenever  she 
wanted  to  leave  her  baby  with  someone  else  for  a 
while,  Zakhar  was  at  her  service  ;  he  never  removed 
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his  hawklike  eyes  from  her  ;  he  tried  to  follow  her 
everywhere,  and  please  her  at  every  opportunity. 
Zakhar  was  careful  enough  to  make  these  attentions 
known  only  to  the  young  woman  herself,  refraining 
'from  them  in  the  presence  of  others.  He  did  not 
seem  to  notice  how  flatly  she  refused  all  his  offers 
of  service,  how  she  ignored  his  attentions.  She  seldom 
even  answered  him,  as  a  rule  just  turned  away  from 
him  in  silence.  But  this  only  seemed  to  increase 
his  attentions.  Whenever  Dounia  appeared  in  the 
courtyard  or  in  the  kitchen  garden,  Zakhar  was  there 
to  meet  her.  He  always  pretended  that  the  meeting 
was  quite  accidental,  but  he  always  had  his  concertina 
handy.  He  would  lean  against  the  gate  or  the  hedge, 
looking  at  Dounia  with  emotion ;  then  he  would  sing 
to  her  in  a  soft  voice  some  song  or  other,  accompanying 
himself  on  his  concertina.  If  she  turned  away  from 
him,  he  would  merely  look  in  an  opposite  direction, 
thus  preserving  his  usual  air  of  confidence. 

But  gradually,  together  with  his  usual  attentions, 
he  began  to  show  her  an  unusual  degree  of  impudence  ; 
once  he  even  tried  to  have  a  game  with  her.  They 
were  alone  in  the  courtyard.  Having  looked  around, 
and  seen  that  there  was  no  one  about,  Zakhar  stealthily 
crept  up  to  her  and  softly  whispered  : 

"  How  sweet  you  look,  Avdotia  Kondratievna  !  " 

"  Leave  me  alone,"  she  said,  flushed  with  indignation, 
and  pushing  him  away  so  hard  that  he  reeled. 

"  Why  are  you  so  hard  on  me,  Dounia  ?  *'  asked 
Zakhar,  coming  back  to  her. 

"  Don't  you  dare  touch  me,  you  wretch  !  "  she 
cried,  clenching  her  fists  and  assuming  a  threatening 
attitude. 

"  Sh  !  Don't  talk  so  loud.  I'm  not  going  to  murder 
you,"  he  whispered,  looking  round. 

"  I  will  shout,"  she  answered. 

"  Now  come,  sh  !    Avdotia  Kondratievna." 
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"  What  are  you  looking  at  me  like  that  for  ?  You 
won't  frighten  me.  I'm  not  afraid  of  you,"  she  shouted, 
raising  her  voice  higher  and  higher.  "  I  shall  shout, 
and  I  shall  call  everybody.  ...  I  shall  let  them  see 
what  sort  of  man  you  are.  ...  I  shall  tell  them  all 
about  you  and  your  behaviom*,  you  wretch  !  .  .  .  I 
don't  want  to  see  you,  you  low  mean  fellow  !  "  she 
shouted,  after  Zakhar,  who  had  run  away  from  her 
as  quickly  as  he  could. 

"  Very  well,  then,  my  beauty,"  thought  Zakhar 
to  himself,  looking  at  her  through  a  hedge.  "  You 
don't  want  me — very  weU,  then  ;  wait  and  see  what 
happens.    I'll  make  you  remember  Zakhar." 

Fortunately  for  him  no  one  had  heard  Dounia's 
voice.  All  the  members  of  the  household  were  at 
the  landing-stage,  and  Zakhar's  intrigue  w^ent  un- 
punished. 

From  that  day  Zakhar  altered  his  behaviour  towards 
Dounia.  He  realized  that  she  was  not  like  some  of 
the  mill  girls  who  could  be  disarmed  by  cheek  and 
insolence.  He  therefore  decided  to  change  his  tactics. 
With  this  object  in  view  he  ceased  for  the  time  being 
to  pay  any  attentions  to  Dounia  ;  he  behaved  like  a 
man  mortally  and  unjustly  offended. 

"  Why  did  you  turn  on  me  like  that  ?  "  he  asked 
her  at  the  first  opportunity.  "  I  was  only  having 
some  fun,  and  you  thought  I  meant  it.  Ah,  Avdotia 
Kondratievna,  you  are  making  a  mistake  about  me. 
I  am  not  the  sort  of  man  you  take  me  for  ;  I  am  really 
a  very  good  fellow ;  I'm  only  sorry  for  you,  that's  aU. 
I  can't  help  knowing  everything,  living  under  the 
same  roof  with  you,  and  believe  me,  I'm  teaching 
your  husband  only  what  is  good  for  him ;  I'm  doing 
it  more  for  your  sake.  .  .  .  Were  it  not  for  me,  you 
would  be  much  more  unhappy,"  added  Zakhar  with 
inimitable  sincerity. 

The   very  tones   of   his   voice   seemed  to  radiate 
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injured  virtue.     He  seemed  to  be  resolved  to  repay 
her  good  for  evil. 

True  enough,  as  though  prompted  by  this  deter- 
mination, he  resumed  still  more  diligently  his  instruc- 
tion of  Grishka.  His  real  actions  were,  however,  quite 
concealed  from  the  household,  but  evil  actions  are 
like  evU  seeds  :  you  may  hide  them  as  deep  as  possible, 
they  wiU  stiU  come  up  on  the  surface.  The  first 
fruits  of  Zakhar's  instructions  were  the  familiar 
green  bottles  of  vodka.  The  seeds  sown  by  Zakhar 
evidently  took  root  in  a  rich  soil.  Time  after  time 
in  the  dead  of  night,  when  the  whole  household  was 
fast  asleep,  Grishka  stealthily  crept  out  of  the  room 
and  disappeared  through  the  back  gate.  Fearing  to 
rouse  her  husband's  anger,  Dounia  pretended  not 
to  see  it ;  in  this  way  she  hoped  to  retain  her  husband's 
good  wiU.  She  knew  her  reproaches  or  requests 
would  have  no  effect  on  him.  Perhaps  it  were  better 
that  he  should  think  that  she  was  either  ignorant  or 
acquiescent.  Nevertheless,  when  Grishka  left  the 
house  she  would  get  out  of  her  bed  and  foUow  him  ; 
she  would  then  see  in  the  pale  light  of  the  stars  how 
Grishka  would  meet  someone  at  the  far  end  of  the 
landing-stage,  how  they  both  would  put  off  in  the  boat, 
and  disappear  across  the  river.  Where  Grishka  and 
Zakhar  went  she  knew  not.  Sometimes  she  would 
spend  the  whole  night  sitting  on  the  bench  at  the  gate 
in  restless  and  anxious  expectation  ;  she  would  dis- 
appear into  the  house  only  to  feed  her  baby.  The 
result  of  these  nocturnal  visits  was  that  Grishka  would 
return  home  distinctly  drunk.  Once  he  came  home 
so  drunk  that  he  kicked  up  a  row  and  awakened 
Aunt  Anna  who  slept  behind  the  partition  in  the  same 
room. 

'*  What  are  you  doing,  you  villain  ?  What  are  you 
doing  ?  "  began  the  old  lady  with  indignation,  press- 
ing now  her  ear  and  now  her  lips  to  the  partition. 
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**  Oh,  you  shameless  fellow  !  Wait  till  the  old  man  gets 
up,  he  will  show  you  how  to  get  drunk,  you  godless 
villain." 

At  the  mention  of  Glyeb's  name,  Grishka,  who  had 
but  a  moment  before  threatened  to  chuck  the  old 
man  out  of  the  house,  suddenly  became  as  silent  as  if 
he  had  dropped  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  Oka.  Having 
put  her  husband  to  bed,  Dounia  went  to  her  mother- 
in-law  and  asked  her  not  to  say  anything  to  Glyeb. 
Aunt  Anna  insisted  on  her  plan  ;  she  was  determined 
above  all  to  show  up  that  rogue  Zakhar  ;  yet  in  the 
end  she  was  prevailed  upon  by  Dounia,  and  promised 
to  keep  silence  for  the  time  being.  However,  her 
promise  to  keep  silent  availed  nothing,  for  although 
Glyeb  neither  saw  nor  heard  anything  and  had  no 
suspicion  whatever,  yet  he  learnt  all  about  it  the  very 
next  morning  through  an  accidental  meeting. 

Glyeb  had  occasion  to  go  to  Komarevo  early  in 
the  morning.  He  had  heard  that  one  of  the  Komarevo 
manufacturers  wanted  some  fresh  fish  for  his  men, 
and  he  had  decided  to  offer  him  his.  At  the  entrance 
into  Komarevo,  near  Gerasim's  public-house,  he  met 
a  brother  of  the  manufacturer  he  was  going  to  see. 

**  I  was  just  going  to  send  a  message  to  you,"  said 
the  manufacturer,  greeting  him. 

**  Was  it  the  fish  you  were  after  ?  "  asked  the  old 
man,  wondering  what  was  his  business. 

"  Have  you  any  to  offer  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  have  some." 

"  In  that  case  send  them  to  me,  only  soon  if  possible. 
That's  exactly  what  I  was  going  to  ask  you  by  your 
young  fellows." 

"  Which  young  fellows  ?  "  Glyeb  interrupted  him. 

"  Why,  your  own,  of  course  :  your  labourer  and 
that  other — Gregory,  I  believe." 

*'  Where  have  you  seen  them  ?  " 

"  Where  ?    Why  here,  of  course,  at  Komarevo." 
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"  I  never  knew  they  came  here,"  said  the  old  man 
with  astonishment. 

"  How  could  you  know  ?  They  don't  come  here 
by  day  ;  they  come  by  night,  when  you  are  all  asleep, 
I  suppose." 

**  Why  should  they  come  here  ?  " 

"  What  a  question  to  ask  !  Can't  you  guess  :  they 
are  young,  and  want  to  have  some  fun.  The  reason 
I  didn't  send  word  by  them  yesterday  was  because 
they  were  too  drunk — well,  you  can  imagine  for 
yourself.  Well,  send  it  along  then,  that  fish  of 
yours." 

"  Very  well,  you  shall  have  it,"  said  Glyeb,  frowning 
heavily  and  scratching  the  back  of  his  neck. 

The  old  fisherman  pretended  to  go  home,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  as  soon  as  the  manufacturer  had  dis- 
appeared through  his  gate,  he  turned  back  and  walked 
into  the  public-house. 

"  Tell  me,  Gerasim,"  he  asked  of  the  sleepy,  lifeless 
publican.     *'  Did  you  see  my  boys  here  last  night  ?  " 

"  Don't  know  .  .  .  Don't  know  your  boys  ..." 
answered  Gerasim  scarcely  turning  his  head  towards 
Glyeb,  and  slowly  blinking  with  his  red  eyes. 

"  How  is  it  that  you  don't  know  ?  "  said  the  old 
man  impatiently.  "  You  ought  to  know.  .  .  .  It's 
your  business  to  know  who  comes  to  your  place.  .  .  . 
It  isn't  as  if  you  had  thousands  of  people  in  your  house 
every  night.  .  .  .  You  should  know." 

"  It  isn't  my  business,"  said  the  publican  indifferently 
as  he  shufiled  in  his  slippers  behind  the  partition. 

Glyeb,  who  had  become  really  angry,  wanted  to 
follow  him,  but  at  that  moment  he  caught  sight  of  the 
nephew  of  the  Smedoff  miller,  the  one  who  had  got 
into  conversation  with  him  at  the  Komarevo  fair. 

This  would  not  have  stopped  him  if  he  had  not 
noticed  that  the  miller's  nephew  was  making  signs  to 
him  to  go  out  through  the  front  door.    Glyeb  answered 
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him  with  a  nod,  and  went  out.  In  a  minute  the 
miller's  nephew  joined  him. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  Glyeb. 

"  Wait  a  little.  It  isn't  convenient  to  talk  here. 
Let's  get  round  the  corner,  Glyeb  Savinitsh,  or  Gerasim 
will  see  us.  .  .  ." 

**  What  have  you  got  to  do  with  him  ?  " 

"  Oh,  he  might  be  angry.  .  .  ." 

**  I've  no  patience  with  you  all,"  said  Glyeb  angrily, 
nevertheless  turning  the  corner. 

"  Haven't  you  been  enquiring  about  that  labourer 
of  yours  ?  .  .  .  What  do  you  call  him  ?  " 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  can  tell  you  that  he  was  here  last  night. 
I  saw  him  myself  ;  he  was  on  the  spree.  .  .  .  Well, 
I  told  you,  do  you  remember — I  told  you  that  he  was 
a  good-for-nothing.  I  told  you  that  he  wouldn't  do 
for  you  ;  he  isn't  the  sort  of  man  you  want." 

"  You  can  leave  that  to  me  ;  I  am  not  asking  your 
advice.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  how  did  they  pay 
for  their  drinks  ?  ...  Or  perhaps  they  got  them  on 
credit." 

*'  They  paid  up  all  right  .  .  .  Zakhar  was  paying. 
...  I  saw  him  pay  cash." 

"  Perhaps  you  noticed  whether  they  had  any  fish 
with  them  ?  Did  they  pay  with  fish  ?  "  the  old  man 
interrupted  him,  looking  enquiringly  into  his  eyes. 

"  No,  I  didn't  see  any  fish  ;  they  paid  in  cash. 
But  what  has  that  got  to  do  with  it.  I  told  you  the 
man  was  no  good  for  you  ;  if  you  are  not  careful  he 
will  turn  your  own  boy  into  a  drunkard,"  persisted  the 
miller's  nephew. 

But  the  old  fisherman  had  already  found  out  what 
he  wanted  to  know.  He  turned  his  back  on  the  young 
feUow,  and  without  any  further  ado  left  Komarevo. 

Since  he  had  listened  to  the  manufacturer  with 
annoyance,  one  might  have  expected  him  to  fly  into  a 
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rage  when  he  learned  the  whole  truth,  but  the  reverse 
happened  :  the  news  that  it  was  Zakhar  who  had  paid 
for  the  drinks  and  that  he  had  paid  in  cash,  seemed  to 
pacify  the  old  man.  His  first  thought,  when  he  had 
heard  of  the  nocturnal  visits  of  the  boys  to  Komarevo, 
had  been  that  Zakhar  and  Grishka  were  stealing  his 
fish  ;  that  they  were  fishing  at  night  without  permission 
and  paying  for  their  drinks  with  what  they  caught. 
To  do  full  justice  to  the  old  fisherman's  sense  of  honour, 
he  was  indignant  not  so  much  at  the  loss  of  the  fish — 
though  that  hurt  him  very  much — as  at  the  possibility 
of  their  stealing.  He  would  not  have  spared  his  own 
son,  his  Vania,  if  he  were  a  thief.  Still,  Glyeb  decided 
to  give  Grishka  and  Zakhar  a  severe  talking  to.  His 
intention  would  not  have  been  so  mild  had  he  known 
how  frequent  were  those  nocturnal  escapades  of  the 
two  young  men.  But,  as  we  already  know,  the  old 
man  suspected  nothing.  He  thought  that  it  was  the 
first  adventure  of  his  adopted  son,  that  it  was  his 
first  breach  of  discipline,  and  therefore  he  merely 
decided  to  give  him  a  good  lesson  so  as  to  prevent  its 
repetition.  It  would  not  do  to  encourage  the  boy,  as 
he  might  easily  slip  into  stealing  the  fish. 

The  comparative  leniency  of  the  old  man's  judg- 
ment must  be  partly  attributed  to  his  good  humour, 
the  result  of  the  fine  deal  he  had  just  concluded  with 
the  manufacturer.  His  sales  had  not  been  very  good 
of  late,  so  the  prospect  of  a  profitable  deal  of  fish 
naturally  pleased  him  greatly. 

When  Glyeb  moored  his  dinghy  to  the  bank,  he 
found  Grishka  and  Zakhar  busy  hanging  up  the  nets 
to  dry. 

Leaving  his  cap  and  the  oar  in  the  boat,  the  old 
man  went  straight  up  to  his  adopted  son. 

"  Where  were  you  last  night,  eh  ?  "  he  asked, 
stopping  directly  in  front  of  the  young  fellow. 

Grishka   was   quite   taken   aback   by  this   sudden 
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question,  and  looked  as  if  he  had  been  knocked  on  the 
head.  He  completely  lost  his  wits.  Meanwhile  Zakhar 
walked  away  a  little,  and  bending  over  the  nets,  became 
so  busy  that  one  might  have  thought  he  neither  saw 
nor  heard  anything. 

"  I  ask,  where  were  you  last  night  ?  Speak  up  !  " 
said  the  old  man  again  impatiently. 

"  I  .  .  .  father  .  .  .  where  could  I  be  ?  ...  I 
don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about,"  muttered 
Grishka,  shrinking  back  and  glancing  stealthily  at 
Zakhar. 

But  Zakhar  seemed  to  have  no  time  for  Grishka;  he 
was  completely  absorbed  in  his  task. 

"  TeU  me  straight,"  said  Glyeb,  raising  his  voice; 
"  don't  pretend.    Speak  the  truth  .  .  ." 

"  Where  could  I  be  ?  I  was  at  home  of  course," 
answered  the  young  fellow,  gradually  regaining  his 
wits. 

"  What !  .  .  .  And  who  was  in  the  public-house, 
then,  eh  ?  " 

"  Strike  me  Grod  .  .  ."  Grishka  began,  but  the  old 
man  gave  him  no  time  to  finish. 

"  AU  right  then,"  he  said,  frowning  severely,  and 
turning  to  the  labourer.    "  Zakhar,  come  you  here." 

Zakhar  pulled  himself  together,  gaily  shook  his  hair, 
and  walked  up  to  him,  with  the  expression  of  a  good 
schoolboy  caUed  by  the  teacher  into  the  middle  of 
the  classroom  as  a  model  to  his  comrades. 

**  Look  here,  both  of  you,"  said  the  old  man,  turning 
his  grave  face  from  one  to  the  other.  "  Listen  ;  let 
it  be  the  last  time,  do  you  hear  ?  The  last  time  ! 
If  it  happens  again,  I'll  give  you  such  a  lesson  .  .  . 
You  won't  get  up  for  three  days  .  .  .  I'U  show  you.  .  .  . 
As  to  you,  Zakhar,  I  shan't  keep  you  an  hour 
longer,  not  a  single  hour.  If  you  want  to  go  on  the 
drink,  go  to  Serpukhof!,  or  anywhere  else  ;  you  can 
drink  there  as  much  as  you  like.  .  .  .  Don't  think 
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you  can  come  to  my  house  and  teach  others  to  drink. 
.  .  .  You  seem  to  feel  envious  at  seeing  other  people 
live  peacefully  and  quietly.  .  .  .  Look  at  yourself, 
what  you  have  come  to — nothing  but  rags  on  your 
back.  .  .  .  Do  you  want  to  make  other  people  like 
yourself  ?  If  you  want  to  ruin  your  life,  do  it ;  you'll 
come  to  beggary  one  of  these  days  ;  if  you  live  long 
enough,  you  will  find  yourself  in  prison  too  ;  then  you 
will  have  a  taste  of  free  bread.  ...  If  you  want  to 
lead  a  bad  life,  it's  quite  easy,  you  can  do  it  by  yourself, 
but  let  other  people  alone.  .  .  .  You  can  do  anything 
you  like  with  yourself,  but  if  you  come  to  other  people, 
you  must  live  as  they  do,  that's  all.  .  .  .  And  you, 
Grishka,  I  tell  you  for  the  last  time  :  put  it  out  of  your 
head.  If  I  see  it  again,  God  help  you.  You  will  only 
have  yourself  to  thank.  Remember  what  I  tell  you. 
Now  go  into  the  house,  and  ask  my  old  woman  to 
give  you  a  pail,  and  bring  it  here,"  concluded  Glyeb 
rather  suddenly,  turning  towards  the  Oka, 

He  went  to  the  brook  where  he  had  left  a  large  basket 
filled  with  fish.  As  he  was  getting  out  the  fish,  Grishka 
brought  him  the  pail. 

In  a  few  minutes  they  left  in  a  boat. 

Meanwhile  Zakhar  went  on  busying  himseK  with 
the  nets.  His  zeal  was  really  extraordinary ;  he 
never  even  raised  his  head  from  his  work. 

How  could  Zakhar,  standing  with  his  back  to  the 
river,  know  when  Glyeb  had  crossed  it  and  disappeared 
into  the  bushes  on  the  opposite  side  ?  That  we  do 
not  know.  Nevertheless,  the  moment  they  did  so  he 
shook  his  head,  spat  for  a  distance  of  half  a  dozen 
yards,  and  stretched  himself  on  the  sand.  His  eyes 
watched  Grishka  with  lively  curiosity  as  the  young 
fellow  came  back. 

Seeing  the  grave  face  of  the  lad,  Zakhar  burst  into 
thin  squeaking  laughter. 

Grishka  turned  from  him  and  angrily  threw  down 
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the  oar,  after  which  he  sat  down  on  the  ground,  dug 
his  elbows  into  his  knee,  and  rested  his  head  on  his 
hands. 

This  made  Zakhar  go  off  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 

"  What  are  you  laughing  at  ?  "  Grishka  said  angrily. 
"  Have  you  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  laugh  ?  " 

"Why  shouldn't  I  laugh?  Should  I  cry  like  a 
woman  ?  "  retorted  Zakhar  sarcastically.  "  Well, 
what  a  man  that  father  of  yours  is,  to  be  sure  !  .  .  . 
Well,  my  boy,  why  aren't  you  crying  ?  I  should  like 
to  see  you  crying  for  a  change.  ...  Oh,  you  milksop  ! 
I  wouldn't  give  that  much  for  you." 

Zakhar 's  face  suddenly  showed  signs  of  displeasure. 

"  You  aren't  fit  to  live  your  own  life,"  he  said  in  a 
tone  of  the  greatest  contempt.  "  Your  pluck  is  all 
put  on.  .  .  .  The  moment  he  shows  you  his  fist,  you 
are  ready  to  cry  for  pardon." 

"  And  what  about  you  ?  You  are  brave  only  when 
you  are  alone.  Why  did  you  sing  so  small  ?  "  grumbled 
Grishka. 

"  Because  it  wasn't  my  business,  that's  why," 
answered  Zakhar  teasingly.  "I'm  a  stranger  here — 
here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow.  Why  shoidd  I 
make  any  fuss  ?  I  can  have  my  passport  and  go  any 
time  I  like  ;  it  doesn't  matter  to  me  whether  it  is 
Glyeb  or  any  other  master.  Nobody  can  order  me 
about.  Let  him  shout  as  much  as  he  likes.  I  don't 
take  any  notice  of  it ;  it  doesn't  affect  me  at  aU.  Now 
you  .  .  .  you  have  to  live  here,  that's  why  I'm 
telling  you.  If  you  give  in  to  him,  he  will  bend  you 
more  and  more." 

Grishka  said  nothing,  merely  turned  away. 

Zakhar  also  turned  away  from  him,  rested  himself 
on  his  elbow,  and  began  to  whistle  merrily.  Thus 
several  minutes  passed.  Finally  Zakhar  addressed 
Grishka  again,  but  this  time  without  any  sarcasm 
or  contempt. 
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"  Grishka,"  he  said  in  a  perfectly  friendly  tone, 
"  give  over.  .  .  .  Don't  be  so  moody.  Listen  to 
what  I  tell  you ;  somebody  must  have  told  him ;  the 
old  man  himself  didn't  know  an3rthing," 

"  The  old  woman  must  have  told  him  ;  she  threatened 
she  would  overnight,"  Grishka  answered,  throwing 
back  his  long  hair. 

"  No,  my  boy,  it  wasn't  she  ;  even  if  she  wanted  to 
she  wouldn't  have  dared.  It  would  take  her  three 
days  to  get  up  her  courage  to  speak  to  him." 

"  Who  was  it  then  ?  My  wife  ?  She  wouldn't 
dare." 

"  Do  you  think  she  would  come  and  ask  your 
permission  ?  " 

"  It  couldn't  be  she,  she  wouldn't  dare." 

"  Why  shouldn't  she  ?  " 

"  She  would  be  afraid,"  said  Grishka  boastfully. 

"  You  think  too  much  of  yourself,  my  boy.  Don't 
make  so  sure  about  it." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  What  I  mean  is,  if  you  looked  after  her  better,  she 
wouldn't  carry  tales.'* 

"  Have  you  noticed  anything  ?  "  eagerly  asked 
Grishka,  very  wide  awake  all  at  once. 

"If  I  hadn't  noticed  anything,  I  shouldn't  be 
telling  you  this.    I  mean  I  have  seen  something." 

"  What  have  you  seen  ?  "  asked  Grishka,  shaking 
all  over. 

"  I  have  seen  her  whispering  to  the  old  man.** 

"  When  ?  "  asked  Grishka,  throwing  an  angry  look 
in  the  direction  of  the  gate. 

"  This  morning,  before  the  old  man  went  to 
Komarevo." 

Grishka  clenched  his  teeth,  and  made  a  quick 
movement  to  get  up,  but  Zakhar  held  him  back. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  Don't  do  anything 
in  a  hurry.    Don't  beat  her,  I  tell  you ;  it  won't  be 
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any  good.  Take  my  advice,  don't  do  anything  suddenly. 
Do  it  gradually.  ...  To  begin  with,  give  her  a  good 
talking  to,  put  some  fear  into  her  ;  she's  a  quiet  girl ; 
it  will  be  enough  for  her.  She  is  not  a  bad  one.  .  .  . 
I  think  she  was  more  frightened  than  anything  else  !  " 

"  Never  mind,  I'll  give  her  a  lesson,"  Grishka 
interrupted  him,  still  looking  ferociously  at  the  gate. 

"  If  you  do  anything  to  her,  they  will  give  it  back 
to  you  !  You  are  not  the  master  in  this  house  ;  you 
just  try,  and  the  old  man  will  give  you  such  a  hiding. 
...  I  know  something  about  it.  When  I  got  married, 
my  wife  also  started  telling  tales ;  I  gave  her  a  good 
fright,  and  she  stopped  it.  I  know  what  I  am  telling 
you.  .  .  .  Where  are  you  going  now  ?  Stop,"  said 
Zakhar,  seeing  that  Grishka  was  rising  to  his  feet. 

This  time  Zakhar  did  not  hold  him  back  for  motives 
of  his  own.  He  merely  followed  him  with  his  eyes, 
as  Grishka  walked  up  the  hill.  The  moment  he  dis- 
appeared through  the  gate,  Zakhar  quickly  jumped 
up  and  ran  to  the  house,  but  he  did  not  go  into  the 
courtyard,  he  stayed  behind  the  gate,  listening  intently. 

Grishka  entered  the  courtyard  and  ran  straight 
in  to  his  wife. 

"  What  have  you  been  telling  the  old  man  ?  "  he 
shouted  at  her. 

*'  I  ?  .  .  .  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  "  said 
Dounia,  turning  pale. 

"  Why  did  you  tell  tales  ?  Eh  ?  "  shouted  Grishka, 
savagely  raising  his  fist. 

**  Mother  !  "  cried  Dounia  without  thinking. 

*'  So  you  are  going  to  cry,  eh  ?  "  whispered  Grishka, 
clenching  his  teeth  and  making  for  her.  At  that  very 
moment  Anna  appeared  on  the  little  veranda  of 
the  house,  and  Zakhar  suddenly  came  through  the 
gate.  He  seemed  to  have  been  waiting  for  this  oppor- 
tunity. They  both  rushed  at  Grishka,  who  was 
already  shaking  his  wife,  beside  himself  with  rage. 
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"  Hold  him,  hold  him  !  Save  the  poor  girl !  " 
cried  the  old  woman,  throwing  herself  between  the 
husband  and  wife. 

"  Leave  him  alone,  missus,  he  might  hurt  you  ; 
you  see  he's  quite  mad,"  said  Zakhar,  carefully  guard- 
ing the  old  lady  with  one  arm  and  pushing  Grishka 
away  with  the  other. 

"  You  leave  us  alone.  It's  none  of  your  business," 
Grishka  shouted  to  him. 

"  You  hold  your  jaw,"  he  retorted  with  unusual 
animation,  although  it  was  he  who  had  egged  Grishka 
on  and  in  fact  arranged  the  whole  scene,  so  as  to  come 
out  as  Dounia's  protector.  "  You  have  no  business  to 
fight.  Hold  on !  "  he  shouted,  grabbing  hold  of 
Grishka  when  the  latter  again  tried  to  rush  at  his 
wife.  "  You  madman  !  .  ,  .  Now  get  away,  Avdotia 
Kondratievna.  Don't  be  afraid ;  I  shan't  let  him  hurt 
you.  .  .  .  Now  then,  you  come  along  with  me,"  said 
Zakhar,  grabbing  Grishka  and  leading  him  away  to 
the  landing-stage. 

*'  You  silly  ass,  what  are  you  thinking  of  ?  Haven't 
I  told  you  to  be  careful  ?  "  he  said  in  the  tone  of  a 
peace-maker,  still  holding  Grishka  tight  in  his  arms, 
although  they  were  now  a  good  distance  from  the 
liouse.  "  Now  calm  yourself.  It  wouldn't  matter  if 
you  did  it  in  a  quiet  place  away  from  the  house.  .  .  . 
Fancy  doing  it  before  the  old  lady." 

"  Let  her  wait  till  I  find  her  alone.  I'll  give  it  her 
then,"  said  Grishka,  choking  with  rage. 

"  That'll  be  all  right  then,  but  not  now  ;  why,  she 
would  tell  the  old  man  everything.  .  .  .  What  a  thought- 
less fellow  you  are.  I  told  you  to  leave  her  alone,  but 
you  wouldn't  listen  to  me.  .  .  .  You  are  a  fool.  You 
can't  do  anything  right,"  said  Zakhar  in  a  tone  which 
might  have  deceived  even  a  more  astute  man  than 
Grishka. 

However,  Zakhar's  plan,  in  spite  of  all  the  skill 
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with  which  it  had  been  arranged  and  carried  out,  a  skill 
which  would  have  done  credit  to  a  better  man  than 
that  village  beau,  in  a  cheap  cotton  shirt,  did  not 
bring  about  the  desired  results.  It  was  mainly  Zakhar's 
own  fault.  Although  he  realized  that  Grishka's  wife 
could  not  be  handled  in  the  same  way  as  the  Serpukhofi 
girls,  he  could  not  persevere  in  his  original  plan  of 
proceeding  carefully  and  gradually.  His  inherent 
cocksureness  spurred  him  on  too  much.  Encouraged 
by  the  success  of  his  first  plan  and  full  of  confidence 
that  he  could  now  proceed  at  a  quicker  pace,  he 
decided  to  make  the  grand  assault  on  Dounia's  honour 
the  very  next  day  after  the  scene  described  above. 
Everything  seemed  to  favour  such  a  course.  Grishka, 
whom  Glyeb  had  sent  to  Sosnovka  on  some  business, 
would  not  return  before  the  evening  ;  Glyeb  himself 
did  not  feel  quite  well,  after  his  visit  to  Komarevo,  so 
spent  the  whole  day  lying  on  the  bench  in  front  of  the 
window. 
"  After  dinner,  during  the  short  interval  of  rest, 
Zakhar  went  to  the  shed,  carefully  plastered  his  hair 
down,  took  his  concertma,  and  crept  through  the 
narrow  passage  into  the  garden,  where  he  waited  for 
Dounia,  who  he  knew  had  to  come  there  to  hang  up 
her  washing. 

At  the  same  time  that  Zakhar  was  waiting  for  her 
in  the  garden,  Aunt  Anna  in  her  turn  was  waiting  for 
Dounia  to  leave  the  house  ;  although  she  had  told 
her  that  she  would  keep  yesterday's  scene  and  other 
doings  of  Grishka's  dark,  she  had  finally  decided  to 
teU  her  husband  about  it.  But  when  she  found  herself 
alone  with  Glyeb,  fear  took  possession  of  her.  Her 
heart  seemed  to  stop  beating.  Perhaps  that  would 
be  as  far  as  she  would  have  gone  that  day,  had  not 
Glyeb  started  talking  to  her.  He  began  to  talk  about 
the  affairs  of  the  house  in  general,  and  seemed  rather 
communicative.    That  gave  Anna  some  com'age.    She 
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went  up  to  him  as  he  lay  on  the  bench,  and  told  him 
everything  that  there  was  in  her  mind.  She  told  him 
of  yesterday's  scene,  of  Grishka's  nocturnal  visits,  and 
after  telling  him  of  Grishka's  drinking  bouts,  she  passed 
on  to  Zakhar.  Zakhar  was,  in  her  opinion,  the  sole 
cause  and  the  leader.  He  had  taught  Grishka  all  the 
bad  that  he  knew  ;  she  herself  had  heard  their  con- 
versation. About  three  weeks  before,  Dounia  had 
told  her  that  Zakhar  was  trying  to  carry  on  with  her, 
that  he  was  annoying  her,  and  had  once  even  made 
free  v/ith  his  hands.  The  old  woman  told  her  husband 
everything  .  It  was  clear  from  her  words  that  Zakhar 
was  the  ruin  of  Grishka. 

Knowing  Glyeb's  temper,  we  can  easily  imagine 
how  he  received  all  this  news.  He  told  his  wife  to 
stay  in  the  house,  whilst  he  himself  got  up,  passed  his 
hand  through  his  hair,  rubbed  his  face  without  a  trace 
of  colour  in  it,  and  went  out  to  the  veranda.  On 
hearing  Dounia's  voice  in  the  passage  he  stopped  ; 
that  circumstance  seemed  to  have  given  a  new  trend  to 
his  thoughts.  He  did  not  walk  to  the  back  gate  as  he 
had  originally  intended,  but  went  behind  the  shed, 
stopped  there  and  listened. 

"  I'm  damned  if  I  know  why  you  hate  me  so,"  he 
heard  Zakhar  saying  in  a  persuasive  tone.  *'  You  are 
quite  wronging  me,  because  I  don't  mean  any^harm. 
If  I  had  anything  in  my  mind,  it  was  simply  kindness 
to  you.  ...  I  never  taught  him  anything  bad.  ...  I 
always  tried  to  make  him  nice  to  you,  for  your  sake. 
...  I  want  to  make  a  man  of  him.  .  .  .  Just  as  I 
am  myself,  so  I  want  him  to  be.  .  .  .  If  it  were  not 
for  me,  he  wouldn't  have  left  a  hair  in  your  head. 
.  .  .  You  saw  that  yourself.  .  .  .  And  you  took  it 
into  your  head  that  it  was  all  my  fault — fancy  teUing 
your  father  !  ...  If  it  wasn't  for  me  ..." 

**  Oh,  you  villain,  you  have  no  conscience ! " 
exclaimed  Dounia  in  a  quivering  voice.     "  How  can 
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you  talk  like  that  ?  .  .  .  Whom  do  you  think  you  are 
deceiving,  you  low,  dirty  rogue.  .  .  .  Do  you  think 
I  don't  know  you  ?  It  is  you  who  told  him  that  I 
said  something  to  father.  .  .  .  God  punish  me  if  I 
said  anything.  God  punish  me  if  I  don't  teU  father 
everything  now  ..." 

Glyeb  did  not  hear  the  end  of  the  sentence.  He 
jumped  out  and  made  for  Zakhar  with  uplifted  fists.  In 
gpite  of  the  sudden  attack,  Zakhar  managed  to  get 
out  of  his  way,  and  jumping  a  few  paces  away,  stood 
in  a  defensive  attitude. 

"  Don't  you  be  so  easy  with  your  hand^,"  he  said, 
waving  his  concertina. 

With  one  blow  of  the  fist  Glyeb  sent  the  concertina 
flying  into  the  middle  of  the  garden. 

"  Father,  leave  him,  leave  him  alone  !  "  exclaimed 
Dounia,  white  as  death. 

But  Glyeb  pushed  her  aside  and,  trembling  with 
rage,  again  made  for  Zakhar. 

"  So  that's  your  game  !  "  he  shouted  in  a  choking 
voice.  "  'Tisn't  enough  for  you  that  you've  ruined 
the  fellow,  led  him  astray,  taught  him  to  drink  and 
all  gorts  of  bad  ways,  you  covet  his  wife  now !  You 
want  to  bring  shame  on  the  whole  family  !  You  want 
to  ruin  all  of  us,  you  villain.  .  .  .  Get  out  of  my  house, 
you  worm  !  .  .  .  Get  out  at  once  !  .  .  .  Don't  let 
me  see  you  again.  Out !  "  added  the  old  man,  waving 
his  fist. 

"  Hold  on,  hold  on,  you  have  no  business  to  fight !  " 
said  Zakhar,  retreating,  but  still  jaunty. 

Dounia 's  presence  seemed  to  give  him  additional 
courage. 

"  All  right,  all  right,  I'll  go,  when  you've  paid  me 
off.  .  .  ." 

"  Pay  you  off,  you  beggar  !  It's  you  who  owe  me, 
and  not  I  owe  you.  .  .  .  You  have  had  two  weeks' 
pay  in  advance,  and  now  you  want  your  money.  .  .  . 
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Get  out,  I  tell  you  !  Get  out  at  once,  before  I  do  you 
Bome  harm.  ..." 

"  All  right,  I'll  go,  I'll  go,  no  need  to  get  excited. 
You  won't  frighten  me  ;  I'm  not  like  that.  I  shan't 
be  crying  for  you.  .  .  .  Let  me  gather  my  things 
together,"  Zakhar  added  with  great  dignity. 

With  a  hard  knock  of  his  fist  Glyeb  opened  the 
gate,  went  into  the  yard,  threw  Zakhar's  sheepskin 
coat  and  cap  off  the  peg — his  only  possessions — then 
went  back  to  the  passage  and  threw  them  down  at 
Zakhar's  feet.  Meanwhile  Zakhar  had  recovered  his 
concertina. 

'*  You  needn't  shout,"  said  Zakhar,  picking  up  his 
coat. 

"  Now  go  !  "  shouted  the  old  man,  whose  blood 
boiled  at  the  sight  of  his  labourer.  "  And  don't  you 
ever  come  near  my  house.  You'll  be  sorry  for  it  if 
I  see  you  again.  I  couldn't  have  known  what  I  was 
doing  when  I  engaged  you.  .  .  .  Out  you  go,"  he 
added,  following  Zakhar.  The  latter  bravely  cocked 
his  cap  on  his  head,  and  slinging  his  coat  over  his 
shoulder,  left  the  place. 

When  Glyeb  came  back  into  the  courtyard  he  saw 
Dounia  sitting  on  the  veranda  with  her  face  buried 
in  her  hands,  crying  bitterly ;  Aunt  Anna  was  standing 
by  her  side.    Glyeb  went  up  to  them. 

"  What  are  you  crying  for,  Dounia  ?  Are  you  sorry 
that  I  kicked  out  that  rogue  ?  "  he  said  in  an  anxious 
voice,  to  which  he  endeavoured  to  impart  a  caressing 
tone.  "  That'll  do,  stop  crymg  ;  it  wasn't  your  fault ; 
it  is  my  own  fault  for  not  looking  after  you  better. 
I've  lived  long  enough,  and  should  have  known  better. 
...  I  should  have  seen  what  kind  of  man  he  was. 
Perhaps  your  husband  will  be  better  now.  .  .  .  Come, 
come,  don't  cry.  .  .  .  Ouf ,  I  am  so  tired !  He  made 
me  so  angry.  It  wasn't  worth  while  getting  excited 
like  that.    I  feel  my  blood  is  boiling.  .  .  .  Oh,  I  feel 
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a  noise  in  my  ears.  ...  I'd  better  go  and  walk  off 
my  heat.  Perhaps  I'll  feel  better  then.  .  .  .  I'U  go 
and  see  your  father." 

Glyeb  found  Uncle  Kondrati  at  work  as  usual. 
The  old  man  was  sitting  in  the  doorway,  basking  in 
the  sun  and  trimming  a  long  stick  intended  for  a  rod. 
Glyeb  sat  down  by  him. 

*'  I  have  come  to  have  a  talk  with  you,  uncle," 
said  Glyeb.  "  We've  had  some  bad  goings  on  at  our 
house." 

"  Christ  have  mercy  on  us  !  "  exclaimed  Uncle 
Kondrati,  leaving  off  his  work  and  making  the  sign 
of  the  cross. 

"  Well,  it  all  happened  like  this,"  said  Glyeb,  and 
related  to  him  all  that  had  taken  place. 

He  told  him  how  he  had  kicked  Zakhar  out  and  why 
he  had  done  so  ;  he  told  him  of  all  his  tricks,  and  then 
passed  on  to  Grishka  ;  told  him  all  that  he  had  heard 
from  Anna  and  added  some  reflections  of  his  own. 

"  I  made  a  big  mistake  about  him,  uncle,  a  big 
mistake,"  said  Glyeb,  shaking  his  snow-white  locks. 
**  I  must  say  he  wasn't  quite  reliable  even  when  he 
was  a  boy.  ...  I  had  my  own  boy  then.  .  .  .  They 
grew  up  together,  and  I  could  see  the  difference 
between  them  even  then.  Still,  I  didn't  think  he 
would  turn  out  so  badly.  .  .  .  You  can  see  for  your- 
self ...  I  have  come  to  you  to  talk  it  over.  .  .  . 
We  cannot  leave  it  like  that.  .  .  .  We  must  take 
him  in  hand  before  it  is  too  late.  ...  I  am  afraid 
that  a  good  hiding  will  not  be  enough  ;  he  might  im- 
prove for  a  time  and  then  go  back  to  what  he  was 
before.  Something  else  must  be  done  too.  What  do 
you  think  ?  " 

"  If  you  want  to  know  my  opinion,  Glyeb  Savinitsh, 
leave  him  alone.  Above  aU,  don't  threaten  him,  don't 
raise  your  hand  against  him,"  said  the  old  man  gently 
and  with  an  expression  of  deep  grief  on  his  face.   "  Hard 
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knocks  and  fears  will  do  no  good.  He  is  not  a  boy 
any  longer,  and  his  temper  is  different  now.  He  is 
a  hot-tempered  man,  Glyeb  Savinitsh.  God  would  not 
make  a  forest  all  level,  why  should  He  do  so  with 
men  ?  You  judge  everything  too  much  according 
to  your  own  ideas,  but  you  are  making  a  mistake 
there.  Some  men  are  more  savage  than  the  wild 
beasts.  .  .  .  Leave  him  alone,  I  teU  you.  The  best 
thing  would  be  for  you  to  have  a  good  talk  to  him, 
try  to  bring  him  round  by  kindness  and  patience  ; 
and  the  best  thing  we  could  do  would  be  to  say  a 
prayer  for  him,  to  ask  God  to  tame  his  wild  spirit.  .  .  . 
What  is  the  good  of  threatening  ?  It  would  only 
rouse  his  temper  ;  he  would  try  to  have  his  revenge 
on  you,  and  would  hate  your  house  and  his  life  all 
the  more.  .  .  .  Yes,  Glyeb  Savinitsh,  I  myseK  am 
also  very  disappointed  in  him.  .  .  .  He  has  put  a 
great  weight  into  my  heart.  ...  I  seem  to  have  felt 
it  coming  aU  along.  I  didn't  think  he  was  very  good- 
tempered  at  any  time.  No  good  could  ever  start  with 
evil.  ...  I  must  say,  Glyeb  Savinitsh,  it  wasn't  for 
him  that  I  intended  my  girl ;  she  was  my  only  joy  in 
life.  Day  and  night  I  have  prayed  for  her,  but  it 
seems  my  prayers  did  not  reach  God  ;  I  must  have 
displeased  Him  with  my  sins,"  added  the  old  man,  his 
white  head  drooping  with  humility. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  was  Kondrati's 
words  that  made  Glyeb  change  his  mind,  or  whether 
the  thought  of  his  beloved  son  softened  his  heart, 
a  thought  which  invariably  softened  the  old  fisher- 
man's heart  and  filled  him  with  quiet  sadness.  Or 
perhaps  Glyeb  had  arrived  at  that  time  of  life  when 
one's  blood  easily  cools,  and  the  wildest  temper  quickly 
subsides,  but  he  took  Uncle  Kondrati's  advice.  He 
did  not  touch  Grishka  when  he  got  home.  He  simply 
told  him  to  follow  him  to  the  boats. 

Aunt    Anna   and   Dounia   dashed   to   the   gates ; 
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trembling  with  fear,  they  pressed  their  pale  faces  to 
the  holes  in  the  gate  watching  what  was  going  to 
happen.  But  their  fears  did  not  materialize.  Instead 
of  pouncing  upon  Grishka,  Glyeb  began  to  talk  to  him 
quietly.  At  first  his  speech  was  grave  and  sharp, 
but  as  he  went  on  it  softened  down,  especially  when 
he  recalled  the  childhood  of  his  adopted  son.  It  could 
be  seen  that  those  memories  brought  back  to  him 
others  that  were  still  more  precious. 

"  I  brought  you  up  as  my  own  son,  and  this  is  how 
you  repay  me,"  said  Glyeb.  "  I  thought  when  God 
took  all  my  children  away  that  you  would  take  their 
place  to  console  my  old  age,  instead  of  that  you  turn 
out  a  villain.  .  .  .  Do  you  realize,  Grishka,  that  you 
have  lived  with  me  for  fifteen  years,  like  one  of  us  ? 
.  .  .  Think  of  it.  For  fifteen  years  I  have  shared 
with  you  my  bread  and  salt,  brought  you  up,  dressed 
you.  .  .  .  Do  you  think  I  deserve  to  be  repaid  by 
evil  for  all  the  good  I  have  done  for  you  ?  I'm  not 
thinking  of  myself  now  ;  my  life  will  be  short ;  I  am 
thinking  more  of  you.  .  .  .  Think  of  your  wife  and 
children.  Even  the  unfeeling  beasts  also  think  of 
their  young  ones.  .  .  .  It's  for  your  own  good  I'm 
telling  you  :  put  it  out  of  your  mind.  You  may 
remember  my  words  when  it  is  too  late.  .  .  .  Bad 
actions  never  bring  one  any  good.  .  .  .  Men  will 
not  overlook  and  God  will  punish  you.  Give  up  this 
kind  of  life.  .  .  .  It's  all  from  the  Evil  One.  .  .  .  Say 
a  prayer  and  go  back  to  your  work.  .  .  .  And  let 
bygones  be  bygones.    Say  no  more  about  it.  .  .  ." 

But  the  wise  counsel  of  his  adopted  father  had  no 
effect. 
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"  Now  come,  uncle.  .  .  .  Why  are  you  so  obstinate  ? 
Why  should  you  not  come  and  live  with  me."  It  will 
be  better  so.  I  ask  you  as  man  to  man,  and  with  no 
other  object.  Why  should  you  say  no  ?  "  Thus 
spoke  Glyeb  to  Gaffer  Kondrati  sitting  one  evening 
on  the  bench  in  front  of  his  house.  "  We  have  lived 
together  wellnigh  twenty  years  as  good  neighbours, 
in  peace  and  without  any  harm  to  either  of  us.  We 
are  like  brothers.  You  know  me  well  and  I  know  you. 
If  you  were  a  stranger  to  me  I  would  not  ask  you.  I 
hate  strangers.  But  you  are  no  stranger  to  us.  Your 
daughter  lives  in  my  house.  We  are  like  relations 
now.  It  is  not  as  if  you  came  to  me  and  asked  me 
first.  It  is  I  who  ask  you,  to  come  and  live  with  me. 
It  is  friendly  like  and  no  doubt  about  it.  What  have 
you  against  it  then  ?  " 

"  Thank  you,  Glyeb  Savinitsh,  for  your  kind  words," 
said  old  Kondrati  gently.  "  You  are  quite  frank 
with  me.  There  is  no  guile  in  your  speech.  I  can 
see  you  mean  only  to  be  good  to  me,  and  therefore  I 
must  be  frank  with  you.  I  would  do  you  wrong  if 
I  were  to  listen  to  you  and  do  as  you  want.  In  faith, 
it  would  be  wrong,  I  should  sin  against  my  own  con- 
science." 

"  What  are  you  talking  about  ?  Just  listen  to 
him  !  Upon  my  word,  uncle,  you  are  talking  nonsense  ! 
Indeed  you  are  !  "  exclaimed  Glyeb. 

**  Do  not  be  so  hasty,  my  friend,"  gently  answered 
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the  old  man.  **  Listen  first  and  then  rebiike  me.  Now, 
you  ask  me  to  come  and  live  with  you.  Very  well, 
suppose  I  take  you  at  your  good  word  and  come  and 
live  with  you.  It  means,  I  should  be  eating  your 
bread  for  nothing.  I  should  be  sponging  on  you.  Even 
if  you  would  not  mind  it,  other  people  would.  '  There 
is  a  cute  old  man  for  you,'  they  would  say ;  '  he  finds 
a  comfortable  home  for  his  daughter  and  then  settles 
down  there  himself,  for  the  people  there  were  kind- 
hearted.  Now  he  lives  without  working,  eating  his 
bread  with  his  hands  folded,  truly  a  loafer.'  And  they 
would  be  perfectly  right.  But  worst  of  all  my  own 
conscience  would  blame  me.  If  I  were  to  follow  your 
advice,  I  should  be  doing  something  to  offend  Grod. 
As  long  as  Grod  is  kind  to  me  and  does  not  take  away 
from  me  my  hands,  as  long  as  my  eyes  see,  I  must 
earn  my  daily  bread  by  work.  Our  labours  are  like 
prayers  to  Grod.  Every  living  creature,  every  ant  or  fly, 
they  all  work.  How  much  more  then  must  man  work. 
If  you  work  it  means  you  are  glad,  and  contented 
1  o  live.  Only  by  work  can  we  show  our  gratitude  to 
our  God  for  all  He  has  done  for  us.  If  a  man  grumbles 
about  his  life,  he  has  lost  taste  for  it.  He  stops  looking 
after  himself,  work  loses  all  pleasure  for  him,  he 
becomes  a  loafer.  Our  saints,  Glyeb  Savinitsh,  have 
all  lived  by  hard  work.  Christ's  Apostles  also  worked 
for  their  living.  There  were  among  them  fishermen 
like  ourselves.     They  must  have  worked  hard  ..." 

"It  is  true  enough  what  you  are  saying,  but  it  is 
not  quite  what  I  mean,"  interrupted  Glyeb.  "  I  do 
not  ask  you  to  come  and  eat  my  bread  for  nothing. 
I  want  you  to  come  and  help  me.  You  can  help  me 
very  much.  Isn't  that  working  ?  If  anything  is  too 
hard  for  you,  of  course  I  would  not  expect  you  to  do 
it.  After  all,  you  are  not  young  and  your  strength  is 
not  what  it  used  to  be.  Well,  you  know  I  would  not 
drive  you.    I  know  you  are  not  the  sort  of  man  who 
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wants  driving.  You  do  not  like  sitting  with  your 
hands  folded.  You  are  not  a  loafer.  You  are  too  keen 
on  work,  not  like  the  relation  I  had  living  with  me 
some  twenty  years  ago.  Akim  was  his  name.  Do 
you  remember  him,  or  have  you  forgotten  him  ?  No 
wonder;  he  was  a  worthless  man,  no  good  at  all. 
Why,  the  very  year  he  died  you  rented  that  lake.  You 
know  Grishka.  Well,  he  was  his  father.  There  was 
only  one  kind  of  work  that  interested  him  :  making 
starlings'  nests  and  wooden  whistles  for  the  children. 
That  was  the  work  he  really  liked.  Sometimes  when 
I  said  to  him,  'Akim,  go  and  draw  the  nets  up,'  he 
would  answer,  '  I  cannot,  my  stomach  is  all  aching.  I 
have  not  an  ounce  of  strength  in  me  now  !  '  But  if 
you  said  to  him,  '  Go  and  have  your  dinner,'  he  forgot 
all  about  his  stomach  ache.  He  would  have  liked  to 
spend  all  his  days  on  the  top  of  the  stove.  He  had  to 
be  driven  hard  to  do  any  work.  Well,  uncle,  as  I 
was  saying,  you  are  not  like  him,  glory  be  to  God  ! 
I  have  known  you  for  many  years.  Twenty  years 
is  enough  to  size  up  a  man.  I  tell  you,  you  can  help 
me  much.  You  can  see  it  for  yourself  :  the  summer 
is  coming  to  an  end,  soon  the  autumn  will  come. 
There  will  be  a  lot  of  work  to  do,  but  the  hands  are 
scarce.  There  are  no  labourers  to  be  got,  that's  all. 
What  can  you  do  ?  I  have  been  three  times  to 
Komarevo ;  they  promised  to  send  me  some  hands, 
but  they  never  did.  I  suppose  they  had  no  hands  to 
send.  That's  why  I  am  asking  you  to  come  to  me. 
Your  busy  hands  would  be  very  useful  to  me.  I  am 
getting  old  myself ;  I  am  no  longer  the  worker  I  used 
to  be.  Grishka's  help  alone  is  not  enough  for  me. 
Now,  if  you  would  only  join  me,  things  would  look 
quite  different.  You  are  an  old  man,  and  I  am  an 
old  man,  but  both  together  we  would  be  like  one  young 
man,  so  to  speak.  We  two  together  could  stand  up  to 
any  young  man.     Young  men  to-day  are  not  what 
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they  used  to  be.  They  are  getting  soft,  the  race  seems 
to  be  wearing  away.  .  .  .  But,  as  I  was  saying,  take 
for  instance  a  finger,  there  is  no  strength  in  it  :  you 
could  not  cut  off  a  slice  of  bread  with  it ;  but  add  to  it 
another  finger,  and  another  and  a  third,  and  you  have 
a  whole  hand  with  which  you  can  do  anything.  That's 
just  how  we  should  be  if  you  joined  me." 

**  It  is  wise  what  you  are  saying,"  said  old  Kondrati 
with  a  good-natured  smile,  "  but  you  are  putting  too 
much  hope  in  me.  Think  for  a  moment,  how  can  I 
help  you  ?  Look  at  yourself  first,  and  then  look  at  me. 
Compared  with  me  you  are  like  a  century  old  oak, 
and  I  am  like  a  blade  of  grass.  Any  wind  can  bend 
it.  Any  boy,  my  grandson,  for  instance,  Dounia's  little 
boy,  can  bend  me  to  the  ground.  What  sort  of  help 
could  I  be  to  you  ?  Only  a  burden,  only  unnecessary 
teeth  to  bite  the  bread,  and  even  they  are  gone." 

"  There,  again,"  exclaimed  Glyeb,  hopelessly  waving 
his  hand.  "  Harping  again  on  the  same  note.  Have 
I  not  told  you  already  that  it  is  I  who  ask  you,  and 
therefore  it  is  my  business  how  it  will  turn  out  ?  If 
I  ask  you  to  join  me  I  know  what  I  am  after." 

**  There  was  a  time,"  continued  the  old  man, 
*'  when  I  was  good  for  any  work,  but  my  strength 
has  gone  with  the  years.  What  are  we  without  our 
strength  ?  And  another  thing,  I  have  done  a  lot  of 
work  in  my  day  and  it  is  time  I  had  a  rest.  It  is 
time  for  me  now  to  think  not  of  worldly  affairs,  but 
of  something  different,  Glyeb  Savinitsh." 

*'  You  are  quite  right,  that  is  so.  But  if  the  Lord 
God  does  not  take  away  a  man's  life,  but  prolongs  it, 
he  must  live  and  make  his  living  with  his  hands." 

"  Just  so,  and  I  am  working  as  best  I  can.  I  do 
not  offend  God  by  loafing.  Nobody  has  ever  accused 
me  of  taking  other  people's  bread,  thank  God.  I  have 
eaten  only  the  bread  I  have  earned  myself,  for  which 
Grod  be  praised." 
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"  There  is  only  one  thing  you  do  not  take  into 
account,  my  dear  friend,"  persisted  Glyeb.  "  Is  the 
bread  you  are  eating  worth  your  labours  ?  You  have 
told  me  yourself  many  a  time,  that  sometimes  you 
spend  a  whole  day  with  a  rod,  baking  in  the  sun,  with- 
out catching  anythmg,  not  a  single  stickleback  !  You 
come  away  from  the  river  with  the  same  empty  can 
with  which  you  arrived  there.  That  means  you  have 
wasted  your  time.  That  is  what  I  am  talkmg  about. 
At  my  house  you  will  not,  at  any  rate,  waste  your 
time.  There  will  always  be  something  useful  to  do. 
You  will  feel  as  if  you  catch  a  good  fish  every  time 
you  throw  your  line.  When  you  see  results  of  your 
work  your  heart  rejoices.  And  my  fishing,  thank  Grod, 
is  enough  to  make  you  glad  !  At  times  when  I  pull 
up  my  creels  they  are  that  heavy  I  can  hardly  carry 
them.  On  such  a  day  you  feel  as  happy  as  can  be, 
you  feel  quite  a  new  man,  and  a  better  man  too.  If 
you  work,  and  work  without  any  good  results,  you  are 
likely  to  go  and  do  something  sinful.  I  tell  you, 
uncle,  I  could  not  stand  more  than  three  days  on 
your  lake,  indeed  I  could  not !  To  my  mind  all  your 
sticklebacks  and  other  small  fish  are  quite  worthless, 
are  not  really  worth  troubling  about.  It  is  not  even 
as  if  they  were  plentiful.  You  say  yourself  that  they 
are  getting  more  and  more  scarce  every  day.  What 
is  the  use  slaving,  fishing  for  them,  then  ?  Talk  about 
profits  ?  Why,  there  is  hardly  enough  fish  in  the 
lake  to  pay  your  fishing  rent.  Ten  roubles  a  year  is 
not  a  big  sum,  but  it  must  be  found  somewhere. 
Supposing  you  do  manage  to  make  both  ends  meet, 
there  are  other  needs  and  wants  to  think  of." 

"  My  needs  are  small,  Glyeb  Savinitsh ;  a  crust  of 
bread  and  a  taper  for  the  ikon,  that  is  all  I  really  want." 

"  That  is  very  little  indeed,  but  still  it  has  to  be 
found  somehow.  And  what  if  your  small  fry  gives 
out  altogether  ?  " 
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"  Well,  if  such  be  His  sacred  will  .  .  .  God  ga 
and  He  took  away.    No  one  but  God  could  do  it." 

"  And  what  if  a  plague  comes  upon  your  fish,  wha 
then  ?  " 

"  Well,  it  would  mean  I  deserved  it  because  of 
my  heavy  sins,  and  must  not  grumble." 

"  But  you  must  live.  ...  No  man  can  live  without 
bread." 

"  The  smallest  bird  that  lives  is  not  left  without 
Grod's  care,  my  dear  Glyeb ;  the  merciful  Creator 
looks  after  it.  Has  he  not  scattered  an  abundance 
of  food  and  grain  on  all  fields  and  roads  ?  He  also 
sends  good  and  kind  men  to  help  their  neighbours 
in  want.  Then  .  .  .  then  I  should  come  to  you, 
Glyeb  Savinitsh  !  " 

"  Instead  of  begging  and  bowing  then,  you  had 
better  come  to  me  now,  v/hen  I  myself  ask  you." 

"  No,  even  then  I  should  not  bow  to  you :  soil  does 
not  bow  to  soil ;  but  knowing  your  good  heart,  I  should 
come  to  you  and  say  to  you :  '  I  have  no  more  strength. 
I  cannot  earn  my  own  bread.  Give  me  a  comer  to 
die  in  peace  ! '    That's  all  I  should  say." 

"  Oh,  well,  you  seem  to  be  hopelessly  obstinate. 
Upon  my  soul,  uncle,  you  seem  to  be  determined  to 
leave  me  without  help  this  coming  autumn.  .  .  . 
Upon  my  soul !  .  .  ."  repeated  Glyeb  again  half 
jokingly  and  half  sadly,  shaking  his  grey  curls. 

Such  discussions  frequently  took  place  between 
the  two  old  men.  With  the  approach  of  autumn 
Glyeb 's  appeals  to  Kondrati  became  more  persistent. 
One  could  not  say  that  Glyeb  was  actuated  in  his 
requests  by  the  motive  of  self-interest  alone,  and  yet 
one  could  not  Say  that  that  motive  was  absent  in  his 
calculations.  The  active,  industrious  nature  of  the 
old  fisherman  revolted  at  the  sight  of  inactivity. 
Equally  revolting  was  to  him  wasted  effort.  He  had 
the  same  annoyed   feeling    as   a   hard-working   man 
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would  have  if  he  saw  a  rich  man  throw  gold  out  of 
his  window.  The  most  self-respecting  honest  worker 
feels  then  that  he  would  like  to  pick  up  the  gold  so 
carelessly  thrown  away. 

Similarly,  Glyeb  felt  strongly  a  desire  to  utilize 
his  neighbour's  hands.  "  What  is  the  good  of  wasting 
them,"  he  thought  to  himself,  unable  to  understand 
the  old  man's  refusals  any  more  than  he  could  under- 
stand why  the  death  of  Kondrati's  wife  should  have 
actuated  him  to  impose  on  himself  a  vow  of  fasting 
for  life.  "  Were  he  to  live  with  me,"  he  mused,  "  he 
would  be  of  some  good  to  me.  He  could  help  me 
greatly,  and  it  would  be  better  for  him  too  :  he  would 
be  among  his  own  people,  with  his  daughter  and 
grandchild.  Oh,  how  she  loves  him  !  She  wants 
to  be  always  with  him,  playing  with  him  all  day  long. 
But  no,  he  is  as  obstinate  as  could  be.  He  would 
rather  be  messing  about  on  his  lake,  devil  take  it !  .  .  ." 
Thus  thought  and  spoke  Glyeb,  but  all  his  arguments 
had  no  effect  on  old  Kondrati,  who  remained  adamant* 
Meanwhile  autumn  came  on.  The  hired  hands  from 
Komarevo  never  turned  up.  The  time  for  hiring  other 
hands  had  passed.  There  are  only  two  hiring  seasons 
in  a  year :  St.  Nicholas'  Day  for  summer  work,  and 
St.  Peter's  for  autumn  work.  He  was  too  late  for 
St.  Peter's  hands.  They  had  all  been  engaged  before- 
hand. Glyeb  realized  his  mistake,  and  in  order  to 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  situation  he  started  his  autumn 
work  with  unusual  but  anxious  zeal.  He  had  no  rest 
either  by  day  or  by  night.  He  worked  with  all  the 
energy  still  left  in  his  old  veins  and  muscles,  with  that 
energy  with  which  a  hard-working  peasant  tackles  any 
hard  job  that  promises  him  substantial  gain. 

I  do  not  know  what  effect  a  prospect  of  profit  has 
on  a  French  or  an  English  peasant.  I  suppose  it  fills 
them  with  the  same  enthusiasm  as  it  does  the  Russian 
peasant.    However,  there  is  a  great  difference  in  theii* 
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aims  and  the  results  of  their  gains.  Even  considerable 
increase  in  the  earnings  of  a  Russian  peasant  does 
not  in  the  least  alter  his  mode  of  life.  He  goes  on 
living  in  the  same  smoky  cottage,  wearing  the  same 
old  sheepskin  coat.  His  children  continue  to  run 
about  barefooted,  his  wife  continues  to  dispense  with 
washing  her  pots  and  pans.  His  only  acquisitions 
to  mark  his  new  prosperity  would  be  two  or  three 
cheap  colour  prints  tacked  on  to  the  bare  wall,  a  clock 
with  gaudily  designed  dial,  and  a  brass  samovar — 
which  would  never  be  polished.  I  once  knew  an  old 
man  who  had  a  banking  account  of  some  two  hundred 
thousand  roubles,  yet  he  walked  about  in  a  smock 
and  patched  up  boots.  That  was  bad  enough,  but 
^till,  an  old  man  must  be  allowed  his  little  weaknesses. 
What  was  much  worse,  was  his  refusal  to  give  his 
children  any  education.  "  I  cannot  afford  to  hire 
a  teacher  for  them,"  he  would  say.  Nevertheless  he 
loved  his  children  :  he  played  about  with  them  and 
caressed  them  from  morning  till  evening.  His  neigh- 
bours argued  with  him  nearly  every  day.  "  Do  not 
anger  Grod,"  they  would  say  to  him,  "  do  not  pretend 
that  you  are  poor.  Everybody  knows  that  you  have 
money  in  the  bank."  This  would  quite  excite  the  old 
man,  and  he  would  answer  quite  angrily  :"  If  it  is 
lying  in  the  bank  it  is  not  money  ;  it  cannot  be  spent. 
It  is  capital,  not  money."  He  died  in  the  full  belief 
that  capital  is  not  money.  This  point  of  view,  so 
typical  of  the  peasant,  never  changes.  Look  at  our 
prosperous  peasants  or  herdsmen  and  innkeepers  of 
peasant  stock.  Even  after  they  have  made  their 
fortunes  they  live  in  the  same  style  as  when  they  were 
poor.  They  are  never  idle  from  morning  till  night. 
They  work  anxiously,  hurriedly,  as  if  they  are  late 
and  are  trying  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  They  are 
in  such  a  hurry  that  they  do  everything  anyhow,  just 
to  finish  it,  without  much  care  or  thoroughness  in 
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their  work,  as  if  afraid  to  lose  an  opportunity  of 
making  some  money  to-day  as  it  may  not  come  to- 
morrow. Whence  comes  this  unquenchable  thirst 
for  gain  ?    Why  all  this  feverish  hurry  ? 

Why,  for  instance,  should  Glyeb  so  overwork 
himself  ?  It  was  not  as  if  his  energetic,  strong  nature 
demanded  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  working 
beyond  his  strength.  At  one  time  as  strong  as  an 
oak,  he  now  constantly  complained  of  pains  in  his 
back,  in  his  shoulders  and  ribs,  of  a  fatigue  never 
heard  of  before.  This  was  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  time  was  very  favourable  for  work.  The 
fish  in  the  river  were  exceptionally  plentiful.  To 
look  at  Glyeb  one  might  have  thought  that  on  the 
catch  of  that  particular  autumn  depended  his  whole 
life  and  that  of  his  family.  He  was  positively  killing 
himself. 

"  Do  not  overwork  yourself  so  much,  Glyeb 
Savinitsh,"  old  Kondrati  said  to  him  frequently, 
"  have  a  rest.  You  are  not  as  young  as  you  were. 
You  yourself  say  that  your  breath  is  getting  shorter  and 
shorter  and  your  back  aches.  You  take  too  much 
on  yourself.  Age  begins  to  tell  and  you  cannot  deceive 
your  age.  Look  at  the  work  you  are  doing.  Not 
every  young  man  could  do  it.  Listen  to  me  :  Grod 
has  blessed  you  with  prosperity,  why  should  you  work 
so  hard  now  ?  At  your  age  you  can  easily  overdo  it 
and  cause  yourself  an  injury  which  you  could  never 
repair.  Our  old  bones  are  dry  and  easily  break.  Do 
not  strain  yourself,  take  a  rest.  ..." 

"It  is  not  sense  you  are  talking,  old  man,"  Glyeb 
would  answer  smiling  (a  good  catch  always  put  him 
in  a  good  humour).  "  What  would  you  have  me  do  : 
spread  my  creels  on  the  bank,  sit  down  and  wait  until 
the  pike  gets  into  them  ?  Like  your  fish  in  your  lake, 
so  your  talk  is  small  and  shallow.  Just  look  at  our 
river  !    Look  at  the  fish  in  it.    It  is  all  very  well  for 
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you  to  sit  by  your  lake  and  rest.  How  can  one  rest 
here  with  all  that  fish  playing  about  in  full  freedom  ? 
Look  at  it,  it  is  sheer  joy  to  watch  it,"  said  Glyeb, 
pointing  at  the  smooth  surface  of  the  river  on  which 
one  after  another  widening  silvery  circles  appeared 
and  were  quickly  carried  away  by  the  swift  current. 
"  And  as  to  my  backache,  that  does  not  matter  much. 
If  I  were  to  pay  any  attention  to  it  I  would  have  to 
stay  in  bed  for  good.  There  will  be  time  enough  to 
lie  in  bed  when  the  winter  comes.  Now  is  no  time 
for  resting.  See  what  a  lot  of  fish  God  has  sent  us. 
I  never  knew  such  a  season.  How  could  I  rest  now  ? 
Of  course,  I  am  somewhat  tired,  but  the  season  will 
soon  be  over  and  then  I  shaU  have  as  much  rest  as 
I  want.  You  have  said  yourself  that  our  life  is  short. 
Well,  we  must  not  lose  any  time  then.  Perhaps  there 
will  not  be  another  season  so  good  for  fish  as  this. 
Perhaps  we  shall  not  live  tiU  next  autumn.  Why 
should  I  spare  myseK  then  ?  At  any  rate  I  shall  have 
had  a  good  go  at  fishing  before  I  die.  ...  I  suppose 
the  fish  will  be  quite  lonely  without  me.  To  think  we 
have  lived  for  nearly  fifty  years  together,  the  fish  and 
I.  And  the  creels  :  they  will  feel  quite  like  orphans, 
eh  ?  "  Glyeb  chuckled,  although  there  was  no  laughter 
in  his  grey  eyes  which  moved  in  turn  from  the  boats 
to  the  bank  and  from  the  bank  to  the  river.  And 
then,  as  if  pulling  himself  up  in  the  middle  of  his 
chattering  and  fearing  that  he  would  not  survive  till 
the  next  good  season,  Glyeb  would  resume  his  work 
with  increased  energy. 

The  old  man  could  not  complain  about  his  assistant. 
Grishka  worked  well ;  at  least  he  was  always  with  the 
old  man,  helped  him  in  aU  his  tasks,  and  what  was 
most  remarkable,  no  longer  showed  any  signs  of  dis- 
content. All  his  nights,  however,  he  spent  at  Komarevo. 
Knowing  Glyeb,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  he 
willingly  shut  his  eyes  to  the  doings  of  his  adopted 
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son.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Grishka's  friendship  with 
Zakhar  and  the  consequences  of  this  friendship  filled 
the  old  man  with  the  gravest  suspicion,  and  he  watched 
him  most  carefully.  But  Grishka  had  become  too 
sharp  to  be  caught  unawares  by  the  old  man.  When- 
ever Glyeb  looked  at  him  he  would  find  him  at  work. 
Not  once  in  the  course  of  the  day  could  he  find  any 
fault  with  the  lad.  In  this  way — the  only  sure  way 
with  Glyeb— Grishka  had  made  the  old  man  relax  his 
vigilance.  The  young  fellow  found  it  all  the  easier 
to  deceive  the  old  fisherman's  eye  as  his  vigilance 
relaxed.  All  these  tricks  showed,  however,  that  he 
was  still  afraid  of  the  old  man.  They  were  reaUy 
unnecessary,  as  he  could  now  disappear  for  the  night 
with  perfect  safety.  When  night  came,  Glyeb  was  too 
tired  out  to  bother  about  his  adopted  son.  He  was 
glad  to  get  to  the  sleigh  which  served  as  his  bed,  or 
to  the  oven  and  lie  down.  As  to  his  own  wife  and 
Aunt  Anna,  Grishka  again  took  some  precautions. 
He  told  his  wife  that  if  his  nocturnal  adventures  were 
disclosed  to  Glyeb  he  would  leave  the  house,  take 
her  and  the  child  with  him,  and  go  to  work  at  a  mill 
at  Komarevo.  Dounia  told  it  all  to  the  old  woman, 
and  they  both  believed  him  capable  of  caiTying  out 
his  threat.  They  decided  to  seal  their  lips,  and  not 
only  pretended  not  to  see  anjrthing,  but  even  tried  to 
conceal  it  from  the  old  man.  Their  motives  were  quite 
practical.  They  knew  that  under  the  influence  of 
Zakhar  and  other  scoundrels  from  the  Komarevo 
mills,  Grishka  was  fast  developing  into  a  complete 
blackguard  and  that  he  might  be  capable  of  leaving 
the  house  and  taking  his  wife  with  him  if  Glyeb 
ventured  to  raise  his  voice  or  arm  against  him.  He 
did  not  carry  out  these  threats  simply  because  it 
suited  him  to  remain  where  he  was.  He  could  live 
there  his  own  life.  He  could  reach  Grerasim's  public - 
house  earlier  than  the  others  and  be  one  of  the  last 
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to  leave  it.  Few  mill  hands  could  do  this,  on  account 
of  the  strict  watch  of  their  masters.  In  short,  at 
night  Grishka  enjoyed  a  greater  freedom  than  most 
of  his  friends.  Furthermore,  he  saw  no  reason  to 
abandon  his  work  for  the  present.  He  had  got  quite 
used  to  the  fisherman's  trade  ;  it  seemed  to  him  easier 
than  work  at  a  mill,  which  required  a  long  apprentice- 
ship. After  all,  one  has  to  work  for  one's  living. 
Zakhar  and  other  friends  also  had  to  work  hard. 
These  considerations  had  quite  reconciled  Grishka  to 
his  life.  He  realized  also  that  factory  life  had  its 
disadvantages,  and  that  under  the  circumstances  he 
was  better  off  with  Glyeb.  His  bitter,  discontented 
state  of  mind  was  gradually  disappearing  and  giving 
place  to  better  feeling.  As  we  have  already  seen, 
he  was  cheerfully  helping  the  old  man. 

Nevertheless  they  did  not  get  on  with  the  work  as 
well  as  Glyeb  would  have  liked,  and  no  wonder.  The 
abundance  of  fish  caught  in  his  creels  and  nets  was  so 
great  that  it  simply  annoyed  the  old  fisherman.  He 
was  annoyed  at  having  at  his  disposal  only  two  pairs 
of  hands  when  there  was  work  enough  for  a  dozen. 
Glyeb  bitterly  regretted  not  having  hired  some  hands 
during  St.  Peter's  hiring  season.  He  frequently  gave 
vent  to  his  bitter  disappointment  in  rebuking  old 
Kondrati. 

"It  is  all  your  fault,"  he  would  say  to  him  when- 
ever he  met  him,  "  you  have  left  me  helpless.  It  is 
no  use  your  shaking  your  head.  You  know  you  have. 
You  can  see  how  hard  I  am  trymg  to  manage  things 
with  Grishka  alone,  but  it  is  no  good.  Perhaps  you 
have  come  to  help  me  ?  " 

"  If  you  want  my  help,  you  can  have  it,"  the  old 
man  would  answer. 

"  Can  I  really  ?  " 

Then  old  Kondrati  would  take  off  his  ktpti^  and 

*  Boots  made  of  birch  bark. 
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join  the  workers.  His  aid  was  rather  feeble,  but  still 
it  helped  to  manage  an  extra  net.  This  encouraged 
old  Glyeb  considerably.  He  was  pleased  as  a  miser 
would  be  on  picking  up  a  small  coin,  a  trifle  to  be  sure, 
but  still,  better  than  nothing.  Seeing  how  much 
heartened  he  was  by  Kondrati's  help,  one  might  have 
imagined  that  the  latter 's  work  had  proved  more 
productive  than  he  had  expected.  "  Well,  old  uncle, 
I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,"  he  would  say  to 
him  with  enthusiasm.  "  When  I  look  at  you  I  realize 
what  a  poor  race  the  young  men  are  nowadays.  Old 
as  we  are,  you  and  I,  we  can  still  stand  up  to  them. 
Ah,  yes,  a  good  millstone  will  grind  well  no  matter 
how  old."  Glyeb 's  praises  seemed  to  have  a  most 
fruitful  effect.  Like  an  old  war-horse  who  in  the 
heat  of  battle  does  not  feel  its  wounds,  so  the  old  man 
seemed  to  forget  his  aching  ribs,  his  asthma  and  his 
old  age. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

THE  LOSS 

The  days  of  hard  work,  when  old  Glyeb,  encouraged 
by  the  presence  of  Uncle  Kondrati,  worked  beyoad 
his  strength,  or  in  his  own  words,  "  never  spared  him- 
self for  the  sake  of  good  work,"  did  not  pass  without 
leaving  their  effect  on  him.  When  the  darkness  set 
in  and  the  old  fisherman  returned  home,  he  felt  so 
weak  that  he  could  hardly  walk  up  the  steps.  Some- 
times it  required  the  combined  efforts  of  Anna  and  his 
daughter-in-law  to  help  him  to  climb  up  to  the  top 
of  the  oven  where  he  slept,  and  woe  betide  any  of  them 
if  they  dared  to  suggest  that  his  weakness  was  due  to 
overwork.  Glyeb  would  not  have  it.  He  would 
angrily  dismiss  the  suggestion.  He  seemed  to  try  to 
deceive  himself  as  to  the  causes  of  his  weakness. 

"  Whatever  is  the  matter  with  me  ?  "  he  was  heard 
muttering  on  the  top  of  the  oven  whilst  Anna  was 
adjusting  his  coat  under  his  head.  "  I  feel  as  if  the 
roof  has  fallen  on  my  back.  What  can  it  be  ?  It 
isn't  as  if  I  were  starving.    I  eat  quite  enough.  .  .  ." 

"  Listen  to  what  I  tell  you,  father,"  said  Anna 
anxiously,  at  the  same  time  gradually  getting  away 
from  him  in  anticipation  of  an  angry  retort,  "  you 
work  too  hard,  that's  what's  the  matter  with  you. 
It  is  not  a  joke,  the  way  you  work  from  early  morning 
till  late  at  night.  No  wonder  you  make  yourself  ill. 
...  It  is  not  I  alone  who  says  it." 

"  She  is  quite  right,  father,"  said  Dounia,  leaving 
her  cradle  for  a  moment  and  coming  nearer  to  the 
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oven.  "  Take  a  rest  for  a  day  or  two.  The  other  day 
mother  and  I  tried  to  take  up  one  of  the  nets,  when 
it  was  quite  dry,  and  we  could  hardly  raise  it.  And 
you  try  to  manage  it  yourself  in  the  water." 

"  Don't  talk  nonsense.  To  hear  you  two,  one  might 
think  it  is  all  through  the  net.  Is  it  the  first  time  I 
have  done  it  ?  Haven't  I  been  at  it  for  the  last  fifty 
years  ?  I  would  have  done  it  myself  to-day  but  my 
feet  would  not  hold  me." 

"  Well,  if  it  isn't  through  the  net,  it's  through  some- 
thing else,"  meekly  said  his  wife.  "  You  had  better 
go  to  the  bath-house,  they  have  heated  it  to-day, 
and  have  a  good  steaming.  Perhaps  you'll  feel 
better." 

"  It  does  not  matter.  Perhaps  it  will  pass  in  the 
night." 

"  If  it  only  would  ..." 

"  I  suppose  it  is  all  through  the  blood.  There  is 
too  much  of  it  in  me  and  it  is  getting  stagnant  in  my 
veins.  I  think  I'll  let  some  blood  out  in  the  spring. 
It's  three  years  since  I  let  it  out  last." 

*'  That's  it.  .  .  .  Just  what  I  always  told  you,  but 
you  wouldn't  do  it.  Always  putting  it  off.  Why  not 
go  to  Sosnovka  to-morrow  ?  You  will  feel  much  better 
for  it.    Do  go  to-morrow.  .  .  ." 

"  No,  I  have  no  time  now,"  answered  Glyeb,  turn- 
ing on  his  elbow  from  one  side  to  another,  "  there  is 
too  much  work  to  do.  I  must  finish  my  work  first, 
then  I'll  go.  Besides,  I  am  not  very  bad.  Perhaps 
it  will  pass  away.  To-morrow  I'll  stretch  my  legs  a 
bit,  perhaps  I'll  feel  better." 

By  "stretching  his  legs  "  Glyeb  meant  dragging  the 
net,  up  to  his  waist  in  water,  for  three  or  four  hours, 
through  the  shallow  parts  of  the  Oka,  whose  bottom 
he  knew  as  well  as  his  own  hand.  Once  after  such 
"  stretching  "  he  got  home  before  sunset,  a  thing 
which  had  never  happened  before. 
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Despite  the  tempting  '  ripple  '  of  the  fish  which 
with  the  approach  of  the  night  began  '  playing  '  on 
the  river,  sending  widening  circles  over  the  surface 
of  the  water,  the  fisherman  never  looked  round.  He 
entered  his  house  silently  and  quietly  laid  himself  on 
the  oven.  In  answer  to  Anna,  who  advised  him  to 
fortify  himself  with  some  macaroni,  he  said  gruffly  : 

"  Leave  me  alone  !  "  And  turned  to  the  other 
side. 

The  old  man's  sleep  that  night  was  restless.  Several 
times  Dounia  and  his  wife  were  awakened  by  his 
groans  and  sighs.  Nevertheless  on  the  following 
morning  he  got  up  earlier  than  usual.  The  day  was 
a  typical  autumn  day,  grey  and  wet.  Fine  drizzling 
rain  fell  steadily  from  the  sky  covered  with  thick 
bluish  grey  clouds.  The  north  wind  covered  the 
surface  of  the  Oka  with  innumerable  ripples.  The 
river  stood  out  as  a  blue  sheet  between  its  black 
banks.  On  a  day  like  this  it  is  good  to  lie  on  a  warm 
stove,  especially  for  an  old  man  like  Glyeb,  who  had 
spent  a  sleepless  night  suffering  with  rheumatic  pains 
in  his  bones.  But  Glyeb  decided  to  spend  the  day 
otherwise.  He  went  to  the  boats.  He  could  hardly 
overcome  his  pains.  His  step  was  slow,  he  had  to 
stop  frequently  and  straighten  his  arms  and  back 
bent  with  pain.  Every  time  he  did  this  he  groaned 
and  angrily  shook  his  head.  He  managed,  however,  to 
reach  the  bank  and  began  gathering  in  his  nets.  The 
hard  beating  rain  and  the  strong  wind  did  not  favour 
good  fishing,  but  when  Glyeb  took  it  into  his  head  to 
go  out  fishing  nothing  in  the  world  could  alter  his 
plans,  "  Row  !  "  he  shouted  severely  to  Grishka,  who 
was  sitting  on  the  bow  with  the  oars  in  his  hands 
curiously  watching  the  old  man's  movements.  The 
boat  reached  the  middle  of  the  river  and  they  lowered 
the  nets.  When  it  was  examined  it  contained,  con- 
trary to  expectation,  a  goodly  quantity  of  fish  ;  never- 
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theless  the  grey  bushy  brows  of  Glyeb  continued  to 
frown.  Furthermore,  he  stopped  the  fishing  and  began 
hauling  up  the  nets,  after  which  Glyeb  ordered  Grishka 
to  row  to  the  bank.  Throughout  the  passage  he  sat 
in  the  boat  with  his  head  bowed,  staring  pensively 
into  the  water.  "  Ah,  even  you  could  not  stand  it," 
thought  the  young  fellow,  looking  at  him.  Glyeb 's 
clothes  were  drenched  through,  for  the  rain  was 
pouring  down  in  torrents.  As  if  to  contradict  the 
boy's  thoughts,  the  old  man  remained  for  some  time 
on  the  bank  pottering  about.  He  was  really  soaked 
and  frozen  through  ;  his  hands  shook,  his  feet  got 
numb,  yet  he  tried  to  combat  these  symptoms.  The 
angry  expression  on  his  face  and  his  impatient  abrupt 
movements  clearly  showed  that  he  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge his  defeat  by  age  and  weather.  He  resisted 
them  for  some  time  longer,  but  in  the  end  had  to  give 
in  and  leave  the  bank.  He  could  no  longer  stand  on 
his  feet.  Even  as  he  walked  home  he  turned  back 
once  or  twice  ;  the  river  and  the  boats  seemed  to  attract 
him  with  some  incomprehensible  power.  He  seemed 
to  feel  that  that  was  the  last  time  he  would  see  the 
Oka  and  his  boats.  Grave,  sad  and  pensive  was  the 
face  of  the  old  fisherman  when  he  looked  at  the  river 
for  the  last  time  and  started  uphUl  towards  his  cottage. 
He  felt  as  if  he  were  carrying  the  coffin  of  a  dear 
relation  whom  he  had  loved  much.  When  he  entered 
the  cottage  he  did  not  go  to  the  cradle,  which  he  usually 
did,  although  the  baby  was  crying  for  him  and  stretch- 
ing out  his  pink  little  arms.  Nothing  seemed  now  to 
gladden  the  heart  of  the  old  man,  not  even  the  smell 
of  the  steaming  soup  on  the  table.  He  refused  to  eat 
anything  and  lay  down  on  the  oven.  Aunt  Anna  and 
Dounia  concluded  that  he  had  better  be  left  alone. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  Uncle  Kondrati 
came  to  see  him. 

"  Do  you  remember,  Uncle,"  said  Glyeb  to  him, 
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with  a  sad  and  bitter  expression  in  his  voice,  as  if 
reproaching  the  old  man  with  something,  "  when  I 
asked  you  to  come  and  live  with  me,  you  said  that  I 
was  like  an  aged  oak  compared  with  you.  Here  is 
your  old  oak  now  ;  I  am  broken,  carmot  lift  my 
arm.  .  .  .  You  are  ten  years  older  than  I  am,  but 
you  will  survive  me.  ..." 

"  Don't  talk  like  that,"  protested  the  old  man. 
"It  is  not  for  you  to  prophesy.  God  alone  knows 
what  is  in  the  future.  He  is  merciful.  You  may  live 
long  yet.  .  .  ." 

"  No,  I  shaU  never  get  up,"  curtly  said  Glyeb. 

"  Instead  of  talking  like  that  you  had  better  say 
some  prayers.  Ask  God  to  prolong  your  days.  Our 
ardent  prayers  always  reach  Him,  the  Merciful  ..." 

"  I  am  ill  all  over,  how  can  I  get  up  ?  "  persisted 
Glyeb  in  the  same  abrupt  voice.  "  I  must  pray  to 
God  to  forgive  me  for  my  sins.  There  will  be  no  getting 
up  for  me.  A  felled  tree  can  never  be  put  up  again. 
Once  it  is  cut  down  it  must  lie  dry  until  it  is  quite 
dead.  ...  I  am  ill  all  over.  .  .  ." 

"  That's  nothing.  .  .  .  It's  only  your  age,  Glyeb 
Savinitsh.  You  have  put  too  heavy  a  burden  on 
your  strength.  I  told  you  many  times  not  to  overwork 
yourself  So,  but  you  would  not  listen  to  me." 

"  There  was  nothing  to  listen  to;  according  to  you 
I  ought  to  have  stopped  working  and  stayed  in  bed." 

"  God  forbid  that  I  should  say  that.  As  you  say 
yourself,  everyone  has  to  work  whatever  his  age  may 
be,  but  there  must  be  reason  in  everything.  There 
are  days  and  days.  Take,  for  instance,  to-day.  It 
has  been  wet  and  as  cold  as  could  be  and  yet  you 
tried  to  work  in  the  water.  No  wonder  you  feel  all 
chilled.  .  .  ." 

"  Our  water  is  soft,  no  harm  can  come  from  it  .  .  . 
it  must  be  something  else  ..."  obstinately  concluded 
Glyeb,  and  turned  his  back  on  his  visitor  as  if  to  say 
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that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  continue  the  conversa- 
tion. 

From  that  day  he  remained  lying  on  the  oven 
unable  to  get  up.  It  is  diflficult  to  say  what  his  illness 
actually  was.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  Glyeb  was 
right  in  repudiating  the  contention  of  his  womenfolk 
that  his  iUness  was  due  to  a  cold.  If  fishing,  waist- 
deep  in  cold  water,  could  break  up  Glyeb's  health, 
if  bad  weather,  piercing  wind  or  soaking  rain  after 
which  his  clothes  were  allowed  to  dry  on  his  body, 
could  have  any  serious  effect  on  him,  he  ought  to 
have  died  years  ago.  He  ought  not  to  have  survived 
his  twentieth  birthday.  Ever  since  he  had  taken  up 
fishing,  he  had  Spent  all  his  autumn  days,  when  the 
Oka's  surface  becomes  covered  with  sharp  icy  needles, 
dragging  the  bottom  of  the  river  with  nets,  standing 
waist-deep  in  freezing  water,  and  nothing  had  happened 
to  him.  Therefore,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  he  could  not 
credit  such  a  thing  as  his  catching  a  cold.  Even  the 
ice  seemed  to  him  "  soft  water."  Speaking  generally, 
our  peasants  seldom  die  from  colds  in  mature  years, 
although  they  often  die  from  this  cause  in  their  younger 
days.  The  reason  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  Once  a 
peasant  has  survived  the  ordeal  of  his  earlier  life  he 
becomes,  as  it  were,  proof  against  any  hardships. 
No  weather  or  trials  can  break  him  up.  In  my  opinion 
such  words  as  "  sturdy,  strong,  healthy  "  are  quite 
inadequate  to  describe  the  physique  of  our  peasants. 
They  are  truly  an  heroic  race,  men  with  a  skin  of 
steel,  with  iron  bones  and  granite  muscles.  A  middle- 
aged  peasant  dies  mostly  as  a  result  of  some  accident, 
or  of  overstraining,  one  inevitable  result  of  that 
excessively  hard  work  which  we  have  described  in 
the  preceding  chapter.  This  must  have  been  the 
sole  cause  of  Glyeb's  breakdown.  He  felt  no  pain 
anywhere  now.  He  merely  felt  as  if  his  strength  were 
leaving  him.     Had  he  listened  to  Uncle  Kondrati's 
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advice  and  spared  himself  a  little,  his  strength  might 
have  lasted  him  many  years  longer.  But  he  had 
exhausted  it  to  the  last  drop.  He  had  hardly  enough 
strength  to  lift  his  hand  to  make  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  Yet  Glyeb  would  not  hear  of  the  Sosnovka 
medicine-men  or  faith-healers  whose  help  his  wife 
wanted  to  call  in.  Similarly  he  rejected  all  Aunt 
Anna's  other  suggestions,  such  as  "  chopping  up  his 
back  a  bit,"  or  "  have  a  good  steaming  in  the  bath," 
or  "  let  out  some  blood."  He  obstinately  refused  any 
help.  "  It  must  be  God's  will.  If  He  decides  that  I 
should  live,  I  shall  live.  If  He  wishes  me  to  die,  then 
it  is  no  use  worrying  about  it.  Man  cannot  command 
life  or  death."  This  was  the  only  answer  he  gave  to 
those  around  him.  At  the  critical  moment,  having 
resigned  himself  to  the  wiU  of  the  Almighty,  he  did 
not  lose  his  self-control.  His  faith  kept  him  up  wonder- 
fully. He  hoped  for  and  confidently  expected  his 
recovery,  but  life  was  now  clearly  leaving  his  old 
body.  His  soul  alone  preserved  up  to  the  last  its 
full  vitality.  It  seemed  as  if  his  whole  energy  had 
now  passed  into  his  soul.  He  never  ceased  to  talk 
about  his  business,  giving  the  most  minute  directions, 
and  regretting  the  disorganisation  that  must  take 
place  during  his  illness.  His  body  was  lying  lifelessly 
on  the  oven,  but  his  soul  was  present  everywhere. 
About  twenty  times  a  day  he  sent  his  wife  to  the  yard 
to  do  something  to  his  fishing  tackle.  Sometimes  it 
was  merely  to  move  a  creel  from  one  corner  of  the  shed 
to  another,  or  to  remove  a  pole  from  one  spot  and 
place  it  somewhere  else.  Grishka  was  never  out  of  his 
mind  for  a  moment.  Glyeb  was  constantly  sendmg 
for  him,  asking  him  about  the  progress  of  the  fishing 
and  giving  his  directions.  Whenever  Uncle  Kondrati 
called  on  him,  he  invariably  asked  him  :  "  Well, 
uncle,  how  is  the  fishing  ?  " 
At  times  Glyeb  would  grow  very  auspicious  and] 
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alarmed.  It  seemed  to  him  then  that  everyone  was 
doing  everjrthing  contrary  to  his  wishes,  that  every- 
thing was  going  wrong,  that  his  whole  establishment 
was  going  to  rack  and  ruin  through  his  illness.  His 
words  proved  that  his  memory  was  still  quite  good : 
he  noticed  and  remembered  the  smallest  incidents  in 
the  life  of  his  household,  but  on  these  occasions 
cited  only  those  which  confirmed  his  suspicions.  Then 
his  voice,  although  halting  and  weak,  sounded  severe 
and  indignant ;  he  was  fearful  in  his  anger.  Only 
Uncle  Kondrati  could  calm  him  ;  the  soul-soothing 
words  of  the  gentle,  pious  old  man  brought  instant 
peace  to  Glyeb's  restless  mind.  The  old  man  came 
to  see  him  every  day  and  stayed  with  him  the  whole 
day  long. 

One  day  Glyeb  failed  to  greet  his  friend  with  the 
usual  question  about  the  fishing. 

His  eyes  were  shut  but  he  was  not  asleep.  The 
wrinkles  which  kept  coming  and  going  on  his  high 
forehead,  the  movements  of  his  lips  and  brows,  his 
difficult  breathing,  all  pointed  to  the  struggle  that 
was  going  on  within  him.  Little  by  little  his  face 
calmed  down,  his  breathing  became  more  even  and 
easy  and  he  fell  asleep,  but  before  long  his  voice  was 
heard  coming  from  the  oven.  Glyeb  called  his  wife 
and  asked  that  he  should  be  moved  to  the  bench  by 
the  window. 

Aunt  Anna,  Dounia,  Uncle  Kondrati  and  the 
adopted  son  hastened  to  carry  out  his  desire.  Soon 
Glyeb  lay  on  the  bench  padded  with  straw. 

His  head,  propped  up  by  a  folded  great-coat,  was 
turned,  at  his  request,  towards  the  window. 

On  seeing  his  emaciated  face,  his  lifeless,  dried-up 
hands,  once  so  huge  and  powerful,  and  now  so  help- 
lessly crossed  on  his  chest,  Aunt  Anna  suddenly  burst 
into  tears. 

The  poor  old  woman  did  not  realize  quite  clearly 
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why  she  was  crying  just  at  that  particular  moment 
and  not  before,  but  she  felt  instinctively  that  there 
was  no  hope  for  Glyeb's  recovery.  In  the  presence 
of  death  she  suddenly  realized  the  full  force  of  her 
fifty-year-old  attachment  to  her  husband  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  impending  loss. 

"  Don't  cry,  old  woman,"  Glyeb  said  to  her, 
prompted  by  the  same  thoughts  as  his  wife,  "  no 
good  your  crying.  .  .  .  One  must  die  some  time.  .  .  . 
We  have  lived  for  fifty  years  together  .  .  ,  time  to 
part.  .  .  .  We  are  aU  travellers  in  this  world.  .  .  . 
We  shall  not  part  for  long  .  .  .  we'U  soon  meet  again 
.  .  .  don't  cry  .  .  ." 

Glyeb's  voice  was  perfectly  calm  in  harmony  with 
the  expression  of  his  face.  His  last  spark  of  hope  of 
his  recovery  had  become  extinguished  in  his  soul.  He 
now  knew  that  the  end  was  near  and  was  preparing 
for  death.  For  the  last  two  days  not  a  single  worldly 
thought  entered  his  mind,  and  some  new,  hitherto 
unknown  peace  reigned  in  his  soul.  He  now  spoke  of 
death  with  serene  calm,  as  of  some  sure  and  eternal 
cure. 

"  There  is  no  need  to  despair,  or  cry.  .  .  .  My  fate 
is  settled.  Better  think  about  yourselves,"  said  Glyeb, 
addressing  the  members  of  his  household  who  sur- 
rounded his  bench.  "  You  must  think  about  your- 
selves :  I  am  leaving  you  very  little.  You,  my  wife, 
do  not  spend  much  on  my  funeral.  A  dead  man  does 
not  need  much.  Bury  me  in  Sosnovka.  I  want  to 
lie  near  my  little  children  and  my  relations.  Leave 
that  ikon  in  the  silver  mount  with  which  we  blessed 
Vania.  That  is  all  I  want.  Everything  else  I  leave 
to  you.  Live  as  you  have  lived  in  my  time.  I  have 
lived  as  my  father  and  grandfather  lived  and  so 
must  you.  .  .  .  God  was  good  to  me  and  He  will  be 
good  to  you.  ...  If  you  live  as  long  as  I  have  done 
you  will  die  in  peace.    One  thing  only  Grod  has  denied 
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me,"  said  the  old  man  with  a  sigh,  "  He  has  not  let  me 
see  Vania  for  the  last  time.  Do  not  forget  him,  my 
wife.  Be  good  to  him,  all  of  you.  I  loved  him  much, 
more  than  anything.  If  you  see  him  again,  give  him 
my  blessing,  the  last  blessing  of  his  father.  Tell  him 
I  died  blessing  him.  .  .  .  Tell  him  this.  ..." 

Here  Glyeb's  voice,  hitherto  calm  and  smooth,  sud- 
denly broke  down.    He  shut  his  eyes  and  became  silent. 

Aunt  Anna  and  Dounia  burst  into  tears.  Uncle 
Kondrati  had  long  cried  out  all  his  tears,  but  his  calm, 
gentle  face  was  now  inexpressibly  sad.  The  adopted 
son,  alone  of  all,  was  perfectly  composed.  He  had 
dropped  his  head  on  his  chest,  but  not  a  single  muscle 
of  his  face  had  moved  during  the  preceding  speech. 

"  Grishka,"  said  Glyeb  suddenly.  "  You,  Grishka, 
will  now  take  my  place.  You  will  live  here  as  my  own 
son.  This  is  my  last  father's  word  to  you  :  look  after 
my  wife  as  if  she  were  your  mother.  .  .  .  We  have 
looked  after  you  since  you  were  a  tiny  boy,  we  have 
fed  you  and  brought  you  up  like  our  own  child.  You 
must  remember  that.  If  you  desert  her,  there  will  be 
no  blessing  from  me  for  you,  neither  will  there  be  if 
you  do  not  look  after  your  wife  properly  nor  honour 
your  father-in-law.  As  you  have  looked  up  to  me, 
so  now  you  must  look  up  to  him.  ...  If  any  of  your 
friends  mislead  you,  do  not  listen  to  them,  they  are 
your  enemies.  Friends  are  only  for  the  hour  .  .  . 
your  own  flesh  and  blood  for  life.  .  .  .  You  are  not  a 
boy  any  longer.  You  ought  to  know  yourself  what 
is  good  and  what  is  bad.  If  you  disobey  me  I  shall 
take  back  my  blessing.  My  soul  will  have  no  rest  if 
you  turn  out  a  traitor  to  your  own  people,  and  God 
will  desert  you  and  there  will  be  no  peace  for  you.  .  .  . 
So  remember,  Grishka,  lead  a  good  life,  do  not  deceive 
me.  You  are  now  my  only  hope.  Except  Vania, 
you  are  now  my  only  ...  I  have  no  other  children 
except  you  !  .  .  ." 
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Great  sadness  spread  over  Glyeb's  face.  He  seemed 
to  want  to  add  something,  but  Uncle  Kondrati,  who 
evidently  guessed  what  was  in  his  mind,  interrupted 
him. 

"  Come,  Glyeb  Savinitsh,"  he  said,  "  do  not  burden 
your  soul.  .  .  .  Christ  bade  us  forgive  even  our 
bitterest  enemies  ...  do  keep  your  temper.  .  .  . 
Remember  you  have  other  children,  give  your  blessing 
to  Peter  and  Vassili." 

Glyeb's  face  instantly  assumed  a  severe  expression, 
his  forehead  wrinkled  up  as  his  eyebrows  drew  to- 
gether in  a  heavy  frown. 

"  Forgive  them,  Glyeb  Savinitsh,"  insisted  Kondrati. 

"  Father  dear,  forgive  them,"  exclaimed  Anna, 
choking  with  tears. 

"  Glyeb  Savinitsh,"  went  on  Dounia's  father, 
"  God  alone  is  master  over  us.  To-day  we  may  be 
alive,  and  to-morrow  we  may  be  dead.  .  .  .  Relieve 
your  soul  from  these  bad  thoughts.  You  have 
punished  them  enough  in  your  lifetime.  .  .  .  Our 
Saviour  in  His  last  hour  forgave  His  enemies.  .  .  .  Give 
them  your  blessing.  ..." 

"  I  forgive  all  my  enemies,"  said  Glyeb. 

"  That  is  not  enough,  Glyeb  Savinitsh.  Remember, 
they  are  your  children,  you  must  give  them  your 
blessing." 

"  No,  they  are  not  my  children,  they  have  never 
been  my  children  ..."  said  Glyeb  in  a  broken  voice. 
"  They  don't  want  my  blessing.  They  have  refused 
it  themselves.  They  have  lived  all  their  life  against 
my  will.  They  have  cast  away  their  father  and  mother, 
they  have  brought  shame  on  our  heads,  on  my  house. 
.  .  .  They  have  torn  themselves  asunder  from  my 
heart.  ..." 

"  Still,  they  are  your  children,"  argued  Uncle 
Kondrati ;  "  what  sort  of  life  will  they  have  without 
your  blessing  ?    Perhaps  their  souls  are  already  crying 
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out  for  it,  but  they  dare  not  face  you.  Don't  leave 
them  without  your  parental  blessing.  .  .  .  You  have 
known  them  only  as  sinners,  Glyeb  Savinitsh,  but 
they  are  penitents  now." 

The  expression  of  severity  was  gradually  melting 
away  from  Glyeb's  face.  He  did  not,  however,  utter 
a  word. 

Intense  sadness  was  in  his  face.  His  wife,  Dounia, 
his  adopted  son,  Kondrati,  all  those  who  surrounded 
him  now  were  not  his  own  children.  He  had  hoped 
to  die  in  the  arms  of  his  own  children,  but  he  was 
dying  like  a  childless  old  man.  Throughout  the 
morning  he  lay  absorbed  in  his  silent,  painful  medita- 
tions. His  eyes  were  shut.  Now  and  then  from  his 
broad  but  sunken  chest  would  issue  a  deep  and  heavy 
sigh. 

About  noon  he  opened  his  eyes. 

"  Lift  me  up,"  he  said  in  a  very  weak  voice. 

Dounia  and  Aunt  Anna  propped  him  up  on  his 
bench,  holding  him  by  his  arms. 

Glyeb's  eyes  slowly  turned  towards  the  window, 
through  which  he  could  see  a  portion  of  the  landing- 
stage,  the  boats  with  their  bottoms  turned  up,  and 
the  Oka. 

The  opposite  bank  of  the  river  and  the  meadows 
were  shrouded  in  the  mist  of  a  drizzling  rain.  It  was 
a  grey,  wretched  day.  The  wind  howled  bitterly 
about  the  house.  The  drops  of  rain  beating  against 
the  darkish  pane  of  the  tiny  window  increased  still 
further  the  semi-darkness  in  the  room.  Bluish  dark- 
ness reigned  on  the  Oka,  dark  were  the  boats,  turned 
bottoms  up.  The  whole  atmosphere  of  the  dark  grey 
autumn  day  was  in  keeping  with  what  was  taking 
place  inside  the  fisherman's  house. 

"  Good-bye,  Mother  Oka,"  said  Glyeb,  helplessly 
dropping  his  head  on  his  chest,  yet  still  staring  out 
of  the  window  with  his  dimmed  eyes.      "  Good-bye, 
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mother  !  For  fifty  years  you  have  fed  me  and  my 
family.  Blessed  be  your  waters  and  your  shores  ! 
...  I  shall  never  see  you  again.  Good-bye  to  you,  too," 
he  said,  turning  to  those  around  him.  "  Grood-bye, 
my  wife.  .  .  ." 

The  old  woman  began  to  cry  so  loudly  that  Kondrati 
had  to  take  her  place  and  took  Glyeb  by  the  arm. 

"  Don't  be  upset,"  Glyeb  went  on,  "  you  are  not 
young,  we  shall  soon  meet  again.  Please  don't  bear 
me  any  malice.  .  .  .  You  have  not  had  a  very  bright 
life.  .  .  .  What  could  I  do  ?  .  .  .  Think  of  me  kindly. 
.  ,  .  And  you,  Grishka,  see  that  you  look  after  her 
well.  She  won't  be  very  long  with  you  now.  She  has 
had  a  hard  life.  ...  So  you  must  look  after  her  now. 
.  .  .  And  you  too,  my  daughter,  don't  leave  her  with- 
out your  care,  treat  her  like  your  mother.  .  .  .  Your 
children  won't  leave  you  in  your  old  age.  .  .  . 
Uncle  .  .  ." 

Uncle  Kondrati  bent  his  white  head  towards  Glyeb. 

"  Grood-bye,  Uncle.  .  .  .  May  God  prolong  your  days. 
You  have  often  comforted  me  with  your  good  words. 
Comfort  them  too  .  .  .  don't  leave  them  without  your 
good  advice.  ...  I  know  you  will  teach  them  only 
what  is  right.  .  .  .  God  has'%iven  you  great  wis- 
dom. ..." 

Glyeb  was  saying  good-bye  to  his  household  for 
some  time  yet.  He  wanted  to  have  a  good  look  at 
every  one  of  them  separately,  kissed  them  in  turn 
and  made  on  them  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  his  weak 
hand.    Finally  he  called  for  the  priest. 

Grishka  immediately  went  to  Sosnovka.  The  rest 
of  the  day,  till  the  evening,  Glyeb  spent  in  restless 
agitation  ;  he  threw  himself  about  the  bench  asking 
every  minute  how  soon  the  priest  was  coming.  His  soul 
was  struggling  with  death  ;  he  felt  already  its  chilly 
touch  and  he  was  afraid  of  dying  without  confessing. 
Life  was  visibly  leaving  his  body.    He  seemed  to  be 
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fading  away  as  the  light  in  the  ikon  lamp  fades  when 
the  oil  runs  out  through  some  invisible  crack. 

The  priest  arrived  late  at  night.  Uncle  Kondrati 
and  the  old  woman  met  him  with  joy  and  primed  him 
with  a  few  facts  about  the  elder  sons — Peter  and  Vassili. 

Dounia,  her  father,  her  mother-in-law  and  her 
husband  stayed  outside,  on  the  veranda. 

After  a  while  the  priest  left  the  house,  having 
announced  to  them  that  the  old  man  had  fulfilled 
their  wish  and  sent  his  parental  blessing  to  Peter  and 
Vassili. 

When  they  returned  to  the  room  Glyeb  had  already 
lost  his  power  of  speech. 

The  flickering  light  of  the  taper  burning  before  the 
ikons  lit  up  the  face  of  the  dying  man  ;  his  eyes  had 
now  become  mere  cavities  and  his  sharp,  cold  profile 
seemed  to  stand  out  against  the  background  of  the 
dark  wall.  He  seemed  already  quite  dead,  only  the 
merest  movement  of  his  shirt  over  his  heart  showed 
that  there  was  still  some  breath  in  him.  Aunt  Anna 
and  the  others  present  now  and  then  put  their  ears 
to  his  lips  in  the  hope  of  hearing  his  last  words,  his 
last  wish.  Among  our  peasants,  the  last  words  of  a 
dying  man  are  treasured  like  a  sacred  relic  :  they 
generally  survive  all  other  memories,  are  often 
repeated  among  the  family  and  are  sometimes  even 
bequeathed  to  grandchildren. 

But  Glyeb  said  nothing  more.  Uncle  Kondrati, 
who  had  never  left  his  side  during  the  whole  night, 
at  dawn,  received  his  last  sigh  and  closed  his  eyes. 

"  Don't  go  on  like  that,"  he  said  to  the  old  woman 
who  wept  loudly,  embracing  the  dead  man's  feet. 
"  Don't  weep  for  him  who  has  just  been  relieved  of 
his  sins.  .  .  .  Don't  disturb  him  with  your  cries.  .  .  . 
His  soul  is  still  with  us.  .  .  .  Let  it  fly  away  in  peace, 
without  sorrow.  .  .  .  Such  was  the  will  of  God.  .  .  . 
Qod  wants  good  men  to  Himself.  ..." 
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Whilst  the  women  were  washing  the  dead  man^ 
Uncle  Kondrati  went  to  the  lake  to  fetch  his  Book 
of  Psalms.  Soon  after  he  had  come  back,  his  measured, 
calm  voice  was  heard  amidst  the  stifled  moans  of  the 
women.  Uncle  Kondrati  was  reading  the  Psalms  by 
the  light  of  a  yellow  wax  taper  which  lit  up  his 
patriarchal,  honest  snow-white  head. 

Three  days  after,  on  the  Sunday,  several  carts  stood 
before  the  gate  of  the  fisherman's  house.  Once  more 
loud  voices  and  lively  exclamations  were  heard.  One 
might  have  thought  something  merry  and  happy  was 
happening,  but  the  yellow  top  of  the  coffin  leaning 
against  the  gate  belied  such  a  supposition.  Long 
poles  tied  together  with  ropes  clearly  showed  why  the 
relations  from  Sosnovka  had  come  to  Glyeb's  house. 

Soon  the  sounds  of  solemn  singing  were  heard 
coming  from  the  courtyard,  and  in  a  minute  the  funeral 
procession  emerged  from  the  gate. 

Immediately  following  the  coffin,  ahead  of  the 
crowd,  walked  Uncle  Kondrati  and  Dounia,  with 
Grishka  a  little  behind.  In  the  rear  of  the  crowd 
followed  a  cart  in  which  the  old  widowed  woman  lay 
prostrate  crying  bitterly. 

The  procession  followed  the  little  road  up  the  hill. 
Soon  everything  disappeared  from  sight ;  the  coffin 
alone  could  be  seen  under  the  line  of  the  hill  crest 
rocking  slightly  as  it  was  being  borne  on  the  shoulders 
of  Glyeb's  relations.  It  seemed  to  nod  his  farewell 
to  the  Oka  and  the  landing-stage. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

FREEDOM 

After  Glyeb's  funeral  was  over,  Grishka's  first  thought 
was  to  get  to  Komarevo  as  soon  as  possible.  The  old 
fisherman's  illness,  if  we  count  from  his  last  fishing 
to  his  death,  had  lasted  three  weeks.  During  that 
time  Grishka  had  seen  very  little  of  Zakhar  and  his 
other  Komarevo  friends.  Yet  he  had  borne  this  very 
patiently  and  had  not  even  ventured  to  show  any 
annoyance  when  the  old  fisherman,  in  one  of  his 
suspicious  fits,  had  wakened  him  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  and  sent  him  out  to  the  landing-stage  to 
see  if  the  boats  were  all  right. 

Perhaps  Grishka  had  consoled  himself  with  the 
thought  that  he  would  not  have  to  stand  that  kind 
of  thing  very  much  longer  ;  that  soon  he  would  be 
able  to  lead  his  own  life  and  that  therefore  it  was  not 
worth  while  to  make  any  fuss  about  it.  Perhaps  also, 
and  that  is  a  most  likely  supposition,  the  sense  of 
decency  still  left  in  his  heart,  thanks  to  his  upbringing, 
made  him  obedient  to  the  old  man. 

During  the  last  five  days,  Grishka  had  had  no 
opportunity  of  stealing  away  to  Komarevo.  He  had 
had  to  bear  all  the  burden  of  the  funeral  arrangements 
which  had  taken  him  twice  a  day  to  Sosnovka.  He 
had  not  had  a  moment  to  spare.  Zakhar  and  his  other 
friends,  of  course,  had  not  heard  a  word  of  Glyeb's 
death.  However,  it  only  concerned  Zakhar.  After 
the  fisherman's  death,  he  was  to  leave  the  cotton 
mill  and  come  and  live  with  Grishka,  who  would  then, 
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of  course,  be  the  sole  master  in  the  house.  Such  was 
the  arrangement  that  had  been  made  by  the  two 
fellows  and  duly  ratified  by  a  quart  of  vodka. 

Yet  at  that  particular  moment  Grishka  thought 
little  of  Zakhar.  He  was  anxious  to  get  to  Komarevo 
for  one  particular  purpose  :  in  order  to  show  himself 
to  his  friends  in  the  new  light  of  a  master.  He  did 
not  know  exactly  what  he  would  do  that  day.  He 
had  no  definite  plan  for  impressing  his  friends  most. 
The  dignity  of  which  he  had  dreamt  so  much  was 
now  his.  He  felt  quite  dizzy  at  the  thought  of  it  and 
his  heart  danced  with  impatience.  He  felt  an  irre- 
sistible desire  to  let  himself  go,  to  have  a  giddy  holiday 
for  at  least  five  days. 

Unfortunately  Grishka  could  not  get  to  Komarevo 
before  the  evening.  He  was  delayed  by  the  relations 
from  Sosnovka,  who,  a6  is  usual,  came  back  to  the 
house  after  the  funeral  for  the  customary  "  remem- 
brance." 1  This  commenced  at  noon  and  lasted  till 
sunset.    He  had  to  wait  until  they  were  gone. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  Grishka  reached  Komarevo. 

At  that  time  of  day,  especially  in  the  autumn, 
small  agricultural  villages  are  usually  fast  asleep. 

The  husbandman,  grateful  for  the  rick  of  rye  with 
which  God  has  blessed  his  labours,  goes  early  to  bed. 
You  could  not  see  a  single  light  in  the  darkness,  nor 
hear  a  single  sound.  But  Komarevo,  like  all  large 
manufacturing  villages,  never  went  to  bed  before 
midnight.  In  the  evening,  thanks  to  the  peace  and 
darkness  of  the  surrounding  country,  which  made  the 
hundreds  of  lighted  windows  appear  all  the  brighter, 
Komarevo  seemed  full  of  life.  The  long  shafts  of  light 
across  the  main  street  where  all  the  mills  stood,  the 
innumerable  reflections  of  lights  in  pools  of  water, 
the  sounds  of  loud  shouts  and  snatches  of  song  coming 
from  the  different  houses,  the  roar  of  thousands  of 
*  The  after-funeral  feast  in  memory  of  the  deceased. 
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looms  coming  from  the  mills,  all  this  gave  Komarevo 
a  fantastic  appearance  quite  unknown  to  agricultural 
villages.  There  was  not  a  window  in  the  main  street 
which  was  not  alight  and  through  which  one  could 
not  see  moving  figures  or  the  figures  of  men  and 
women  bending  over  a  frame  and  rocking  from  side 
to  side  like  pendulums.  At  this  time  of  the  evening 
only  the  fat  wives  of  the  cotton  masters  and  their 
children  were  asleep.  The  rest  of  the  population  from 
seven-year-old  children  to  sixty-year-old  men  and 
women  were  hard  at  work  :  they  were  bending  over 
the  weaving  frames  or  were  unwinding  the  spools. 
Money  and  want  held  the  people  of  Komarevo  firmly 
under  their  control.  They  had  their  own  divisions 
of  time.  The  working  day  here  was  not  governed  by 
the  sunrise  and  sunset  as  in  agricultural  villages,  but 
by  the  number  of  yards  of  cotton  woven  by  them. 
So  many  yards  of  cotton  meant  an  hour  for  them, 
for  which  they  received  seven  kopecks.  An  unwound 
spool  meant  one  kopeck.  Whether  the  day  was 
profitable  or  unprofitable  depended  on  the  workers 
themselves.  And  they  worked  hard  to  make  it  pro- 
fitable. 

That  was  the  reason  why  the  streets  of  Komarevo 
were  quite  deserted.  On  his  way  to  the  mill  where 
Zakhar  worked,  Grishka  did  not  encounter  a  single 
soul.  Only  occasionally  he  heard  a  squelching  of  feet 
in  the  mud  and  a  subdued  exclamation  or  whisper. 
Once  he  ran  into  and  knocked  down  a  boy  who  was 
hurrying,  empty  bottle  in  hand,  to  Grerasim's  public- 
house. 

Having  given  the  boy  a  good  knock  on  the  head, 
Grishka  pulled  his  cap  back  at  a  smart  angle  and 
proceeded  to  the  two-storied  mill  whose  roof  and  walls 
merged  in  the  darkness  while  its  two  rows  of  windows 
glared  like  the  air-holes  of  some  enormous  furnace. 
Grishka  did  not  venture  into  the  mill.    To  walk  in 
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and  start  talking  to  Zakhar  in  the  presence  of  other 
hands  would  mean  exposing  him  to  his  master's 
angry  reprimands.  To  avoid  this  the  mill  hands  had 
a  system  of  their  own  for  meeting  any  one  they  liked 
during  the  working  hours  :  if  one  wanted  to  speak 
to  one  of  the  hands  he  had  to  walk  past  the  lower 
row  of  windows  until  he  noticed  some  one  he  knew 
close  to  the  window.  Then  he  would  tap  gently  on 
the  pane.  The  person  who  heard  the  tap  would  come 
out  and  find  out  who  was  actually  wanted,  and  within 
a  minute  or  two  the  person  wanted  would  quietly 
leave  his  frame  and  come  out.  The  one  who  had 
called  him  would  be  usually  rewarded  later  on  by  a 
glass  or  two  of  vodka  at  "  The  Parting,"  as  they  called 
Gerasim's  public-house.  During  the  last  two  months 
Grishka  had  learned  thoroughly  all  the  customs  of  the 
miU.  He  walked  past  the  main  entrance  and  looked 
into  the  first  window. 

Sitting  there  was  one  of  Zakhar 's  pals  with  whom, 
of  course,  Grishka  was  also  friendly.  He  was  a  cross- 
eyed, red-haired  and  very  jolly  fellow  named  Semion, 
or  Cross-Eyed  Sevka,  as  they  had  nicknamed  him. 
This  Semion,  or  Sevka,  habitually  spent  his  Sunday 
drinking  until  he  had  spent  aU  his  week's  earnings, 
that  is  unless  he  had  not  already  lost  them  at  the 
three  card  game.  In  the  set  of  which  Zakhar  was  the 
leader,  he  took  the  part  of  second  in  command. 

Before  making  the  usual  signal  Grishka  wanted  to 
find  out  whether  Sevka  was  at  his  proper  place.  With 
that  object  he  pressed  his  face  to  the  window.  For 
a  minute  or  so  he  could  not  see  anything.  He  was 
quite  blinded  by  the  glare. 

Little  by  little  he  began  to  see  clearly  the  endless 
avenue  of  beams,  pillars  and  poles  crossed  in  different 
ways,  resembling  some  huge  wooden  spider's  net. 
Between  the  line  of  this  gigantic  spider's  net  he  could 
see  innumerable  wheels  worked  by  perspiring  boys 
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and  girls.  They  must  have  been  stifled  by  the  heat. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  usually  so  hot  and  dry  in 
the  mill  that  the  strongest  workmen  after  a  year's 
work  would  be  ill  and  begin  to  dry  up.  Even  wood 
could  not  stand  the  heat  and  cracked  up.  The  walls 
and  ceiling  of  the  building  were  covered  with  steam, 
like  a  steam  bath.  The  burning  tallow  candles  supply- 
ing light  were  also  surrounded  by  rings  of  steam.  The 
light  from  the  candles  could  hardly  penetrate  the 
thick  hot  mist.  There  was  not  a  vacant  spot  in  the 
whole  building.  The  moment  a  man  or  woman  left 
his  or  her  place  it  was  taken  by  another.  The  place 
was  packed  with  weavers  like  a  barrel  with  herrings. 
One  could  hardly  prod  the  air  with  one's  finger  with- 
out encountering  either  a  human  head  or  part  of  a 
loom.  Heads  of  men,  women  and  children  protruded 
everywhere.  Red  and  blue  shawls  of  the  women, 
black  and  red  heads  and  beards  of  the  men,  pale  faces 
and  red  and  white  blouses  of  the  children  moved 
about  in  the  light  of  the  tallow  candles  like  the  multi- 
coloured bits  of  paper  in  a  kaleidoscope.  The  candles 
lighting  the  place  were  burning  in  tin  candlesticks 
hanging  from  the  ceiling.  The  deafening  cracking  of 
the  shuttles,  the  beating  of  the  treadles,  the  whirring 
of  the  wheels,  the  sounds  of  loud  talk,  singing  and 
laughter  filled  the  whole  building  with  indescribable 
noise.  For  want  of  a  better  simile  one  might  describe 
the  lower  storey  of  the  mill  as  a  sort  of  monster  stomach 
in  a  state  of  acute  inflammation. 

Sevka  was  at  his  proper  place.  Grishka  tapped  on 
the  window.  In  a  minute  Sevka's  bare  feet  were 
heard  on  the  wooden  flooring  of  the  mill  entrance. 

"  Who's  that  ?  "  asked  a  hoarse  voice  like  the  noise 
of  a  blunt  saw  cutting  a  piece  of  soft  rotted  wood. 

"  It's  me  .  .  .  Grishka  .  .  .  from  the  river." 

"  Ah,  it's  you,  Blackbeetle,"  exclaimed  Sevka, 
hurriedly  coming  down  the  steps. 
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Komarevo  fellows  invariably  called  each  other  by 
nicknames.  Grishka's  nickname  was  "  Blackbeetle  " 
on  account  of  his  raven-black  hair,  his  dark  skin  and 
his  wonted  grumpy  air. 

"  Where  have  you  been  all  this  time  ?  .  .  ."  said 
Sevka. 

*'  Had  no  time  .  .  .  had  a  lot  to  see  to.  The  old 
man  has  died,  you  know." 

"  You  don't  mean  it  !  .  .  ." 

"  He  has,  I  tell  you." 

"  Then  you'll  be  the  master  now  ?  "  exclaimed  Sevka, 
who  had  his  own  reasons  to  be  pleased  with  the  change 
in  his  pal's  position.  "  Well,  Beetle,"  he  said  half 
jokingly  and  half  seriously,  "  I  suppose  you  ought 
to  spray  the  change,  eh.  .  .  .  You  really  ought  to." 

"  Come  and  see  me  after  you  knock  off,  and  bring 
the  other  fellows  with  you,  will  you  ?  .  .  ." 

"Rather!  .  .  ." 

"  Come  to  Grerasim's,"  added  the  young  fellow. 
"  Now  go  and  t3ll  Zakhar  that  I  am  waiting  for  him. 
I  must  see  him  at  once." 

"  Halloa,  you  don't  know  anything  then  !  " 

"  What  is  there  to  know  ?  .  .  ." 

*'  Why,  haven't  you  seen  him  lately  ?  .  .  ." 

"  No." 

"  He  isn't  with  us  any  longer." 

"  You  don't  say  so  !  " 

"  Yes,  left  the  place." 

"  Where  is  he  now,  then  ?    I  suppose  at  Gerasim's." 

"  You  bet  he's  there.  Where  else  could  he  be  ? 
You'll  find  him  there  right  enough." 

"All  right,  don't  forget  to  come,"  said  Grishka, 
hurrying  away. 

"  Right  you  are,"  responded  Sevka,  disappearing 
in  the  darkness  of  the  passage. 

Gerasim's  public-house  was  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
village.    Grishka  had  therefore  to  walk  right  through 
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Komarevo.  It  was  a  pretty  long  journey,  not  parti- 
cularly pleasant  at  night.  There  were  pools  of  mud 
and  water  all  the  way,  and  the  bundles  of  brushwood 
which  had  been  thrown  over  these  pools  more  for 
appearance  sake  than  for  any  real  use,  were  but  traps 
for  the  unwary.  Indeed,  feline  eyes  were  required  to 
negotiate  these  pools  successfully. 

However,  despite  all  these  difficulties  of  transit, 
Grishka  was  walking  fast  and  in  a  good  humour.  His 
merry  whistling  roused  a  number  of  dogs  who  had 
been  peacefully  sleeping  behind  the  gates  and  under 
carts.  Grishka  was  in  the  best  of  spirits,  feeling 
something  like  a  lazy  schoolboy  who  had  been  sent 
home  for  good. 

As  he  drew  nearer  to  his  destination  the  lighted 
windows  became  more  and  more  rare.  The  noise  of 
the  factories  died  away  in  the  distance.  Soon  it  died 
down  altogether. 

Grishka  heard  only  the  splashing  of  the  water  under 
his  feet  and  the  rustling  of  the  wind  in  the  thatched 
roofs. 

He  reached  that  part  of  the  village  where  there 
were  only  the  low  rickety  old  shacks  belonging  to  the 
poorest  inhabitants.  This  part  of  Komarevo  was  in 
pitch  darkness.  The  roofs  and  walls  of  these  dwellings 
hardly  stood  out  of  the  black  void  about  him.  Not  a 
single  light  was  to  be  seen  in  the  windows.  People 
who  lived  here  were  either  sick  or  old  folk.  The  rest 
of  the  inhabitants  of  all  ages  were  at  work  at  the  mills. 

A  hoarse,  choking  bark  and  the  clanking  of  an  iron 
chain  announced  at  last  the  approach  to  "  The  Part- 
ing." Otherwise  one  could  not  tell  that  one  was  near 
an  inhabited  place.  The  public-house  seemed  even 
darker  and  more  sinister  than  the  old  shacks,  perhaps 
because  it  occupied  a  larger  space.  It  was  separated 
from  the  last  houses  of  Komarevo  by  a  large  kitchen 
garden.     Most  of  the  sheds  and  the  back  gate  faced 
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the  meadows,  a  circumstance  of  great  importance 
when  we  remember  the  nature  of  Gerasim's  trade, 
which  frequently  called  for  the  utmost  secrecy.  The 
house,  standing  alone  in  an  open  space,  was  wrapped 
in  complete  silence.  Only  occasionally  one  could  hear 
the  barking  of  the  dogs  and  the  rustling  of  the  wind. 
The  prison-like  appearance  of  "  The  Parting  "  did  not, 
however,  produce  an  unpleasant  impression  on  Grishka. 
On  the  contrary,  he  quickened  his  steps  as  a  man 
impatient  to  reach  his  goal.  He  briskly  ran  up  the 
steps  of  the  house  and  opened  the  door,  hung  with  bits 
of  matting. 

Gerasim  had  just  lain  down  on  a  bench  behind  the 
counter  when  Grishka  entered.  A  tallow  candle, 
stuck  in  a  dented  iron  candlestick,  faintly  lit  up  the 
room.  The  yellow  light  of  the  candle  showed  up  a 
dozen  small  thick  glasses  with  blue  or  green  shine  on 
them,  standing  in  a  crowd  on  the  plain  pinewood 
counter  which  was  as  greasy  as  the  taUow  candle  and 
as  black  as  the  floor.  The  rays  of  light  hardly  reached 
beyond  the  counter.  One  could  just  discern  a  row  of 
bottles  on  the  shelf  running  along  the  back  wall. 
The  barrel  standing  in  the  furthest  corner  seemed  just 
a  vague  reddish  spot.  The  brass  tap  of  the  barrel 
and  a  row  of  tin  funnels  hanging  around  it  seemed  to 
be  suspended  in  mid  air.  The  beams  in  the  ceiling 
and  the  front  part  of  the  room,  intended  for  the  patrons 
of  the  establishment  (the  room  was  partitioned  into 
two  parts  by  the  counter)  was  in  complete  darkness. 
The  counter  did  not  quite  reach  the  opposite  wall, 
thus  allowing  the  visitors  to  pass  through  to  the  back 
door. 

The  place  did  not  seem  to  contain  a  single  living 
creature  besides  the  cricket  which  chirped  plaintively 
under  some  board  of  the  floor.  But  as  soon  as  Grishka 
crossed  the  threshold  of  the  room  the  long,  lifeless 
face  of  the  publican  appeared  from  behind  the  counter. 
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It  seemed  as  if  there  were  a  mechanical  contrivance 
between  the  door  and  Grerasim's  body.  The  moment 
the  door  opened  Gerasim  was  up.  The  moment  it 
was  shut  Gerasim's  body  flopped  down.  Curiously 
enough,  the  body  was  perfectly  controlled  by  the 
door.  If  the  door  opened  slowly,  it  rose  also  slowly. 
If  it  opened  quickly,  it  jumped  up. 

"  Hallo,  Uncle  Grerasim !  "  gaily  said  Grishka, 
removing  his  cap  and  leaning  against  the  counter. 

The  publican  rubbed  his  red  inflamed  eyes  and 
lazily  propped  his  cheek  with  his  elbow.  Knowing 
the  face  and  the  usually  low  funds  of  the  young  fellow, 
he  did  not  even  deign  to  lower  his  feet  to  the  ground. 

"  A  pint  ...  eh  ?  ..."  he  asked  in  a  sleepy  un- 
friendly tone. 

"  You  may  give  us  a  quart,  or  a  gallon  if  you  like. 
.  .  .  Just  you  see  ..."  said  Grishka,  anxious  to 
produce  the  best  impression  on  the  publican,  who  up 
till  now  had  thought  little  of  him.  "  I  am  my  own 
master  now.  Uncle  Gerasim.  I  can  do  what  I  like. 
.  .  .  Understand  ?  .  .  .  My  own  master  ..." 

"  Good  luck  to  you  then  ..."  said  the  publican, 
yawning  and  stretching. 

He  had  heard  nothing  of  Glyeb's  death  as  yet. 
Otherwise  he  would  have  been  Sure  to  treat  Grishka 
with  more  courtesy.  It  was  not  the  first  time  he  had 
had  to  deal  with  young  heirs.  He  knew  how  to  manage 
them  and  to  skin  them  neat.  He  never  asked  for 
money  as  long  as  the  heir  had  anything  of  value. 
In  his  way  he  could  get  hold  of  any  number  of  good 
things  for  next  to  nothing.  He  had  no  need  to  worry 
about  cash.  He  knew  it  was  sure  to  come  into  his 
hands  sooner  or  later.  But  as  he  was  still  in  ignorance 
of  Glyeb's  death  he  paid  scant  attention  to  Grishka 
and  thought  his  gaiety  was  due  to  an  extra  half- 
rouble  he  had  got  hold  of  unexpectedly.  He  asked 
him  what  he  wanted. 
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"  Don't  be  in  a  hurry.  .  .  .  Wait  till  Zakhar  comes. 
...  I  want  to  see  him  first,"  .  .  .  answered  Grishka 
impatiently. 

"  Why  didn't  you  say  so  then.  ...  Go  into  the 
dining-room,"  snarled  Gerasim,  and  again  lay  down 
on  the  bench. 

Meanwhile  Grishka  passed  between  the  counter  and 
the  waU  and  through  the  back  door. 

The  door  opened  into  a  passage  which  was  used  for 
storage.  There  was  a  curious  variety  of  things  in  this 
storeroom  :  all  sorts  of  casks  and  kegs,  pots  and  pans 
and  what  not.  When  the  door  opening  into  the  court- 
yard was  shut  the  place  was  perfectly  dark,  even  in 
the  daytime.  There  was  no  ceiling  and  the  light  came 
through  the  gaps  in  the  roof.  At  night,  especially  on 
a  dark  clouded  night  like  this,  one  could  easily  break 
one's  neck  here.  Nevertheless  Grishka  managed  to 
pick  his  way  out  and  to  find  the  handle  of  the  door. 
He  soon  reached  the  long  shed,  a  sort  of  covered  way 
running  along  the  wall  of  the  house  and  opening  into 
a  courtyard  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  other  sheds 
and  outhouses.  Besides  the  public-house  and  the 
eating-house,  Gerasim  kept  stables  which  he  let.  There 
were  two  roads  running  through  Komarevo  :  one  to 
Zaraisk,  the  other  to  Kolomna.  It  was  therefore  a 
paying  business.  On  market  days,  throughout  th« 
autumn  and  winter  crowds  of  peasants,  with  their 
carts  and  horses,  would  put  up  for  the  night  here. 
The  courtyard  and  stables  would  then  be  filled  right 
up  to  the  gate.  At  the  end  of  the  covered  way  stood 
the  publican's  house,  where  the  visitors  usually  had 
their  supper  and  slept.  The  windows  of  this  eating- 
house  opened  into  the  courtyard  or  sheds.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  barking  of  the  dog  and  clanking  of  the 
chain  Grishka  would  easily  have  heard  Zakhar 's  voice 
singing  in  the  eating-house. 
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Grishka  opened  the  door  of  the  eating-house  and 
walked  into  a  small  passage,  the  walls  of  which, 
consisting  merely  of  boards  roughly  knocked  together, 
barely  reached  the  ceiling.  On  the  floor  stood  a 
samovar^  singing  merrily,  and  the  flames  from  the 
burning  charcoal  beneath  it  lit  up  the  swollen  face  of 
Gerasim's  servant. 

Grishka,  however,  took  no  notice  of  him,  but 
entered  the  large  room  filled  with  tables  and  benches. 

Several  of  these  tables  were  regularly  engaged  by 
habitues  among  the  mill  hands,  two  or  three  of  whom 
were  women. 

At  a  separate  table  close  by  sat  Zakhar.  A  bottle 
stood  before  him,  together  with  a  glass  and  a  con- 
certina, his  faithful  companion. 

"  Hallo,  Grishka  !  "  he  exclaimed,  the  moment  the 
young  fisherman  entered  the  room.  "  Good  old 
Grishka  !  I  have  been  thinking  of  you  all  the  time." 
He  quickly  rose  from  his  seat  and  walked  towards 
his  pal.  "  Come  and  sit  down  here,"  he  added ;  "  have 
a  glass  of  '  life  '  with  me." 

Grishka  looked  around,  shook  his  head  with  an  air 
of  bravado  and  banged  the  glass  upon  the  table. 

It  was  Grishka's  ambition,  an  ambition  shared  by 
all  young  men  just  starting  out  on  a  life  of  dissipation, 
to  earn  among  his  friends  the  reputation  of  being  a 
jolly  fellow  ready  for  anything.    The  shortest  cut  to 

'  Russian  tea-urn  heated  by  charcoal. 
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it  is  to  drink  as  much  as  any  other  fellow.  If  a  novice 
could  drink  more  than  the  heaviest  drinker  of  the 
company,  he  would  rise  still  higher  in  the  estimation 
of  his  friends  of  this  type.  Grishka  had  never  yet 
managed  to  drink  more  than  Sevka,  although  he 
could  stand  up  to  any  other  Komarevo  fellow  in  this 
respect.  However,  he  was  satisfied  with  his  progress 
BO  far.  There  were  many  things  in  which  he  could 
not  rival  his  friends.  For  one  thing,  Grishka,  who 
was  as  a  rule  more  vociferous  than  other  fellows  when 
he  was  drinking,  would  completely  lose  his  assurance 
in  the  presence  of  the  fair  sex.  He  would  become 
extremely  awkward  and  tongue-tied.  He  might  drink 
one  glass  of  vodka  after  another  to  attract  people's 
attention,  but  nobody  would  take  any  notice  of  him. 
In  this  respect  any  of  the  Komarevo  boys  had  an 
advantage  over  him.  Perhaps  his  awkwardness  and 
shyness  were  due  to  the  shortage  of  money  which 
constantly  preyed  on  his  mind.  Even  had  he  ventured 
to  show  himself  off  in  public,  he  would  have  had  no 
wherewithal  to  do  it  successfully.  Finally,  he  was 
unaccustomed  to  feminine  society.  In  Glyeb's  life- 
time he  had  only  been  able  to  get  away  at  night-time 
when  the  belles  of  Komarevo  dared  not  visit  "  The 
Parting."  In  short,  Grishka  was  a  stranger  to  "  polite 
conduct,"  as  Zakhar  used  to  say. 

Now  circumstances  were  altered.  Grishka  could 
come  to  Komarevo  any  time  he  liked,  stay  there  as 
long  as  he  fancied,  live  there  altogether  if  he  wanted 
to.  One  could  be  sure  he  would  make  the  utmost  use 
of  his  freedom.  Under  the  guidance  of  such  a  tutor 
as  Zakhar  he  was  certain  to  make  good  progress  in 
that  mysterious  art — polite  conduct. 

"  Where  have  you  been  ?  "  began  Zakhar. 

"  Haven't  you  heard  anything  ?  " 

"  What  about  ?  " 

**  Why,  our  old  man  has  died  !  " 
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"  No — has  he  really  ?  "  exclaimed  Zakhar,  throwing 
his  head  back  and  showing  every  sign  of  astonishment 
as  well  as  the  greatest  delight. 

"  In  truth  he  has,"  answered  Grishka,  who  from 
the  commencement  of  the  conversation  had  paid  more 
attention  to  the  company  than  to  Zakhar.  "  He's 
been  dead  for  two  days." 

"  Fancy  that !  What  was  the  matter  with  him  ? 
Has  he  been  ill  ?  I  should  say  it  was  his  own  strength 
which  crushed  him.  Do  you  know,"  he  went  on, 
turning  his  drunken  face  to  his  friends  and  gesticulat- 
ing excitedly,  "  I  never  saw  an  old  man  like  that  Glyeb 
was.  You  should  have  seen  his  shoulders  !  He  was 
as  taU  as  .  .  .  why,  he  could  stick  some  of  you  fellows 
in  his  belt.  ...  A  giant,  and  no  mistake.  .  .  .  You 
could  not  imagine  anything  like  it.  .  .  .1  always  said  : 
*  his  own  strength  wUl  kill  him.'  " 

"  We  buried  him  this  morning,"  said  Grishka, 
interrupting  a  flow  of  speech  which  was  beginning  to 
bore  him. 

"  Ah  well,  such  is  life,"  remarked  Zakhar  in  a 
melancholy  tone,  whilst  his  hawk-like  eyes  simply 
jumped  with  joy.  *'  There  was  Glyeb  Savinitsh,  and 
now  he  is  no  more.  .  .  ." 

Here  Zakhar  raised  his  eyebrows,  drooped  his  head 
to  one  side,  and  gave  vent  to  a  long  whistle.  Then 
he  turned  again  to  Grishka  and  said  quickly  : 

"  Then  you  are  the  master  now  ?  " 

"  Of  course.  .  .  .  He  left  everything  to  me,"  Grishka 
answered.  "  The  old  man  said  :  *  I  leave  you,'  says 
he,  '  the  house  and  everything  in  it ;  don't  give  any- 
thing to  Peter  and  Vassili,  everything  belongs  to  you,* 
says  he." 

"  Grood  old  Glyeb  !  "  exclaimed  Zakhar  with  im- 
petuous and  comic,  but  repulsive,  frankness.  "  Do 
you  remember  how  we  used  to  run  him  down,  and  now 
he  turns  out  such  a  good  'un,  a  benefactor,  like  your 
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own  father,  .  .  .  Just  think  of  it.  .  .  .  You  are  a 
rich  man  now,  Grishka,  like  one  of  our  cotton  masters. 
.  .  .  Devil  only  knows  how  much  money  you've  got 
now,"  went  on  Zakhar.  "  The  old  man  must  have 
been  saving  for  twenty  years  or  more,  putting  aside 
one  rouble  after  another.  .  .  .  He  must  have  left 
hundreds,  perhaps  a  whole  thousand.  .  .  .  Where  will 
our  boys  be  now,  by  the  side  of  you  ?  Grood  old 
Gregory  Akimitsh  !  He's  the  boy  for  us  !  Now,  don't 
you  get  too  proud,  my  boy.  I  know  you  won't, 
though."  Zakhar  slapped  him  on  the  back.  Grishka 
tried  to  look  impressive. 

"  Look  here,"  said  Zakhar,  suddenly  changing  his 
tone,  "  I  don't  want  you  to  spend  your  money  on 
me.  But  d'you  know  what  you  ought  to  do  ?  You 
ought  to  give  the  boys  a  rare  old  treat  ...  to  cele- 
brate your  luck,  so  to  speak.  That's  the  right  thing 
to  do  ;  take  my  word  for  it,  eh  ?  " 

"  There  will  be  no  trouble  about  that.  .  .  .  Let 
them  all  come,"  said  Grishka  in  a  dignified  tone. 
"I've  been  to  the  factory  to  call  them." 

"  When  ?  " 

"  Just  before  I  came  here.  I  saw  Sevka  and  told 
him  to  bring  the  boys  here  when  they  knock  off.  It 
was  he  who  told  me  you  were  here.  He  said  they  had 
given  you  the  sack." 

Zakhar  pressed  his  foot  against  Grishka 's  foot,  and 
winked  his  left  eye,  giving  him  to  understand  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  enlarge  upon  the  subject.  He  did  not 
wish  people  to  know  why  he  had  fallen  out  with  his 
employer,  or  perhaps  he  wished  thereby  to  show  his 
confidence  in  Grishka  and  his  friendship  for  him. 

"  He  did  not  sack  me,"  he  said  after  a  pause,  *'  it 
was  I  who  gave  him  notice.  I  was  not  going  to  obey 
a  rotter  like  him.  He  thinks  if  he's  made  a  fortune 
he  can  order  me  about.  .  .  .  Not  he  !  ...  So  I  took 
my  hook.  .  .  ." 
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However,  as  the  spirit  in  his  bottle  gave  out,  his 
insolent  confidence  and  merriment  seemed  to  desert 
him,  although  he  did  not  cease  talking,  telling  funny 
stories,  singing  and  playing  his  concertina,  yet  his 
merriment  was  distinctly  forced.  One  could  see  that 
Zakhar  was  worried  about  something.  He  continuously 
stroked  his  forehead,  drew  his  brows  together  and 
rubbed  the  bridge  of  his  aquiline  nose — in  short,  he 
fidgeted  ceaselessly.  Finally,  he  got  up  from  his 
place,  left  the  room,  sent  Grerasim's  servant,  who  slept 
on  the  floor  near  the  samovar,  on  some  errand,  made 
sure  that  nobody  was  listening  to  them  behind  the 
partition,  and  said  to  Grishka  in  a  worried  tone  : 

**  I  say,  Grishka,  I  want  a  word  with  you.  .  .  . 
Look  here,  have  you  any  money  ?  " 

"  No,  I  haven't !  " 

"  Rotten  luck  !  "  exclaimed  Zakhar.  "  How  is  it 
you  haven't  got  anything  ?  "  he  added,  visibly  annoyed. 

"  I  thought  you  might  have  some." 

"  Well,  I  had  two  roubles  when  I  left  the  mill,  but 
they  have  all  gone  .  .  .  what  with  one  thing  and 
another.  .  .  .  Look  here,  Grishka,  you  know  me 
well  ..."  continued  Zakhar  with  increased  energy, 
"I'll  pay  it  back  to  you  in  one  way  or  another.  .  .  . 
What  are  you  going  to  do  now  ?  .  .  .  You've  asked 
the  boys  to  come  for  a  treat,  how  are  you  going  to 
pay  for  them  ?  Grerasim  won't  let  you  have  anything 
on  credit.  He's  that  tight  .  .  .  like  a  Jew.  .  .  .  We 
must  do  something  .  .  .  and  remember,  you  won't  be 
sorry  for  it.  .  .  ." 

"  I  made  sure  you  would  have  something  to  lend 
me,"  repeated  Grishka. 

"  That's  just  the  trouble.  If  I  had  anything,  it 
would  be  quite  all  right.  What's  mine  is  yours.  Take 
anything  you  fancy  .  .  ,  that's  my  principle.  .  .  . 
But  now  we  must  do  something.  Soon  the  boys  will 
come,  and  you'll  be  disgraced  if  you  have  no  money 
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to  pay  for  their  treat.  .  .  .  Well,  I  don't  see  why  you 
should  have  far  to  go  to  find  some  money.  ...  It's 
your  own,  not  someone  else's.  You  say  yourself  he 
left  everything  to  you.  .  .  .  Then  it  is  yours.  ..." 

"  Pity  I  did  not  think  of  it  when  I  was  leaving 
home,"  said  Grishka,  inwardly  cursing  his  thought- 
lessness ;  if  only  he  had  thought  of  it.  "  Now  it  is  too 
late  in  the  night.  ..." 

**  Why,  it's  only  three  versts,"  said  Zakhar,  eagerly 
pressing  his  suggestion. 

"  I  know  it  is  not  very  far,  but  they  are  all  asleep 
now  at  home.  ...  I  should  wake  them  all  up." 

"  We  can  do  it  quite  quietly.  .  .  .  Nobody  will 
stir.  ...  It  isn't  as  if  we  were  thieves.  .  .  .  Why 
should  they  stir?  .  .  .  You  will  be  taking  your  own 
money,  not  someone  else's.  .  .  .  You  must  look  after 
your  own  money,  or  someone  might  steal  it.  .  .  ." 

"  Have  no  fear  about  that.  ..." 

"  And  where  is  your  money  lying  ?  " 

"In  the  chest  in  the  cupboard,  where  the  old  man 
left  it." 

"Oh,  how  careless  !  Fancy  leaving  money  about 
like  that.  .  .  .I'll  be  bio  wed  if  you  find  a  single 
copper  left.  I  bet  you  anything  you  like  the  old 
woman  has  taken  it  already." 

"  No,  she  wouldn't,"  said  Grishka  with  confidence. 
"  The  cupboard  is  locked  up,  and  I've  got  the  key." 

"  Ah,  that's  better.  .  .  ." 

"  Here's  the  key.  .  .  ." 

"  In  that  case,  why  are  we  standing  here  and  talking  ? 
Let's  go,"  said  Zakhar,  seizing  his  friend  by  the  arm 
with  delight.  "  What  are  we  dawdling  here  for  ?  As 
I  say,  we  aren't  going  to  steal ;  you  are  going  to  fetch 
something  which  belongs  to  you.  And  it  is  better 
that  you  should  do  it  now.  If  you  did  it  in  the  day- 
time everyone  would  see  and  kick  up  a  fuss.  Now 
nobody  will  see.  .  .  .  You  simply  take  it  and  it's 
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finished  .  .  .  everjrthing  nice  and  quiet.  .  .  .  They 
might  think  he  has  not  left  anything  and  will  leave 
it  at  that.  .  .  .  Now,  we  must  really  be  going,  Grishka 
.  .  .  the  boys  may  come  any  minute." 

The  two  friends  went  behind  the  partition,  took 
their  caps,  said  au  revoir  to  the  other  merrymakers, 
and  left  the  public -house. 

"  Look  here,  my  boy,"  said  Zakhar,  when  they 
reached  the  covered  way,  "  when  you  come  out,  wait 
for  me.  I  must  have  a  word  with  Gerasim.  I  owe 
him  something  for  to-night.  I  thought  Sevka  would 
pay  for  me,  so  I  must  make  an  excuse  to  him,  or  he 
will  not  let  me  out.    I'll  come  out  in  a  jiffy." 

Grishka  nodded  his  head  in  assent,  went  through 
the  passage,  and  passed  into  the  public-house.  The 
publican's  head  immediately  appeared  above  the 
counter,  but  Grishka  took  no  notice  of  him,  and, 
leaving  Zakhar  behind,  went  out  into  the  street. 

Grishka  had  not  long  to  wait.  In  a  minute  Zakhar 
joined  him,  but  without  his  coat  or  hat.  He  had  left 
these  two  items  of  attire  "  to  board  with  Gerasim  for 
a  while,"  as  he  put  it  himself. 

Despite  the  mud  and  the  pools  of  water  which 
retarded  their  progress,  they  soon  passed  the  meadows 
and  reached  the  wiUow  bushes  where  the  little  boat 
was  hidden.  They  then  crossed  the  river  and  landed 
on  the  opposite  bank. 

Thick  darkness  enveloped  the  fisherman's  house.  It 
was  impossible  to  see  even  its  silhouette  in  the  back- 
ground of  the  hiUy  riverside  which  rose  like  a  taU 
black  waU.  Only  the  plaintive  warble  of  the  stream 
and  occasionally  the  rustle  of  the  wind  which  shook 
the  gate,  disturbed  the  calm  of  the  riverside. 

Within  a  dozen  yards  of  the  house  Grishka  suddenly 
stopped  and  seized  Zakhar  by  the  hand. 

"  Sh  !  .  .  .  I  believe  there  is  someone  at  the  gate," 
he  said  in  a  faltering  voice. 
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True  enough,  through  the  darkness  could  be  seen 
something  in  white,  as  if  some  one  were  sitting  on  the 
bench  at  the  gate.  A  gust  of  wind  even  brought  the 
sounds  of  a  deep  sigh  and  a  suppressed  groan. 

"  Must  be  the  old  woman  .  .  .  still  crying," 
whispered  Zakhar ;  "  we  shall  have  to  go  through  the 
kitchen  garden." 

They  both  held  their  breath,  bent  down,  and  quietly 
crawled  round  the  house. 

Having  turned  the  corner,  they  rose  and  dashed 
into  the  back  yard. 

"  No  good  .  .  .  they'll  hear  us  in  any  case,"  said 
Grishka,  who  seemed  to  have  suddenly  lost  his 
courage. 

"  That  won't  do  ...  is  your  father-in-law  still 
there  ?  "  whispered  Zakhar  furtively  looking  back. 

"  Don't  know  .  .  .  perhaps  he  is." 

"  What  are  we  to  do  then  ?  I  tell  you  what  .  .  . 
let  us  climb  on  the  roof.  .  .  .  There  will  be  a  row  if 
we  are  found.  They  will  guess  we  were  after  the 
money.  .  .  .  Come  on.  .  .  .  Once  we  have  started  it, 
we  must  finish  the  job  .  .  ."  said  Zakhar,  trying  to 
hearten  up  his  comrade. 

They  passed  through  the  back  yard  and  came  out 
to  the  brook. 

Here  there  was  a  long  shed  connected  with  the 
house  by  a  log  erection.  One  wall  of  this  erection 
adjoined  the  hall  of  the  house,  the  other  one  adjoined 
the  shed.  It  was  a  sort  of  storeroom.  Its  roof  was 
on  a  level  with  the  roof  of  the  house,  but  much  higher 
than  the  roof  of  the  shed,  so  that  if  one  climbed  the 
roof  one  could  get  into  the  loft  from  which  a  ladder 
led  into  the  storeroom  with  the  doors  opening  into 
the  house. 

"  Come  on  then  .  .  .  don't  dream  .  .  ."  whispered 
Zakhar.  "  Take  your  boots  off  first  .  .  .  you  don't 
want  to  make  any  noise." 
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He  had  to  repeat  his  advice.  Grishka  hardly  heard 
him  for  the  noise  in  his  ears.  His  heart  beat  wildly, 
much  as  he  tried  to  calm  himself  by  the  thought 
that  he  was  going  to  take  his  own  money,  not  some- 
one else's.  Nevertheless,  fear  clutched  hard  at  his 
heart ;  his  knees  trembled,  his  throat  was  parched. 
He  would  gladly  have  given  up  the  enterprise,  but  he 
was  afraid  of  showing  his  cowardice  to  Zakhar.  He 
could  not  afterwards  face  the  jeers  of  his  friends,  to 
whom  Zakhar  would  no  doubt  tell  everything.  .  .  . 
The  last  thought  brought  his  courage  back  to  him. 
He  took  off  his  boots,  rested  his  foot  on  Zakhar's 
hand,  and  climbed  the  roof.  In  a  moment  he  dis- 
appeared through  the  opening  in  the  roof. 

Zakhar  waited  for  him  for  a  few  anxious  moments. 
Evidently  he  himself  was  not  free  from  fear.  He 
pressed  himself  close  to  the  waU  and  looked  around 
anxiously.  At  last  the  board  blocking  the  little  window 
of  the  storeroom  was  quietly  removed,  and  Grishka's 
face  appeared  in  the  window. 

"  They  are  all  asleep.  .  .  .  Come  on,"  he  said 
faintly. 

Zakhar  got  hold  of  the  top  of  the  window,  rested 
his  foot  on  the  ledge  and  quickly  climbed  the  roof. 
It  was  easy  now  to  get  into  the  loft,  but  it  was  much 
more  difficult  to  find  the  ladder  in  the  pitch  darkness. 
However,  thanks  to  his  thorough  knowledge  of  Glyeb's 
house,  he  reached  the  top  of  the  ladder  safely,  and 
descended  below.  After  listening  for  a  minute,  and 
satisfying  himself  that  no  one  was  awake,  he  closed 
the  door,  and  said,  feeling  for  his  friend  in  the  dark  : 

"  Now  then,  we  must  not  lose  any  time.  .  .  .  Where's 
the  chest  ?  " 

"  Under  the  bench,"  answered  Grishka  ;  "  he  always 
kept  it  there." 

"  I  suppose  it  is  there  now.  .  .  .  Pull  it  out  .  .  . 
only  don't  make  any  noise.  .  .  .  Where  are  you  ? 
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Why  don't  you  pull  it  ?  "  he  added  after  a  minute  of 
vain  expectation. 

"  Hold  your  jaw.  .  .  .  Give  me  time  to  find  it  .  .  ." 
whispered  Grishka,  groping  under  the  wide  bench. 

"  Wait  a  minute.  ...  I'll  strike  a  match  ...  I 
believe  I've  got  some  on  me,"  said  Zakhar,  fumbling 
in  his  pockets.    "  Here  it  is." 

Zakhar  bent  down  to  the  ground  and  struck  a  match. 
The  blue  light  faintly  lit  up  the  little  storeroom 
with  its  rows  of  wooden  pegs  on  which  were  himg 
old  clothes,  some  agricultural  implements  were  lying 
about,  as  well  as  carpenters'  and  other  tools,  hanging 
on  the  walls.  A  long,  wide  bench  made  of  bare  boards 
stretched  along  the  wall.  On  this  bench  Glyeb  used 
to  sleep  in  the  autumn.  Now  Grishka's  bare  feet 
protruded  from  under  it. 

"  Look  sharp,  don't  dawdle,"  said  Zakhar,  putting 
his  hand  holding  the  match  under  the  bench. 

"  I  can  see  it  .  .  .  there  it  is,"  whispered  Grishka. 

"  Sh  !  Pull  it  out.  .  .  .  There  ...  it  has  gone 
out  .  .  .  the  devil.  .  .  .  Never  mind,  you'U  get  it 
out  without  a  light  now." 

The  rustling  noise  along  the  earthen  floor  announced 
that  the  chest  had  started  moving. 

"  There's  a  lock  in  the  chest,  and  we  have  no  key 
to  it.  .  .  .  What  shall  we  do  ?  "  said  Grishka  when 
the  chest  emerged  from  under  the  bench. 

"  Never  mind  that.  .  .  .  We  can  break  it  open  with 
an  axe.  It  will  be  all  the  better  like  that.  .  .  .  We 
will  put  the  lid  back,  and  they  won't  know  anything. 
...  I  suppose  the  old  lady  has  the  key.  Now,  wher^'s 
the  axe  ?  " 

"  Near  the  door,  on  the  wall.  .  .  .  Have  you  got 
it?" 

"  I've  got  it  .  .  .  take  it,  I'll  strike  a  match," 
said  Zakhar,  passing  it  on  to  Grishka. 

The  match  was  lit,   and   Grishka  commenced  his 
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work.  The  old  lid  of  the  chest  came  off  without  much 
difficulty,  but  just  at  the  moment  when  he  wanted 
to  look  into  the  chest  to  see  its  contents,  Zakhar,  who 
had  first  managed  to  have  a  look  into  it,  dropped  his 
match. 

"  Damn  it !  "  he  whispered,  pressing  against  his 
friend  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  pretending  to  be 
fumbling  in  his  own  pockets.  He  could  just  feel  every 
movement  of  his  friend.  His  peculiar  movements 
could  not  but  arouse  Grishka's  suspicions. 

"  Devil  take  them.  ...  I  can't  find  them,"  he 
muttered,  searching  meanwhile  in  the  chest  with  his 
other  hand.  "  I  must  have  used  them  all  up,"  he 
added,  at  the  same  time  taking  two  rouble  coins  from 
the  chest  and  putting  them  in  his  pockets,  one  in  each, 
BO  that  they  should  not  clink. 

t^^  Zakhar  no  doubt  would  have  repeated  this  procedure 
had  not  a  movement  of  Grishka's  hand  told  him  that 
his  friend  was  going  to  do  likewise. 

He  therefore  hastened  to  find  another  match. 

"  A  bag  !  "  said  Grishka. 

Zakhar's  hawk-like  eyes  eagerly  watched  Grishka's 
hands.  The  burning  match  shook  in  his  hand,  as  he 
saw  the  open  bag  containing  about  a  hundred  roubles 
in  paper,  silver  and  copper  money. 

"  There  must  be  some  more,"  he  said  in  a  stifled 
voice,  putting  out  the  light  with  his  fingers. 

This  time  he  was  not  sharp  enough.  Grishka's 
hand  was  in  the  chest  before  Zakhar's  reached  it. 

"  Some  more  money  .  .  .  wrapped  in  a  rag  !  " 
said  Grishka  in  a  choking  voice. 

Alas,  the  rag  contained  only  a  few  copper  coins, 
tied  up  together  with  some  buttons,  nails,  hinges  and 
bolts.  Not  a  kopeck  more  was  to  be  found  in  the  chest, 
despite  their  careful  search.  The  money  found  in  the 
leather  bag  represented  the  whole  of  Glyeb's  savings, 
the  result  of  ten  years  of  a  hard-working,  thrifty  life. 
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"  Well,  hasn't  the  old  man  deceived  us  ?  "  said 
Zakhar.  "  Still,  it  was  worth  our  coming.  .  .  .  We'll 
have  something  to  get  on  with.  .  .  .  Let's  go.  I 
suppose  the  boys  are  waiting  for  us."  Without  saying 
another  word  he  walked  out  into  the  passage. 

"  Wait,  don't  go  without  me,"  whispered  Grishka 
anxiously. 

"  Don't  you  be  afraid.  ...  I  won't  leave  you," 
answered  Zakhar  roughly. 

However,  the  creaking  of  the  ladder  announced 
that  he  was  climbing  up  into  the  loft.  A  feverish 
desire  to  get  out  of  it  then  seized  Grishka.  Forgetting 
all  precautions,  he  replaced  the  lid  of  the  chest  any- 
how, pushed  it  under  the  bench,  left  the  axe  on  the 
floor,  and  without  even  replacing  the  board  which 
blocked  the  window,  he  rushed  out  into  the  passage. 
He  realized,  however,  the  importance  of  locking  the 
door  of  the  storeroom.  The  chest,  the  axe  and  the 
window  could  be  put  in  order  on  the  morrow,  but  the 
storeroom  could  not  be  left  open.  He  could  not, 
however,  find  the  padlock  and  key.  The  sounds  of 
Zakhar's  steps  had  already  died  away.  Grishka  was 
alone  in  the  passage.  What  if  his  wife  or  the  old  woman 
or  Uncle  Kondrati  should  wake  up  and  come  out  into 
the  passage  ?  One  moment  he  thought  he  heard 
someone's  steps.  Grishka  rushed  up  the  steps  of  the 
ladder.  Indeed,  as  soon  as  he  reached  the  top  of  the 
ladder  the  door  opened. 

"  Dounia,  dear.  ...  Is  that  you,  my  child  ?  " 
said  Aunt  Anna. 

Holding  his  breath  Grishka  stopped  dead.  Luckily 
at  that  moment  the  wind  swinging  the  gate  violently, 
attracted  the  old  lady's  attention.  She  passed  through 
the  passage,  unbolted  the  front  door,  and  went  out 
into  the  courtyard. 

Meanwhile  Grishka  climbed  out  on  to  the  roof  of 
the  shed  where  he  could  breathe  more  freely. 
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"  Why  did  you  leave  me  ?  "  he  said  with  annoyance. 
"I've  nearly  been  caught.  The  old  woman  was  just 
coming  into  the  passage." 

"  Who  was  sitting  at  the  gate  then  ?  "  asked  Zakhar. 
"  It  must  have  been  your  wife.  I  say,  Grishka,  she  is 
watching  you." 

But  Grishka  was  only  thinking  of  the  door  of  the 
storeroom  which  he  had  left  open.  He  would  at  that 
moment  gladly  have  given  half  of  his  money  if  he 
could  have  had  that  door  safely  bolted  or  nailed  up, 
or  non-existent  altogether. 

"  Zakhar,"  he  said,  "  that  door  is  left  open.  What 
shall  we  do  ?    I've  lost  the  key." 

"Oh,  you  coward  !  What  if  it  is  left  open  ?  Let 
them  see  it  open.  You  have  not  stolen  anything. 
You  have  been  to  fetch  something  belongmg  to  you, 
left  to  you.  Who  can  say  no  to  you  ?  You  wanted 
it,  and  you  took  it.  .  .  .  Come  on  then.  .  .  .  What 
are  you  standing  here  for  ?  " 

Encouraged  by  these  arguments,  Grishka  put  on  his 
boots  and  followed  Zakhar  who  had  gone  ahead  of  him. 
He  frequently  stopped,  stooped  to  the  ground  and 
signalled  to  Zakhar  to  wait  for  him,  but  Zakhar  went 
merrily  on,  disregarding  all  precautions,  even  whistling 
now  and  then. 

When  he  had  gone  about  thirty  yards  from  the  house 
Grishka  turned  round.  He  now  heard  the  voices  of  his 
wife  and  the  old  woman,  but  much  as  he  tried  to 
listen  intently,  thinking  to  hear  calls  for  help,  he  could 
not  catch  any  distinct  words.  The  wind  blowing 
from  the  Oka  carried  away  the  voices. 

Grishka  only  regained  his  courage  when  he  found 
himself  in  the  boat,  together  with  Zakhar.  By  the 
time  they  reached  the  opposite  bank  he  had  quite 
forgotten  about  the  door  he  had  left  open.  He  began 
to  think  how  best  to  show  himself  off  before  his 
friends. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  could  not  possibly  have  done 
it  better  than  he  did.  Even  Sevka  and  Zakhar^ad- 
mitted  that  they  had  never  expected  so  much  dash 
from  him,  that  it  was  long  since  they  had  had  such  a 
good  time.  And  no  wonder  !  That  night  cost  Grishka 
nearly  fifty  roubles.  In  one  night  Grishka  had  gone 
through  half  of  the  contents  of  the  leather  bag,  which 
had  meant  ten  years  hard,  unremitting  toil. 
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THE   MESSAGE 

Of  course,  by  spending  nearly  half  of  his  legacy, 
Grishka  had  more  than  repaid  those  rare  glasses  of 
vodka  to  which  he  had  been  occasionally  treated  by 
his  friends  ;  but  they  thought  differently,  and  they  had 
little  difficulty  in  winning  Grishka  to  their  way  of 
thinking.  The  prominent  part  which  he  had  played 
at  the  feast  as  the  hero  of  the  occasion  had  greatly 
flattered  his  vanity. 

The  role  of  dispensing  hero,  especially  when  one 
plays  it  for  the  first  time,  has  carried  away  even  a 
steadier  fellow  than  Grishka  had  ever  been.  Even 
seasoned  misers  have  been  known  to  lavish  them- 
selves on  such  occasions.  Vanity  is  much  more 
intoxicating  than  the  strongest  wine.  It  filled  Grishka 
with  such  joy  that  he  was  prepared  to  face  any 
sacrifices  if  only  he  could  prolong  it. 

From  the  evening  when  the  feast  began,  Grishka 
did  not  come  home  at  all.  Dounia  and  Aunt  Anna 
saw  him  every  day,  however.  My  reader  may  remem- 
ber that  Glyeb's  house  stood  on  the  hill  overlooking 
the  river  ;  from  the  bench  at  the  gate,  the  Oka  could 
be  seen  for  miles  in  both  directions.  Therefore  Dounia 
and  the  old  woman  could  watch  Grishka  and  his 
friends  boating  on  the  river.  They  could  hear  their 
drunken  songs,  shouts  and  laughter,  which  were 
carried  to  them  on  the  fresh  breeze.  Sometimes  the 
boat  would  come  so  near  that  they  could  see  even 
their  faces.  Grishka  sat  next  to  Zakhar,  and  they  had 
z  353 
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their  arms  around  each  other's  necks.  The  other 
members  of  the  party  wildly  sea-sawed  with  the  oars, 
sang,  rocked  the  boat  for  fun,  and  drank.  One  miser- 
able wet  day  the  party  landed  on  the  beach  in  order 
to  get  out  another  boat,  as  the  large  boat  in  which 
they  were  in  had  sprung  a  leak  and  shipped  some 
water.  Grishka  went  straight  to  the  boats  without 
even  looking  at  his  home  ;  he  was  not  in  the  least 
interested  in  its  occupants  now.  Holding  a  bottle  in 
his  hand,  he  sang  a  rambling  drunken  song  ;  his  head 
drooped  helplessly,  now  on  one  side  and  now  on  the 
other. 

Dounia  and  Aunt  Anna  saw  it  all  through  the 
window  ;  they  could  not  bear  to  be  seen  watching 
such  scenes  from  the  bench  at  the  gate.  The  moment 
the  large  boat  appeared  on  the  Oka,  they  retired  into 
the  house. 

The  day  after  Glyeb's  funeral  they  discovered  that 
the  chest  had  been  broken  open.  The  first  object 
that  had  attracted  the  old  woman's  attention  as  she 
walked  through  the  passage  early  in  the  morning  was 
the  open  door  of  the  storeroom,  which  for  the  last  forty 
years  she  had  been  accustomed  to  see  locked.  The 
absence  of  the  familiar  large  iron  padlock — its  only 
ornament — startled  her.  She  trembled,  and  her  heart 
was  filled  with  grave  fears.  Loudly  calling  and  shriek- 
ing, she  flew  into  the  house  and  called  Dounia. 

On  the  floor  of  the  passage  and  the  storeroom  the 
imprints  of  dirty  feet  could  be  clearly  seen.  There 
were  bits  of  mud,  too,  still  sticking  to  the  rungs  of  the 
ladder  leading  to  the  loft.  The  lid  of  the  chest,  which 
had  been  so  carelessly  flung  back,  had  slid  to  the  floor 
during  the  night ;  the  axe  and  the  padlock  were  lying 
near  by  ;  the  window  was  open  .  .  .  but  who  could 
the  thieves  be  ?  The  old  woman  and  Dounia  dared  not 
answer  this  question  for  a  long  time.  Grishka's 
absence,  his  drunken  party  on  the  river,  his  friendship 
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with  Zakhar  all  pointed  the  accusing  finger  at  him. 
Where  else  could  he  have  got  his  money  ? 

"  Ah,  my  heart  had  a  presentiment  of  this,"  said 
old  Aunt  Anna,  mournfully  shaking  her  head — these 
were  almost  her  first  words  after  the  death  of  her 
husband.  "  Was  it  that  the  old  man  taught  him  ? 
Long  ago,  my  dear,  I  said  that  his  friendship  with 
this  Zakhar  would  mean  his  ruin.  But  it  is  this  one 
that  I  am  most  sorry  for,"  she  concluded,  turning  her 
dull,  swollen  eyes  to  the  child  lying  in  Dounia's  arms. 

Dounia  neither  wept  nor  despaired,  but  her  heart 
was  heavy  with  fear,  and  her  knees  shook  at  the  very 
thought  that,  sooner  or  later,  to-day  or  to-morrow, 
she  would  have  to  meet  her  husband.  It  seemed 
terrible  to  her  to  think  that  she  would  have  to  remain 
alone  with  him.  She  did  not  hate  him,  did  not  wish 
him  any  ill,  but,  at  the  same  time,  she  did  not  want 
him  to  come  back.  Hope  had  utterly  died  in  her 
heart ;  she  knew  now  that  she  could  expect  nothing 
but  evil  and  misery  from  Grishka.  What  she  so  much 
feared  came  quicker  even  than  she  had  expected.  On 
the  fifth  day  Grishka  returned,  accompanied  by  Zak- 
har ;  both  were  slightly  drunk. 

When  she  saw  the  adopted  boy.  Aunt  Anna  for  a 
moment  forgot  her  sorrow  ;  her  heart  trembled  with 
indignation. 

"  Murderer  !  "  she  cried,  clapping  her  hands.  "  Was 
it  this  that  you  promised  the  departed  ?  Oh,  where 
is  your  conscience,  lost  soul  that  you  are,  where  ?  " 

"  Stop  your  noise,"  muttered  Grishka,  moving  his 
tongue  with  difficulty. 

"  Murderer,  thief  !  "  cried  the  old  woman,  growing 
more  and  more  angry. 

"  Not  so  loud,  little  aunt,  we  can  hear,  we  are  not 
deaf,"  said  Zakhar,  looking  impudently  at  Dounia, 
who  was  standing  a  little  distance  away  and  looking 
as  white  as  a  sheet. 
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"  You,  cursed  one,  why  are  you  here  ?  Why  have 
you  come  ?  It  is  all  your  fault,  you  are  the  cause  of 
our  undoing,  you  persuaded  him  to  steal,"  desperately 
cried  the  old  woman. 

"  But  really,  aunt,  why  do  you  let  yourself  go 
like  this  ?  "  at  last  said  Zakhar,  who  hitherto  had  paid 
but  little  attention  to  the  old  woman.  "  Who  has 
stolen  from  whom  ?  You  perhaps  ?  He  has  no  need 
to  steal.  And  even  if  he  has  taken  any  money,  he  had 
no  need  to  steal.  He  took  his  own,  and  there  is  an 
end  to  the  matter.  Come  along,  Grishka,  what  is  the 
use  of  listening  to  this  crazy  old  soul  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  my  own — all  mine,  all  was  left  to 
me  ..."  Grishka  muttered  incoherently  as  he  followed 
Zakhar,  pursued  by  the  abuse  of  Aunt  Anna.  The 
reason  of  the  reappearance  of  the  two  became  clear 
Boon  after  they  left.  In  the  yard,  under  the  pent- 
house, not  far  from  the  back  gates,  was  a  kind  of 
"  summer  storehouse  "  where  all  the  fur  jackets  and 
other  winter  clothing  was  kept  until  the  first  snowfall. 
When  Aunt  Anna  looked  in  there  as  she  passed,  she 
found  it  quite  empty ;  all  the  fur  jackets,  even  her 
own,  were  gone. 

Dounia  never  uttered  one  word  the  whole  day.  She 
seemed  to  avoid  meeting  Aunt  Anna.  Misfortune 
makes  one  distrustful,  and  she  feared  the  reproaches 
of  the  angry  old  woman.  But  when  the  latter  had 
fallen  asleep  and  dark  night  had  enveloped  the  hut  and 
landing-stage,  Dounia  took  her  baby  in  her  arms  and, 
stealthily  creeping  out  of  the  hut,  went  to  the  orchard 
where  she  gave  free  vent  to  her  despair.  During  that 
night  many  bitter  tears  feU  upon  the  head  and  face  of 
the  infant  so  quietly  sleeping  in  its  mother's  arms.  For 
many  days  and  nights  those  tears  were  destined  to 
flow  unchecked,  undried.  From  that  day,  grief,  like 
a  worm,  ate  into  the  young  woman's  heart. 

One  of  her  severest  trials  was  the  ruin  of  her  old 
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father.  This  occurred  almost  at  the  same  moment  as 
Grishka  started  his  life  of  dissipation  at  Komarevo. 
It  was  so  easy  for  Uncle  Kondrati  to  be  ruined  ; 
a  maggot  had  only  to  fall  among  his  gudgeons  and 
sticklebacks,  all  the  small  fish  which  the  late  Glyeb 
had  so  heartily  despised, — and  thus  it  was  with  him. 
Uncle  Kondrati  was  compelled  to  give  up  his  lake 
and  look  around  for  another  means  of  livelihood. 
It  was  hard  for  the  seventy-eight  year  old  man  to  earn 
his  daily  bread  in  another  and  more  difficult  trade. 
Yet  he  bore  the  change  with  the  mildness  and  humility 
which  had  characterized  him  on  all  other  occasions. 
The  old  man  was  as  calm  as  when  he  used  to  catch 
his  fish  on  the  shore  of  his  little  lake.  He  endeavoured 
to  console  his  daughter,  who  worried  ceaselessly  that 
she  could  not  help  him.  Indeed,  under  the  circum- 
stances she  was  helpless  to  aid  her  parent  in  any  way 
at  all  ;  she  herself  and  Aunt  Anna  were  momentarily 
expecting  to  be  without  bread.  Yet  both  of  them 
agreed  that  the  old  man  should  move  into  their  house, 
at  least  for  a  time,  but  Uncle  Kondrati  steadily 
refused  to  do  so. 

"  It  would  be  of  no  use,"  he  said,  "  I  should  only 
be  a  burden  on  you.  I  must  try  by  myself  somehow. 
As  long  as  my  eyes  are  able  to  see,  as  long  as  the 
Lord  suffers  my  sins  and  does  not  deprive  me  of  my 
strength,  I  shall  work.  There  are  much  older  people 
in  the  world  than  myself,  and  they  work  and  earn 
their  bread.  I  too  must  live  by  my  own  labour.  The 
Lord  may  help,  and  good  people  will  not  abandon  me. 
I  shall,  perhaps,  be  of  use  for  something.  Do  not  worry 
about  me,  my  daughter,  the  Lord  does  not  forsake 
the  smallest  bird,  it  is  given  sustenance,  so  He  wiU 
not  abandon  me." 

And  indeed,  the  Lord  did  not  forsake  Uncle  Kon- 
drati. At  Sosnovka,  just  at  that  time,  they  were 
in  need  of  a  shepherd.    The  former  shepherd  had  been 
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obliged  to  give  up  his  job,  so  Uncle  Kondrati 
succeeded  him  and  hired  himself  out  to  guard  the 
flock  until  the  first  snowfall.  He  would,  perhaps,  not 
have  accepted  such  an  arduous,  heavy  task,  he  would 
have  looked  out  for  another  position,  one  more  in 
accordance  with  his  habits,  more  congenial  to  him  ;  he 
would,  perhaps,  have  undertaken  the  work  of  plaiting 
nets,  or  interlacing  bast  shoes,  but  the  trouble  was 
that  the  money  he  had  gathered  by  the  sale  of  his 
boat  and  hut  as  wood  to  a  Komarevo  manufacturer, 
barely  sufficed  to  pay  for  his  lease  of  the  lake,  and, 
as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  the  date  of  payment  was 
close  at  hand.  Then  again,  the  small  lake,  as  well  as 
several  other  lakes  on  the  meadow-side  of  the  river, 
belonged  to  the  community  of  Komarevo,  and  several 
people  said  that  Uncle  Kondrati  had  got  off  very 
cheaply. 

When  the  old  man  had  left  the  lake,  time  passed 
even  more  sadly  and  sorrowfully  for  his  daughter.  In 
itself,  the  weather  was  far  from  being  cheerful.  Stern, 
dark  autumn  had  come.  Seldom  did  even  a  pale  ray 
of  sunshine  appear.  The  sky  was  usually  hidden 
behind  dark,  ominous-looking  clouds,  rain  poured 
down  in  torrents  and  fierce  winds  blew  in  gales.  The 
days  seemed  to  be  a  continuation  of  that  sad  and 
gloomy  day  on  which  Glyeb  had  breathed  his  last. 
They  suited  the  thoughts  of  the  two  women,  lonely 
inhabitants  of  the  house  and  hill.  Both  Dounia 
and  Aunt  Anna  had  the  same  causes  for  grief.  Grief 
has  the  peculiar  property  of  effacing  the  remembrance 
of  happier  years.  Both  had  lived  several  days  in 
continual  worry  and  sorrow — ^and  their  sorrow  had 
made  them  equal.  But  the  old  woman  seemed  the 
more  despairing  ;  she  never  ceased  complaining  and 
lamenting  her  bitter  fate.  The  name  of  the  departed 
was  never  off  her  lips,  and  the  comfort  and  consolation 
which  she  might  have  derived  from  the  presence  of 
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Dounia  and  her  child  were  killed,  or  poisoned  for  her 
by  her  memories  and  the  sorrow  which  the  adopted 
son  had  caused,  her  second  son,  as  she  once  said. 

"He  is  our  ruin,  the  cruel  robber.  He  is  only- 
watching  his  opportunity  to  ruin  us  utterly.  The 
Lord  has  punished  us.  We  have  angered  the  Creator," 
she  would  say. 

It  was  absolutely  impossible  to  stop  Grishka.  To 
complain  to  their  relations  at  Sosnovka  of  his  behaviour 
would  only  have  made  him  worse  when  he  learnt  of 
it.  Perhaps  even  appealing  to  the  Sosnovka  authorities, 
the  Sotsky,^  would  be  of  no  use,  and,  in  any  case,  the 
Sotsky  had  plenty  to  do  without  bothering  about  them. 
Again,  the  old  woman  did  not  think  of  the  Sotsky. 

On  one  of  those  dark,  rainy  days  when  the  soul  will 
grieve,  even  without  cause,  when  Dounia  and  the  old 
woman  had  given  up  hope  of  ever  having  a  taste  of 
happiness  again,  fate  suddenly  sent  them  a  little 
consolation.  A  very  distant  relation  from  Sosnovka 
brought  them  a  letter  from  Vania.  It  was  the  first 
news  they  had  had  of  him.  Vania  had  written  the 
letter  more  than  six  months  before,  but  it  had  lain 
at  the  post  office  and,  no  doubt,  would  never  have 
reached  its  destination  had  not  chance,  the  usual 
but  not  always  reliable  postman  of  the  people,  stepped 
in  and  helped.  The  father  of  this  distant  relation  had 
had  to  visit  the  post  office  in  order  to  send  ofi  a  pass- 
port. Vania's  letter  accidentally  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  postmaster,  therefore  as  the  sende?  of  the 
passport  was  from  Sosnovka,  the  letter  passed  into 
his  hands.  Yet  even  this  meant  little,  for  the  letter 
might  have  remained  indefinitely  at  Sosnovka  had 
not  the  son  of  this  relation  been  obliged  to  go  to 
Komarevo,  and  had  not  the  house  of  Aunt  Anna  lain 
pn  his  road. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  emotion  of  the 

1  Literally,  a  buudreder  ;  a  village  sergeant  of  police. 
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old  woman  when  she  received  the  letter  from  her 
beloved  son.  Her  face  looked  as  if  she  were  stand- 
ing at  the  gate  watching  Vania  climb  up  the  hiU 
after  his  two  years'  absence.  But  her  first  thought 
when  she  came  to  herself  was  for  her  husband.  "  He 
missed  it  by  so  little,  only  by  one  week.  He  would 
have  been  so  happy,  the  dear  one,  had  he  been  allowed 
to  hold  it  in  his  hands,  the  dear,"  she  said,  tears 
flowing  down  her  old  face.  "  Vania,  my  beloved  son, 
my  consolation  .  .  .  Vanioushka,"  she  continued, 
lovingly  pressing  the  letter  to  her  lean,  withered 
breast. 

"  Enough,  matoushka,  see  what  joy  the  Lord  has 
sent  you  !  Why  cry  ?  Better  go  quickly  to  father  at 
Sosnovka  and  he  will  read  the  letter  to  you.  Go,  I'll 
help  you  to  dress,"  said  Dounia,  following  the  old 
woman  who  was  hurrying  like  one  possessed,  and 
searching  for  her  shawl  though  it  was  all  the  while 
safely  on  her  head. 

Dounia  accompanied  the  old  woman  to  the  very 
top  of  the  talus  and  did  not  turn  back  until  she  had 
disappeared  out  of  sight.  On  ordinary  occasions, 
counting  the  stops  for  resting,  the  old  woman  would 
have  taken  almost  an  hour  to  reach  Sosnovka,  but 
this  day  she  did  not  even  dream  of  resting,  and  so 
reached  her  destination  in  half  that  time.  Her  feet 
seemed  to  have  grown  younger  and  trotted  along 
very  quickly.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she  had  but  just 
left  the  bank  when  she  found  herself  barely  a  verst 
from  Sosnovka  and  caught  sight  of  the  flock,  huddled 
near  the  dark,  leafless  edge  of  the  wood. 

A  moment  later  and  the  old  woman  and  Uncle 
Kondrati,  who  had  at  once  dropped  the  bast  shoes 
he  was  making,  were  sitting  side  by  side  on  the  ground. 

"  My  trouble  is  that  my  eyes  have  grown  weak, 
matoushka,"  said  the  old  man,  turning  the  letter  in  his 
hands  with  evident  satisfaction.    "Printed  words  are 
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all  right,  but  a  written  letter,  I  don't  know  how  I 
shall  decipher  it.  Eh,  eh,  I  have  not  written  any 
letters  myself,"  he  added,  shaking  his  venerable  head 
with  its  snow-white  looks,  as  soft  as  flax.  "  Yes,  it's 
his  handwriting.  Did  I  not  teach  him  myself, 
matoushka  ?  You  see,  a  good  deed  is  never  wasted. 
Sooner  or  later  it  will  show  itself.  Now  then,  now 
then,"  he  concluded,  blinking  his  eyes  and  putting 
up  one  trembling  hand  as  a  sunshade. 

The  letter  began  as  letters  of  this  kind  usually 
begin,  with  declarations  of  filial  love  and  obedience 
and  the  humble  request  that  in  his  absence  all  his 
relations  might  be  greeted.  "  In  the  first  place  " — 
here  followed  a  minute  enumeration  of  the  dear  mother, 
old  Uncle  Kondrati,  of  Dounia,  the  brothers,  of 
the  adopted  son,  of  aU  the  aunts  and  cousins  at 
Sosnovka,  their  wives  and  children,  and  a  certain 
Sofron  DronofE,  a  godson  of  Aunt  Anna,  was  also 
mentioned. 

"  He  forgets  no  one,  my  little  falcon,  Vanioushka  ; 
he  remembers  everyone,  batyoushka.  Even  my  god- 
son, Sofron,  he  remembers,  this  golden  child,"  said 
the  old  woman,  sobbing. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  has  a  good,  kind  soul, 
matoushka,  that  is  why  he  remembers  every  man  and 
every  corner  of  his  native  place.  Yes,  you  have  a 
good  little  son  ;  the  merciful  Lord  has  rewarded  you, 
has  sent  you  a  consolation  in  your  old  age.  Enough, 
matoushka,  Anna  Savelyevna,  why  grieve  you  ? 
Better  listen  to  what  he  has  written." 

"  With  regard  to  myself,"  continued  Vania,  "  I 
am,  by  the  grace  of  the  all-powerful  Creator,  guarded 
by  His  benevolent  providence,  alive  and  in  good  health 
at  the  present.  I  wish  you,  my  dear  parents,  a  hundred- 
fold the  same.  I  wish  you  peaceful,  happy  and  pros- 
perous days  and  success  in  your  domestic  affairs  and 
plans."    Continuing,  the  letter  said :  "  I  beg  of  you, 
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batyoushka,  to  let  me  know  on  receipt  of  this  if  you 
are  still  alive  and  how  you  are." 

At  this,  the  weeping  of  the  old  woman  broke  out 
afresh  and  became  loud  sobbing,  even  Uncle 
Kondrati  had  to  stop  his  reading  because  his  eyes  had 
grown  suddenly  so  weak,  or  so  he  said,  that  he  could 
only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  decipher  the  last 
lines,  although  the  handwriting  was  as  legible  and 
large  as  before.  But  the  "  darkening "  of  old 
Uncle  Kondrati's  eyes,  as  he  called  his  temporary 
blindness,  did  not  last  long.  The  old  man  wiped  his 
eyes  with  the  palm  of  his  hand  and  then  continued 
to  read  : 

"  How  are  you — yes — and  although  I  am  unable 
to  offer  you  any  active  assistance,  I  shall  at  least 
redouble  my  prayers  to  the  Lord  God,  prayers  which 
I  shall  never  cease  to  send  up  morning  and  night, 
praying  for  your  health  and  prosperity.  I  shall 
redouble  my  prayers,  so  that  He  may  send  you  long 
life  and  happiness,  and  grant  me  the  joy  of  once  more 
living  a  little  while  upon  earth  with  you,  to  talk  with 
my  aged  parents  and  to  bury  at  their  appointed  time 
your  old  blessed  bones  ..." 

"  Enough,  matoushka,  you  had  better  listen  to 
what  I  tell  you,"  said  the  old  man.  "  We'll  reply  to 
his  letter,  of  course,  but  as  yet  tell  him  nothing  of 
our  misfortune  ;  it  would  only  fill  his  soul  with  grief, 
weaken  his  courage,  sadden  his  spirit,  which  is  bad 
for  a  soldier.  God  grant  that  you  may  live  until  his 
return,  and  then  he  will  console  your  old  age  ;  you 
are  not  so  old  now." 

"  Oh  no,  batyoushka,"  said  the  old  woman,  shaking 
her  head,  "  I  don't  hope  to.  Dounia  is  younger  than 
I  am — may  the  Lord  grant  her  strength  to  bear  our 
life  of  suffering  and  misery." 

On  her  return  home,  Aunt  Anna  learned  from  the 
young  woman  that   Grishka  and  Zakhar  had  been 
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there,  taken  all  the  nets  and  gone  to  Komarevo.  The 
joy  in  the  old  woman's  heart  brought  there  by  the 
letter  from  her  beloved  son,  immediately  disappeared. 
Grishka  and  Zakhar  took  away  everything  that 
could  be  sold,  and  one  day,  even  the  most  cherished 
possessions  of  Aunt  Anna — her  pots  and  pans.  In 
reply  to  her  cries  and  lamentations,  they  promised  her 
to  bring  them  back  some  day  or  to  buy  her  new  ones  ; 
they  would  even  go  as  far  as  Kolomna  or  Moscow  for 
the  purpose.  When  at  last  there  was  nothing  left  to 
take  and  sell,  Grishka  and  his  boon  companion  re- 
mained on  the  landing-stage  all  the  time ;  they  lay  on  the 
bench  or  wandered  about  the  neighbourhood.  Instinct 
told  the  two  women  that  something  evil  was  brewing, 
and  their  souls  were  fiUed  with  fear  and  evil  fore- 
bodings. Alas,  their  fears  were  soon  destined  to  be 
realized.  Grishka  and  Zakhar  again  disappeared  for 
a  few  days,  and  then  returned  in  the  middle  of  the 
night.  Soon  after  their  arrival,  however,  the  police 
came  to  arrest  them  on  a  charge  of  theft.  Zakhar  was 
led  away,  but  Grishka  escaped  through  the  window 
and  was  not  to  be  found  in  spite  of  the  search  made 
by  the  police.    He  had  drowned  himself  in  the  river. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

CONCLUSION 

News  soon  came  that  the  body  had  been  found  by 
some  fishermen  at  Bolotova.  Old  Uncle  Kondrati 
and  his  unhappy  daughter  went  over  there  at  once. 
Grishka  was  lying  on  the  shore  just  as  he  had  been 
dragged  out  of  the  water.  His  hands  were  underneath 
his  head,  and  his  wet  mass  of  dark,  curly  hair  almost 
entirely  covered  his  face.  Dounia  and  old  Uncle 
Kondrati  fell  upon  their  knees  beside  him  and  began 
to  pray.  No  doubt  this  wild,  uninhabited  spot  had 
witnessed  many  sad  scenes,  but  none  could  have  been 
more  tragic  or  more  affecting  than  the  present  one. 
No  sob  from  the  heart  of  a  young  woman  weeping 
for  her  husband  could  have  been  so  desperate  or 
sincere  as  were  the  sobs  of  Dounia.  And  no  other 
father-in-law  could  have  so  gently  and  willingly  for- 
given his  son-in-law  all  his  evil  deeds  and  prayed  so 
ardently  for  the  rest  of  his  soul,  as  did  old  Kon- 
drati. 

Peter  and  Vassili  came  from  the  fishing  village, 
sold  up  the  hut  and  all  the  other  belongings,  and  took 
the  old  woman  away  to  live  with  them.  Dounia 
went  to  live  with  her  father.  A  few  months  later, 
Sofron,  the  old  woman's  godson,  brought  news  that 
Aunt  Anna  had  breathed  her  last.  There  was  very 
little  money  in  the  house  of  the  father  and  daughter, 
but  all  they  had,  to  the  last  kopeck,  they  spent  in 
having  prayers  read  for  the  soul  of  the  departed. 
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And  every  year,  on  the  anniversary  of  her  death, 
passers-by  at  Sosnovka  could  have  seen  old  Uncle 
Kondrati  and  Dounia  place  a  very  tall  candle  before 
the  holy  image,  then  cross  themselves  and  pray  ;  and 
in  their  prayers  they  often  mentioned  the  name  of  the 
good  old  Aunt  Anna. 

Ten  years  passed  after  the  events  described  in  the 
last  chapter,  when,  on  St.  John's  Day,  a  solitary 
pedestrian  walked  along  the  road  leading  from  Sos- 
novka to  the  hill,  the  scene  of  our  story.  At  the 
first  glance,  one  could  see  that  he  was  a  discharged 
soldier  returning  to  his  native  village.  One  could  also 
see  that  the  Oka  was  his  home,  for,  despite  the  burning 
sun,  he  walked  very  quickly  and  ran  up  every  small 
elevation  to  gaze  in  the  direction  of  the  river,  still 
hidden  behind  the  hills. 

The  pedestrian  was  none  other  than  Vania,  the 
youngest  son  of  the  late  fisherman,  Glyeb  Savinitsh. 
His  soldier's  coat  and  the  fifteen  years  away  from 
home  had  changed  his  outward  appearance  a  good 
deal,  yet  it  was  difficult  not  to  recognize  him.  His 
virile,  sun-burnt  face  even  now  expressed  the  old 
simplicity  of  soul,  the  frankness  and  certain  inherent 
dignity  ;  in  a  word,  he  represented  that  honourable, 
frank  and  pure  type  of  Slav  that  one  so  often  meets 
among  the  Russian  working  people.  The  fair,  intelli- 
gent, though  somewhat  thoughtful  eyes  of  Vania  still 
looked  at  you  frankly  and  kindly  as  before.  Vania 
had  arrived  at  Sosnovka  on  the  eve  of  St.  John's 
Day.  Long  ago  he  had  heard  of  the  death  of  his 
parents  and  of  the  quarrel  of  his  two  brothers,  but 
did  not  know  where  they  were.  Now  he  only  wanted 
to  know  if  Dounia  and  old  Uncle  Kondrati  were 
still  alive.  After  his  parents,  they  were  the  people 
nearest  to  his  heart. 

Uncle  Kondrati  was  still  alive  and,  in  spite  of 
hie    great    age — he    was    now    eighty-nine — he    still 
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refused  to  eat  the  bread  of  charity,  but  continued  to 
work.  This  summer  he  had  hired  himself  out  to 
guard  the  gardens  at  Komarevo,  together  with  his 
daughter.  And  to  Komarevo,  therefore,  Vania 
directed  his  steps.  He  passed  the  home  of  his  early 
childhood,  the  home  in  which  his  father  and  grand- 
father had  been  born  and  had  played  as  children,  and 
where  he  himself  had  passed  his  happy,  care-free 
childhood.  Strange  children  were  now  playing  and 
laughing  where  once  his  own  childish  voice  had  been 
heard.  Strangers  were  there  now,  plying  the  fisher- 
man's trade  on  the  spot  which  once  had  been  his 
home.  One  of  these  men  rowed  him  across  the  river, 
and  then  he  hastened  on  to  Komarevo.  He  passed 
the  place  where  he  had  met  Dounia  for  the  first  time. 
Then  he  hurried  again,  and  soon  saw  Komarevo  in 
the  distance. 

It  was  a  holiday,  St.  John's  Day,  and  therefore 
the  streets  of  Komarevo  were  crowded  with  people. 
Snatches  of  song  and  the  sound  of  the  concertina 
were  heard  everywhere,  but  Vania  hurried  on,  paying 
no  attention  to  the  friendly,  caressing  glances  of  the 
rosy,  gaudily-dressed  girls.  He  hurried  towards  the 
garden  situated  at  the  end  of  the  village.  He  reached 
a  quiet,  narrow  lane  and  suddenly  heard  a  familiar 
voice.  He  started  forward,  then  stood  still,  his  heart 
beating  furiously  and  the  colour  flooding  his  sunburnt 
cheeks.  Not  far  away  he  saw  a  straw  hut,  built  in 
the  shade  of  a  heavy-branched  apple  tree,  and  at  its 
entrance  a  decrepit,  shrivelled  up,  white-haired  old 
man  was  sitting.  In  spite  of  his  partial  blindness  and 
his  trembling  hands,  old  Uncle  Kondrati  was  still 
working.  On  his  knees  there  were  long  strips  of  bast 
and  a  half -finished  bast  shoe. 

Dounia  was  sitting  on  the  grass,  plying  her  spindle, 
whilst  a  boy,  about  eleven  years  old,  with  a  face  as 
round  and  rosy  as  the  apples  hanging  above  their 
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heads,  was  playing  near.  The  child's  appearance,  his 
voice  and  movements,  reminded  Vania  of  the  mother, 
and  he  once  again  saw  Dounia  as  she  had  been  that 
first  day  she  met  him  when  she  had  been  gathering 
fallen  branches  among  the  willow  bushes. 

But  a  moment,  and  that  scene  of  his  happy,  careless 
childhood  passed  and  his  heart  began  to  beat  even 
more  furiously.  He  threw  himself  through  the  garden 
wicket  gate  and  rushed  towards  the  straw  hut.  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  scene  which  followed. 
I  have  already  too  often  been  accused  of  superfluous 
sentimentality  and  useless  exaggerations,  and  of 
"  unnaturalness  and  a  striving  after  ideals."  In  a 
few  words  only  I  shall  acquaint  the  reader  with  the 
history  of  my  heroes  in  rough,  homespun  coats. 

The  Sosnovka  community  granted  the  soldier  the 
plot  of  land  due  to  him  by  law,  but  Vania  did  not 
care  to  remain  in  Sosnovka.  The  nearness  of  the 
river  roused  in  him  the  desire  to  return  to  his  father's 
profession.  He,  therefore,  let  his  plot  of  land  to  a 
neighbour  for  ploughing,  whUst  he  himself  hired  a 
small  lake  well  stocked  with  fish.  He  soon  built  a 
hut  to  which  he  brought  old  Uncle  Kondrati,  his 
daughter  and  grandchild. 

And  then  once  more,  through  the  heavy  foliage  of 
the  hazel-nut  tree,  the  alder  and  white  willow,  the 
straw  roof  was  lit  by  the  sun  ;  once  more  the  open 
door  could  be  seen  through  the  branches  of  the  water- 
wUlow.  In  the  evening,  old  and  shaky  Kondrati 
would  sit  on  the  threshold  and,  with  a  decrepit  hand, 
plane  a  fishing-rod.  And  whilst  his  daughter  worked 
at  her  spindle,  the  grandchild  played  round  near  them, 
and  Vania  came  home,  carrying  a  creel  under  his 
arm,  or  a  long  sack  filled  with  fish  which  glittered  in 
the  light  of  the  sun  as  it  slowly  sunk  down  to  the  ridge 
of  the  steep  bank. 

Thus  their  life  passed.      Vania  cared  for  the  old 
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man  like  a  son,  he  guarded  the  grandchild,  and  treated 
Dounia  as  if  he  were  a  kindly  brother,  and  never 
reminded  her,  by  even  a  single  word,  of  their  past 
sorrows. 


FINIS. 
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